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Keep Fairbanks Soaps 


always on your list 
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Gold Dust 


is the world’s greatest cleanser. It cleans 
everything worth cleaning—from cellar to 
attic. It does more than clean— it sterilizes, 
kills germs and drives out every impurity, 
making everything it touches sanitarily safe. 

The use of Gold Dust requires little 
effort from you; the powder does most of 
the work—all the hard part of it—without 
your assistance. You simply direct it. 





Gold Dust is the greatest aid the house- 
wife has to home-purity, real economy and 
labor-saving. 

Let the Gold Dust Twins show you the 
easy way to house work. 


Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrub- 
bing floors, cleaning woodwork, oil-cloth, 
silverware and tinware, polishing brass- 


work, cleaning bath-room pipes, refriger- 
ators, etc., softening hard water, washing 
clothes, and making the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins do 


your work” 
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Fairy Soap 


There are twenty-eight thousand miles 
of glands in your skin. 


This sanitary drainage system throws off 
about two pounds of waste matter every day, 
and plenty of good soap and water is essential 
to keep the pores from clogging. 

The best soap to use is Fairy—an undyed 
white soap, made from edible products. 
The high grade of pure materials used in 
Fairy renders it not only safe, but effective 
and sanitary. 

A handy, floating, oval cake of Fairy 
will cost you but Sc—and keep your skin 
clean, fresh and clear. 

You can pay more but you cannot get 
more. 

Fairy Soap has always won highest pos- 
sible honors wherever exhibited in com- 
petition. At St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions Fairy was awarded first place 
over all other soaps. 





“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in 
your home?” 
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Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


The old-fashioned wash-board and 
heavily-rosined soaps ruin more clothes than 
daily wear. Sunny Monday soap is white, 
and contains no rosin, being made from 
choice fats and vegetable oils. 

Sunny Monday also contains a mar- 
velous dirt-starter which saves half the 
rubbing. ‘The soap itself does most of the 
work; you spare your back. 

Sunny Monday will do its best work in 
any kind of water—hot, cold, hard or soft. 

If you want to save time and labor, to 
have sweeter, whiter, cleaner clothes, to take 
no chances of shrinking your flannels, 
woolens and finer fabrics, or of fading your 
colored goods, order Sunny Monday of your 
grocer today and give it a chance to prove 
its wonderful merits. 


Because of the purity and freedom from 
rosin, Sunny Monday has the greatest 
cleansing powers, and one bar of Sunny 
Monday is worth two bars of any ordinary 
yellow laundry soap. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash 
away your troubles” 
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HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
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JAPAN 


LOT of money has found its way into the pockets of these 

enterprising Jap boys since they began selling THE JOURNAL 
on the streets of Tokyo. The wives and daughters of the 
American residents, and those native residents who are studying 
English, have learned to expect the little salesmen of ‘‘The 
Great American Ladies’ Magazine,’’ as it is called by the 
Japanese. In two English schools in Tokyo THE JOURNAL is 
used by the students as a textbook for the study of the language. 


# ; > 


REY things about our business seem to interest the public so much as the 
fact that no matter where you go a boy selling Tue Lapres’ Home JourRNAL 
or THe SarurDAY EveninG Post will find you. Travelers in the most remote 
parts of the United States have brought or written us remarkable tales of boys 
sellinty the magazines 85 and 100 miles away from a railroad. 

. But few really know how widespread ‘‘the Curtis boy” is: not only in 
America but alsoin England, in other parts of Europe, and in the Far Fast. 
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ALASKA 


ANY an Alaska house- 

hold has been made 
much brighter during the 
long winter evenings by 
the enterprise of this hus- 
tling little business man— 
Willie Stedman, of 
Wrangell, Alaska. And 
being a JOURNAL boy in 
Alaska in the wintertime 
isn’t quite the same as be- 
ing a JOURNAL boy in the 
States. Young Stedman 
has had to face the blinding 
snow and the cutting wind 
of the Northland to serve 
his customers, but he has 
not once “stayed home’’ 
nor disappointed them. 











y THE shadow of the ruins of the 
great Coliseum, where Christians 
suffered martyrdom so many years 
ago, may be seen on almost any 
day several Italian boys selling the 
current copy of THE LADIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL. 

















EGYPT 
WES the man on the camel learned that the Sphinx and 

the Pyramids could be seen from the car windows of a 
trolley line he decided to stop being ‘‘surprised.’’ But when 
three or four Arab boys surrounded him, and in broken English 
urged him to buy a copy of THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, he 
concluded he had made his ‘‘decision’’ too soon. When he 
came home he wrote that in the course of his travels he had seen 
THE JOURNAL on sale in some out-of-the-way corners of the 
earth, but never in so unexpected a place as on the Great Desert. 





LIVERPOOL 


UROPEAN travelers returning 
to the United States via Liver- 
pool realize that they are really 
homeward bound when as they step 
aboard the steamer’s gangplank on 
the great dock they see this enterpris- 
ing young Englishman carrying the 
familiar bag containing current copies 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Last year thousands of American 
tourists carried aboard the steamers 
with them copies of THE JOURNAL 
on the same days that the magazine 
was issued in New York. 








*Way Down in Bermuda 








PANAMA 


S SOON as the doctors had made the Panama Canal Zone 
a safe place in which to live and work many of the Govern- 
ment engineers and clerks engaged in digging the great water- 
way moved their families to the isthmus. Simultaneously with 
the arrival of the American women came this JOURNAL boy. 
Since then he has‘become a familiar sight in Panama, deliver- 
ing copies of the magazine to his customers. When a new 
family arrives he is one of the first visitors. 





CUBA 

ERE you tospend 
a fortnight among 
the American residents 
in the little Cuban town 
of Herradura you 
would be much sur- 
prised to have this 
Cuban boy stop you on 
the street and ask you 
to buy THE JOURNAL. 
Your host would tell 
you, however, that Don 
A. Storms always de- 
livers the magazine on 
the regular day of issue 
precisely as do boys 
within a stone’s throw 
of the publication 
office. 









































CHINA 


AID the representative of an American firm of Oriental 
importers: ‘‘You can imagine my surprise when one of these 
Chinese boys stepped up to my wife as we were coming out of 
our hotel in Shanghai and held a copy of THE JOURNAL before 
us. ‘Lady, buy magazine,’ was all the boy said, and when we 
smiled and Mrs. said somethi2g about wondering where 
on earth he came from the little beggar grinned and pushed the 
magazine nearer to her. So I bought it, and we concluded we 
weren’t quite so far away from home as we had thought.”’ 





































DECORATION BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


Painting and Knitting 


HE late Frederic Remington, fresh from a 
Western trip on which he had been making 


outdoors, met an art editor who insisted upon me 
dragging him up to an exhibition of very © sivi 
impressionistic pictures. 
“You don’t seem enthusiastic,” remarked the 
editor as they were coming out. “Didn’t you 
like them?” I 
Remington, remembering what he had_ been 
told as a boy, counted ten before replying. 


“ce 


“Like ’em? Look here, boy, I’ve got a 


“ 


the 


pictures than those!”’ 


whi 





propose to stay in the dark with you or any “in 
other man.” 


The Selfish Brute! 


HE usual large crowd was, gathered at the 
X New York end of the Brooklyn Bridge wait- dre 
ing for trolley-cars. An elderly ‘lady, red in the wit 


convenient ribs irrespective of owners. 
particularly vicious jab. She yelled at him, the 
He winced slightly and moved to one side. 
She, too, side-stepped and thumped him 


vigorously on the back. 


“Say!” she persisted, ‘“‘does it make any 


‘‘Not to me, madam,”’ he answered, slipping 
through an opening in the crowd. 


3eyond the Husband Stage 


i said one man to another during a talk. 


“No, I am her fourth husband,’ was the ‘At 


Practice Makes Perfect sug 


YOUNG preacher, who was staying at a 


studies of Indians and cowpunchers and things 6 


” 
couple of maiden aunts that can knit better stars overhead. 


employment of a well-known general. This 
private had had the misfortune to lose his nose minutes was long enough for an egg!” 


The General was so tickled with the appearance 
of the man that he burst into loud laughter, 


face, flustered and fussy, dug her elbows into Well, her name is Arrow. : 
daughter and her father and mother are quite 
A fat man on her left was the recipient of a civilized. In argument it is impossible to get 


“Sayt-” day: 
Q ***T wish I had a new doll.’ 

“*But your old doll,’ her mother answered, ‘is 
as good as ever. 

“*So am I as good as ever,’ little Arrow 
difference which of these cars I take to Green- retorted, ‘but the doctor brought you a new 
wood Cemetery?” baby. 


OU say you are your wife’s third husband?"meetings added attractiveness. Upon a certain 
warm Sunday in August lemonade was served. 


attractive. One youngster wrote: ‘‘Put more 


THAT T REMINDS ME 


BRIGHT THINGS OF ALL TIMES THAT PEOPLE 
HAVE LAUGHED OVER 


Teddy Would Enjoy This Appearances Not Always Reliable 


RE you related to Barney O’Brien?” Te Irishmen were digging a ditch when the 
Thomas O’Brien was once asked. priest passed along. 

Very distantly,” replied Thomas. ‘I was ““Moik,” said one of the men, “‘I’d loike to 
mother’s first child—Barney was th’ have that mon’s job.” 

nteenth.” ‘* All right,’’ said the priest, who had heard the 

remark. ‘Give me your shovel, Pat, and you 

go where I was going.” 
“Where was your Riverence goin’ ?” asked Pat. 
‘On the hill yonder to see a man who has the 


Not His Route 
1E fog was dense and the boat had stopped 


when the old lady asked the Captain why he — smallpox,” replied the priest. 
didn’t go on. : 
Then: “‘Can’t see up the river, madam.” 


“‘T’ll stick to me shovel,” said Pat. 


Good at Arithmetic, but No Cook 


But, Captain,” she persisted, ‘‘I can see the 


Yes, ma’am,” said the Captain, “but until 


ters beak n't auie” Chak u NE morning at a late breakfast his wife 
oilers bust we ain’t goin’ that way. 


broke out with: 
“For goodness’ sake, John, how long did you 
boil these eggs?” 
“Just as long as you told me to, my dear. ce 
*‘Tmpossible. They’ re hard as bricks.” 
“T boiled them just twelve minutes.’ 
“Twelve? Why, I told you that three 


A Lost Battle for Sure 


PRIVATE soldier who had fought bravely 
during the Boer War had occasion to seek 


le in action. ““Yes, dear—but I boiled four of them.” 


How He Found It 


She Knew! to the discomfiture of the soldier. When his 
; laughter had subsided the General said: RS. SMITH was known to her boarders as 
ENTIST (to old lady who wants tooth “My good fellow, where did you lose your being rather ‘‘near”’ in the portions of food 
pulled): ‘Do you want gas, madam?” nose?” that she doled out to the boarders at her table. 
Otp Lapy: “Well, I should say so. I don’t “‘T lost my nose, sir,’”’ said the nettled private, At one dinner, wishing to be polite to a new 


the same battle that you lost your head.” boarder, she asked: 


“Mr. Finley, how did you find the steak this 
evening?” 

“By turning my potato over,” replied the 
OMETIMES,” said the superintendent of boarder. 

an Indian school, ‘‘the arguments of chil- 
n are unanswerable. You see that little girl 
h straight black hair tied with a red ribbon? 
She is a chief’s 


Unanswerable 


Appropriate at Least 


YOUNG lady entered a book store and in- 

quired of the gentlemanly clerk—a married 

é : man, by-the-way—if he had a book suitable for an 

better of her. She said to her mother one old gentleman who had been married fifty years. 

Without the least hesitation the clerk reached 

for a copy of Parkman’s ““A Half Century of 
Conflict.” 


Never Again 
es OMMY,” said his mother reprovingly, 
“‘what did I say I’d do to you if I ever caught 

you stealing jam again?” 

Tommy thoughtfully scratched his head with 
SUPERINTENDENT of a city Sunday- his sticky fingers. 
school endeavored to give the summer ‘““Why, that’s funny, Ma, that you should 
forget it. I have.’’ 


Not Sweet Enough 


the close of the service the superintendent 


Why They are Cleaner 


reply. announced that slips of paper would be passed 
‘*Heavens, man!” said the first man; ‘“‘youare and the pupils allowed to make suggestions as  ‘“‘ OMEN’S minds are much cleaner than 
not a husband— you're a habit.” to methods of making the meetings still more men’s,”’ said a woman to her husband. 


“They ought to be,” replied her husband; 


ar in the lemonade.” “they change them so much oftener.” 





clergy-house, was in the habit of retiring to 
his room for an hour or more each day to prac-? 
tice pulpit oratory. At such times he filled the 
house with sounds of fervor and pathos, and 
emptied it of almost everything else. Phillips 
Brooks chanced to be visiting a friend in this 
house one day when the budding orator was 
holding forth. 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed the Bishop, start- 
ing up in assumed terror, ‘‘pray, what might 
that be?” 

“Sit down, Bishop,’ his friend replied. 
“That’s only young D practicing what he 
preaches.” 


Clever, Isn’t It? 


HAT would you make of the following: 
That that is is that that is not is not is not 
that it it is. 

This shows the importance of punctuation, 
for, behold, how simple the whole thing be- 
comes when properly punctuated. Here it is: 

That that is, is; that that is not, is not. Is 
not that it? It is. 





Was a Mystery to Him 


JELL, Hiram,” said one farmer to another, 

“I’m sorry to hear the bad news about 
your woman Sarah. Is it really so that she has 
been taken to the insane asylum?” 

“It certainly be,” said the farmer husband, 
“and I don’t understand it, Joe, how Sarah 
could have gone crazy, for she hadn’t been out 
of the kitchen a day in twenty year.”’ 


Not as Easy as He Thought 


TRAMP went to a farmhouse, and sitting 
down in the front yard began to eat the grass. 
The housewife’s heart went out to him: 
“Poor man, you must indeed be hungry. Come 
around to the back.” 

The tramp beamed and winked at the hired 
man. 

“There,” said the housewife, when the tramp 
hove in sight, pointing to a circle of green grass, 
“try that: you will find that grass so much 
longer.” 
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Married Men’s Troubles 


|" WAS married men’s night at the revival 
meeting. 

“Let all you husbands who have troubles on 
your minds stand up!” shouted the preacher at 
the height of his spasm. 

Instantly every man in the church arose 
except one. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the preacher, peering out at 
this lone individual, who “occupied a chair near 
the door. “You are one in a million.” 

“Tt ain’t that,”’ piped back this one helplessly 
as the rest of the congregation gazed suspiciously 
at him: “I can’t get up—I’m paralyzed.” 





Was This Only Horse Sense? 


A CERTAIN man living in a New England 
village lost a horse one day, and, failing to 
find him, went down to the public square and 
offered a reward of five dollars to any one who 
could bring him back. 

A half-witted fellow who heard the offer 
volunteered to discover the whereabouts of the 
horse, and, sure enough, he returned in half an 
hour leading the animal by the bridle. 

The owner was surprised at the ease with which 
his half-witted friend had found the beast, and, 
on passing the five dollars to him, he asked: 

“Tell me, how did you find him?” 

To which the other made answer: 

“Wal, I thought to myself where I would go 
if I wus a hoss; and I went there, and he had.” 


Sure of That 


CAN’T tell you,” smiled Hicks, ‘‘who my 
best man friend is, but I can tell you who 
my bosom girl friend is.” 
“Ah? And whois that?” asked Jones. 
“The laundry girl who does my shirts.” 


Before the Time of Moses 


CONNECTICUT pastor was questioning 
a boy pupil of the Sunday-school. ‘The lad 
answered greatly to the satisfaction of the goéd 
man, but finally the latter was stumped when 
the youngster made his last reply. 
‘““What Commandment, my son, did Adam 
break when he ate the apple?” asked the pastor. 
“Please, sir,’”’ returned the boy, “there were 
no Commandments at that time.” 


Not That Kind 


HE little daughter of an eminent clergyman, 

who sang very sweetly, had been taught 
many beautiful hymns and Sabbath-school 
songs. She had always manifested an anxiety 
to learn until one day her mother attempted to 
teach her the little child’s hymn, ‘“‘I am Jesus’ 
Little Lamb,” which she stoutly refused to learn. 
The mother was surprised and grieved and finally 
appealed to the child. 

““Why, Mary, are you not one of Jesus’ little 
lambs?” 

“No, ma’am, I’m not,”’ 


she indignantly ex- 
claimed. “ 


I don’t wear that kind of clothes.” 
A Nice Iceman 


AY, Mamma,” said Johnnie, “I think our 
iceman is awfully nice.” 

“Why?” asked Mamma. 

“Well,” said Johnnie, “‘he just dropped a 
gre-a-t big piece of ice on his toes, and he never 
got mad, but just sat down on ‘the gutter and 
talked to God.” 





When Mamma Failed to Beam 


LITTLE girl who attracted all the pas- 
sengers of the trolley-car with her singular 
sweetness was asked by a lady who sat next to 


er: 

‘‘And did Santa Claus bring you a dolly on 
Christmas?” 

“Ves, indeed,” said the little girl, and all the 
passengers smiled, while the mother beamed at 
the attention her child was receiving. 

“He brought me two dolls,’ continued the 
child to the stranger lady, ‘‘and, do you know, 
the hair on one of my dolls’ heads comes right 
off—just like Mamma’s.” 

And every oné smiled again, but the mother 
did not beam. 


An Industry Threatened 


HAT you want to do is to have that mud- 
hole in the road fixed,” said the visitor. 
“That goes to show,” replied Farmer Corn- 
tassel, ‘‘how little you reformers understand 
local conditions. I’ve purty nigh paid off a 
mortgage with the money I made haulin’ auto- 
mobiles out o’ that mud-hole.” 








(Page 2) 
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DECORATION BY FLORENCE E. STORER 
Not for a Long Time 


Ts late Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, was 
sitting in a box in an opera house where 
collegiate commencement exercises were being 
held. The toilets of the ladies were extremely 
elaborate. After looking around the house with 
an opera-glass one of the ladies exclaimed: 

“Honestly, Bishop Williams, did you ever see 
anything like it in all your life?”’ 

““Never,”’ gravely replied the Bishop, ‘‘never, 
Madan, since I was weaned.” 


In the Same Boat 


DMIRAL “BOB” EVANS was visiting the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard one day when a dis- 
patch was handed him. Not having his eye- 
glasses he held the paper first far, then near, but 
couldn’t read it. Then, handing it to an old 
Trish orderly who 
was standing by, 
said: ‘Read this 
for me, my man!” 
“OL can’t, sit,” 
replied the orderly. 
“Oi’m as ignorant 
as yourself, sir.”’ 


Easy Enough 


UST before the 
capture of, Sa- 
vannah Général 
Logan, with two or three of his staff, entered 





the depot at Chicago to take the cars east on his * 


way to rejoin his command. The General, being 
a short distance in advance of the others, 
stepped on the steps of a car, but was stopped by 
an Irishman with: 

“Ve can’t go in there.” 

“Why not?” asked the General. 

“Because them’s a leddies’ caer, and no 
gentleman’Il be goin’ in there without a leddy. 
There’s wan sate in that caer over there if yees 
want it.” 

“Yes,” replied the General. ‘I see there is 
one seat, but what shall I do with my staff?” 

“Oh, yer staff!’’ was the reply. ‘‘Go take the 
sate and stick yer staff out of the windy.”’ 


The Only Road 


SOME young students were trying to drag 
Bishop Wilberforce into a discussion as to 
the best road to Heaven. 

“Well,” said the Bishop, “‘there is only one 
road to Heaven that I know of, and that is to 
turn to the right and go straight on.” 


The Difference 


HE late Marshall Field had a very small 

office-boy who came to the great merchant 
one day with a request for an increase in wages. 

“Huh!” said Mr. Field, looking at him as if 
through a magnifying-glass. ‘‘Want a raise, do 
you? How much are you getting?”’ 

“Three dollars a week,’’ chirped the little 
chap. 
“Three dollars a week!” exclaimed his em- 
ployer. “ , when I was your age I only got 
two dollars.”’ 

“Oh, well, that’s different,’’ piped the young- 
ster. ‘‘I guess you weren’t worth any more.” 


What He Would Pay to Hear 


““7~LEMENS,” said a friend to Mark Twain, 
some years ago, ‘‘ wouldn’t you like to go 
and hear Ingersoll on Moses this evening?” 
“No,” replied the humorist, “I wouldn’t give 
ten cents to hear Ingersoll on Moses, but I would 
give ten dollars to hear Moses on Ingersoll.” 


No More for Him 


S KELLAR, the magician, was passing through 
the market one day he stopped before the 
stall of an old woman who was dealing in butter 
and eggs and thought he would have some fun 
with the old lady. 

“Are those good fresh eggs?” he inquired, 
pointing to a basket of eggs. 

“Yes, sah, ver’ good; jes’ got ’em this 
mornin’,’”’ she replied, grinning broadly while 
she reached for a bag. 

“T’ll take a dozen,” 
he said, handing her 
the money and taking 
the eggs. 

He took one of the 
eggs out of the bag, 
tapped it and saying, 
“*Well, well,”’ broke it. 
Out rolled a glittering 
five-dollar goldpiece. 
With apparent satis- 
faction he dried the 
coin with his handker- 
chief and placed it in 
his coat pocket as 
though it were quite customary to find money in 
eggs. 

The old woman stood by in undisguised 
amazement. 

Kellar took another egg and broke it with the 
sameresult. Another gold coin came and chinked 
musically with the other. He broke a third egg, 
and by this time the old lady’s eyes nearly 
popped out of her head. 

“Well,” said Kellar, ‘‘my good woman, I'l! 
buy that whole basket!” 

The old woman looked at him with wide-open 
eyes, and trembling with excitement, cried: ‘‘ No, 

\sires, not anoder one!” 





IN STORY AND ANECDOTE THAT 
ARE NEW AND OLD 


What Dean Swift Wanted to Know 


N ENGLISH tailor who had long been 
hatching fanatical innovations took a bold 

spring to the pulpit and soon acquired great 
popularity by loquacious canting. Elated with 
his success with the multitude he decided to 
attempt the conversion of Dean Swift to what 
he believed was the true faith. So one morning, 
while the Dean was in his study, the tailor 
came with a large Bible under his arm. He 
immediately began: ft 

“T am come, by the order of Jesus Christ, to 
open your eyes, to enlighten your darkness, and 
to teach you the application of talents which 
you have long abused.” : ' 

“Indeed, my good friend,” said Swift, who 
knew the tailor, ‘‘I am inclined to believe that 
you are commissioned by Heaven, as you come 
so critically to relieve the perplexed state of my 
mind at this instant.” 

The tailor exulted in the certainty of success. 

“You are well acquainted, no doubt,” con- 
tinued Swift, “with that passage in the ténth 
chapter of the Revelation of Saint John, where 
he describes a mighty angel coming down from 
Heaven with a rainbow on his head, a book open 
in his hand and setting his right foot upon the 
sea and his left foot upon the earth. I am quite 
at a loss how to calculate the extent of such a 
stride; but I know it lies in your line of trade to 
tell me how many yards of cloth would make a 
pair of breeches for that angel?” 


Got a Good Rating 


EVERAL years before Abraham Lincoln 

received his nomination for the Presidency 
he received a letter of inquiry from the East 
concerning the financial standing of a gentleman 
in his town, and his reply was: 

Dear Sir: I know Mr. X and his standing. 
There is a table in his office that I believe to be 
worth a dollar and a half, and there are three 
chairs worth about a dollar, and there is a rat 
hole in the corner that will bear looking into. 
But he has a wife and baby that I think a fair 
valuation of might be fifty thousand dollars. 

Yours truly, A. LINCOLN. 


The President and the Little Girl 


X-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT was one day 
visiting a neighbor’s family on Long Island. 
The President had: not met the youngest mem- 
ber of the family, a dear little girl only four 
years old. It was not long before he and the 
little girl became fast friends. 

““Now, what is your 
name, dear?” asked the 
President. 

“*Mary,’’repliedthe little 
girl; ‘‘what’s yours?” 

“Theodore,” replied the 
President. 

The little girl insisted on 
monopolizing the Presi- 
dent’s attention despite all 
that the father and mother 
could do, and the President 
encouraged the child. She 
showed him her dolls and 
toys, and told him of her 
playmates, and as the two were talking the little 
girl suddenly looked at the open grate where the 
fire was burning low and, bringing a poker to 
the President, said: 

“Hadn’t you better poke the fire a little, 
Theodore?” 

The mother was shocked, but the President 
signaled to the father and mother that nothing 
should be said. 

After a while the little girl was sent off to bed, 
but just as she got to the door she looked back 
at the President and asked: 

**Wouldn’t you like to come upstairs and kiss 
me good-night, Theodore?” 





He Did 


ONE day Andrew Lang, the author, asked 
Israel Zangwill, the author, to give his 
services for a charity benefit. 

Zangwill replied, in a note: 

“Tf A. Lang will I. Zangwill.”’ 


Never Got the Same Cab Twice 


WHISTLER, the painter, and a friend stood 
together in front of the artist’s house in 
Chelsea and signaled for a hansom. 

One came up readily enough, but, after one 
scrutinizing look upon the “‘ cabby’s”’ part, drove 
swiftly by; another went through the same 
strange proceeding. The friend looked question- 
ingly at Whistler-—this odd circumstance had 
happened before when they were together— but 
Whistler kept calmly signaling. At length a 
cabby took them in. 

Whistler always carried as a walking-stick a 
long, slender wand, a sort of a mahlstick, nearly 
three-quarters his own height. The two were 
no sooner seated than he began poking his stick 
at the horse’s hindquarters. The animal reared, 
plunged wildly, and started down the street at a 
breakneck gallop, while the astonished cabby 
swore freely and tugged desperately at the 
reins. Whistler looked calmly ahead and kept 
poking. 

Butcher-boys and grocer-boys made wild leaps 
for safety; outraged cabbies whipped their 
horses Out of the way just in time, burly draymen 
bawled curses after the hansom. But still the 
cab went merrily on. Little wonder, thought 
the friend, in the midst of his amazement and 
resentment, that Whistler never gets the same 
cab twice! 


When the Worm Turned 


WHEN former President Rutherford B. Hayes 
was a student at college it was his custom 
to take a walk before breakfast. 

One morning two of his student friends went 
with him. After walking a short distance they 
met an old man with a long white beard. Think- 
ing that they would have a little fun at the 
old man’s expense the first one bowed to him 
very gracefully and said: ‘‘Good-morning, Father 
Abraham.” 

The next One made a low bow and said: 
“Good-morning, Father Isaac.” 

Young Hayes then made his bow and said: 
“Good-morning, Father Jacob.” 

The old man looked at them a moment and 
then said: “Young men, I am neither Abraham, 
Isaac nor.-Jacob. I am Saul, the son of Kish, 
andl am‘out looking for my father’s asses, and 
lo, I\have found them.” 


In Language He Knew 


STANLEY JORDAN, the well-known Epis- 
copal minister, having cause to be anxious 
about his son’s college examinations, told him 
to telegraph the result. The boy sent the fol- 
lowing message to his parent: “Hymn 342, fifth 
verse, last two lines.’’ 

Looking it up the father found the words: 
“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, Jordan 
passed.” 


The President’s First Trousers 


\WHEN President Taft was seven years old 
his mother bought him a pair of short duck 
trousers. The first time they were washed they 
shrank badly. The boy was fat, but his mother 
wedged him into the trousers against his pro- 
test. He went out to play, but in a few minutes 
returned. 

‘““Mamma,” he said, “I can’t wear these 
pants; they are too tight. Why, Mamma, they 
are tighter than my skin.” : 

“Oh, no, they’re not, 
mother. 
skin.” 

“‘Well, all the same, these pants are. I can 
sit down in my skin, but I can’t in these pants.’’ 


Billy,’ replied his 
‘‘Nothing could be tighter than your 


Would Look Out After Them 


HEN Woodrow Wilson, the former President 

of Princeton College, was campaigning for 
the Governorship last autumn he came to a 
small rural hotel for dinner. 
The waiter handed him the 
menu card. But the ex- 
President, tired from the 
day’s campaigning, pushed 
it away and said: ‘“‘ Now, 
George, I don’t want to 
bother with that. Take it 
away and go out and get me 
a Nice dinner. Bring me 
a dinner. That’s all. The 
best you’ve got.”’ 

The waiter brought in a 
dinner and Doctor Wilson 
ate it. 

As the ex-President was leaving the waiter 
said: ‘“Mistuh Wilson, ef any of yo’ friends up 
there at Princeton what cain’t read neither comes 
down this way you jist send ’em to George an’ 
I'll take care of ’em all right.” 





General Grant and Confederate Money 


URING his Virginia campaign General 

Grant found it necessary one day to encamp 
some of his troops on the beautiful property of 
a Mrs. Stouton and also to take a room in the 
house for his own accommodation. He did so, 
however, with great tact and gentleness, quite 
winning the heart of the estimable lady. As he 
prepared to depart he turned to her. 

“Now, Mrs. Stouton, we’ve enjoyed your hos- 
pitality very much and I’m prepared to pay the 
bill,”? said Grant. 

She protested, but the General assured her 
that it was a business transaction and she was 
entitled to fair compensation for the supplies 
they had consumed and the comfort they had 
enjoyed. She named the amount and then the 
General said, with a roguish twinkle in his eye: 

“Now, Mrs. Stouton, would you like it in 
United States banknotes or in Confederate 
money?” 

She pressed her lips together, her eyes flashed 
fire and without a moment’s hesitation she said: 

“Tn Confederate money.” 

Grant looked at her with admiration. 

“T was only jesting,’’ he began softly. 

“T was not,” she quickly interrupted. “Iam 
in earnest—deadly earnest. I’ve made my 
choice and [’]l abide by the consequences.” 

And Grant, with his eyes full of admiration 
for the pluck of the Southern woman, paid her 
in Confederate money. 


Her Father in Trouble 


HEN Grover Cleveland’s little girl was 

quite young her father once telephoned to 
the White House from Chicago and asked Mrs. 
Cleveland to bring the child to the phone. 
Lifting the little one up to the instrument, Mrs. 
Cleveland watched her expression change from 
bewilderment to wonder and then to fear. It 
was surely her father’s voice—yet she looked at 
the telephone incredulously. After examining 
the tiny Opening in the receiver the little girl 
burst into tears. “Oh, Mamma!” she sobbed. 
‘‘How can We ever get Papa out of that little hole?”’ 





As Bismarck Viewed Him 


PRINCE BISMARCK was once pressed by a 
certain American official to recommend his 
son for adiplomatic post. ‘He is a very remark- 
able fellow,”’ said the proud father; ‘‘he speaks 
seven languages.” 

“Indeed!” said Bismarck, who did not hold 
a very high opinion of linguistic acquirements. 
Beg a wonderful head-waiter he would 
make!”’ 


Crane’s “Hamlet” Unappreciated 


WHEN William H. Crane was younger and 
less discreet he had a vaunting ambition to 
play ‘“‘Hamlet.” So with his first profits he 
organized his own company and he went to an 
inland Western town to 

give vent to his ambition | 
and “try it on.” | 

When he came back to 
New York a group of 
friends noticed that the 
actor appeared to be much 
downcast. 

“What’s the matter, 
Crane? Didn’t they ap- 
preciate it?’’ asked one of 
his friends. 

“They didn’t seem to,’’ 
laconically answered the 
actor. 

“Well, didn’t they give any encouragement? 
Didn’t they ask you to come before the curtain?” 
persisted the friend. 

“Ask me?” answered Crane. 
dared me!” 





“Man, they 


Not a Subject 


IR FRANCIS BURNAND, the late editor 

of ‘*Punch,” was requested one night in 
company to make a pun extempore. 

“Upon what subject?”’ asked Burnand. 

“The King,” was suggested. 

“Oh, sir,” replied Sir Francis, “that will not 
do at all. The King is no subject.” 


The Only One Left 


HE late General O. 0. Howard was so earnest 

in his religious efforts that he converted every 
man in his brigade but one hardened old team- 
ster who swore fearfully. Going to his com- 
mander one day this man said earnestly: 

“General Howard, I’m lonesome. Every man 
in the camp has been converted except me. I’d 
like mighty well to be a Christian, just ‘to be in 
with the other boys. I suppose it’s the right 
thing, too, but I don’t see how I can manage it.” 

The man shook his head mournfully. 

“Why, my good man,” said the General, “I 
see no difficulty in the way of it, if you will just 
surrender your own will, ask for guidance and 
stop your swearing.”’ 

“That’s just it, General,” responded the 
would-be convert. “If I’m converted, as you 
say, and stop swearing, who in blazes is goin’ to 
drive them mules? ”’ 


What Twice Half Might Do 


RED DOUGLAS, the colored orator, at one 

time made a speech in Ohio. Just after this 
speech he overheard two Irishmen talking. 

Said one Irishman: ‘‘That’s a moighty 
phoine speech for to be made by a nayger.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, it was quoite phoine; but he is only 
half a nayger.”’ 

“Well, if half a nayger can make such a speech 
phat the divil kind of a magnificent speech would 
a whole nayger make?” 


When the Cannon Roared 


WHILE campaigning in Iowa Speaker Cannon 
was once inveigled into visiting the public 
schools of a town where he was billed to speak. 
In one of the lower grades an ambitious teacher 
called upon a youthful Demosthenes to entertain 
the distinguished visitor with an exhibition of 
amateur oratory. The selection attempted was 
Byron’s ‘‘Battle of Waterloo,” and just as the 
boy reached the end of the first paragraph 
Speaker Cannon gave 
vent toa violent sneeze. 
“But, hush! hark!” 
declaimed the young- 
ster; ‘‘a deep sound 
strikes like a rising 
knell! Did ye not hear 
it??? 

The visitors smiled, 
and a@ moment later 
the second sneeze— 
which the Speaker was 
vainly trying to hold 
back—came with in- 
creased violence. 

‘‘But, hark!” bawled the boy, “that heavy 
sound breaks in once more, and nearer, clearer, 
deadlier than before! Arm! arm! it is—it is— 
the cannon’s Opening roar!”’ 

This was too much, and the laugh that broke 
from the party swelled to a roar when “Uncle 
Joe” chuckled: “Put up your weapons, children; 
I won’t shoot any more.” 





One was Enough 


MILTON was one day asked by a friend 
whether he would instruct his daughters 
in the different languages. 

‘No, sir,” he said; “one tongue is sufficient 
for any woman.” 
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How One Woman Cleaned Her White Parasol 


**] made a strong suds of Ivory Soap and, with a soft hand brush, I 
scrubbed the upraised parasol with the Ivory Soap suds. I scrubbed hard, 
rubbing the streaks through the center of the sections lengthwise, until 
all the stains were removed. Then! rinsed thoroughly by pouring water 
over the parasol and ended by sprinkling blueing water from a water 
sprinkler. The parasol, upraised, was placed in the sun todry. The result 
was delightful. Snowy white and just a little stiff, it looked like new.” 


Ivory Soap is primarily a purposes for which ordinary 
bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps are unsafe and unsatis- 
soap; but, because of its purity, factory. The cleaning of white 
it can be used for scores of _ parasols is a case in point. 


Ivory Soap See ee ww ee 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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OW that simplified spelling has become less of a joke and is being 

seriously considered by persons of intelligence, it is in order to ask: 

“What shall we do about it?” That our spelling is intricate and 
disorderly admits of no question. It is more: it is foolish. It is a mystery 
to the foreigner and a puzzle to ourselves. Why we should spell “though” 
as we do and pronounce it ‘‘tho” has absolutely no argument to commend 
it. And the same is true of “through” and scores of other words. On 
the other hand, the distinct simplifications suggested by the advocates 
of simplified spelling are unquestionably sensible and helpful. He who 
reads calmly and intelligently the changes that The Simplified Spelling 
Board suggests can but say to himself: “This is wise: this is common- 
sense.” But this fact remains so far as we elders are concerned: spelling to 
most of us has come hard: few are natural-born spellers, and it is very 
much like teaching old dogs new tricks to ask us to learn our spelling all 
over again. Rightly or wrongly, the trend of public opinion is against 
it. We are through with our schooldays, and we don’t want them—at 
forty, fifty or sixty —over again even to the extent of learning how to spell 
three hundred words, although our common-sense tells us that the new 
spelling is better. 





WHAT WE SHOULD Do, HOWEVER, is unqualifiedly to 
indorse the simplified spelling for our children. Because 
we have been taught a cumbersome and confused method 
ee of spelling is no reason why we should inflict the same 





| Worth mistake upon those who follow after us. When a child 
While f says, ‘‘ Father, why do you spell ‘tongue’ with an ‘ ongue,’ 
gasbies and ‘lung’ with a ‘ung’?’’ it is a question that is, to say the 


least, a bit difficult toanswer. The only answer we can make 
is: ‘Well, my boy, because we do: we always have.” But 
is that answer really sensible? Is it an intelligent answer to an intelligent 
question? Because somebody back in the sixteenth century made a mistake 
is it wise for us to perpetuate it, to hand it down from generation to 
generation? If we can teach our children to spell in a better and more 
natural way than we have been taught, is it not our duty to put aside foolish 
prejudice and give them the benefit of an easier command of the language? 
Are we not putting habit before intelligence in this matter? ‘To say that a 
spelling that was good enough for us is good enough for our children is 
nonsense. ‘To write “beauty” as it should be spelled —* buty ’’— looks a bit 
odd to our eye, but isn’t it more sensible: isn’t it easier? IZfnot, why do we 
spell “duty” as we do? Why not “deauty”? We must admit the reason- 
ableness, yes, the necessity of a simpler spelling, and if we have got 
too far along to wish it for ourselves the duty still remains that we should 
give it to our children. 

If, as observant authorities seem to believe, some day the English 
language will become the international language of the world there is all the 
more reason why we should make it easier and more adaptable to the mind 
andthe tongue. As it is we are wasting the time of our children: a simpler 
spelling, simplified reasonably and gradually, would unquestionably aid 
them materially in a study which is now confusing and cumbersome. We 
should begin to put the “first books” for children into simplified spelling, 
and any parent who will, with an unprejudiced mind, study what The 
Simplified Spelling Board suggests (as he can learn by writing to the Board 
at 1 Madison Avenue, New York City), will be convinced of the wisdom of 
such a move. What may not be found as necessary for ourselves will be 
found to be distinctly worth while for our children. 








| Our Children 
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THE OLD MAN KEPT TO THE PATH: the young man cut 
across the grass. ‘The result as to the saving of space and 
time was the same for each of them. They were walking 
together, and they continued, after this short digression, 





| The Cut to walk side by side. The young man did not gain any 

pone advantage by walking over the grass. Indeed, the day 

the G: being wet he may have had the worst of it. Possibly the 
e Grass 


reason why the older man kept to the path was only one of 

~ personal prudence. It is not an unfailing test, this measure 
of character by noticing how persons behave about the grass. But it is a 
test. It indicates the presence or absence of a certain social sense. 

The grass did not belong to either man. It was in the midst of a private 
property to which the public, as a matter of courtesy, was given access. 
The owner of the property, with the expensive advice of a landscape archi- 
tect, had laid out the walks. He had clearly indicated where he wished 
people to go, and where he wished to have his smooth, green lawn. He had 
put no cross-cut at that particular point. Whoever went over the grass, 
instead of going around by the path, helped to disfigure the lawn. He and 
others likeminded wore a walk across. Was it a good response to the 
courtesy of the owner? Was it an encouragement to him to keep his gates 
open? On the contrary, the grass test showed that the young man was 
lacking in good manners. The warnings to “Keep off the grass” ought to 
be as unnecessary in public places as “ Don’t eat with your knife” signs 
in hotel dining-rooms. 
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EDITORIAL 





A YOUNG MAN Is ALWAYS ASKED by the father of the 
girl he wants to marry: “‘What are your prospects? What 
are your business qualifications to support my daughter ?”’ 
And upon his ability to answer these questions satisfactorily 
depends largely whether he gets the father’s consent. Now 
by the same token why is not the young man’s mother 
justified in going to the girl and asking her: “What are 
your domestic qualifications to make a home for my son? 
What do you know about housekeeping, wifehood and 
motherhood?” It is never—or rarely—done, but if the young man is 
quizzed why not the girl? Upon the girl’s ability in her sphere depends 
quite as much as upon the young fellow’s ability in his sphere. Suppose 
the young man said to the father, “I know nothing of business,” what kind of 
a figure would he cut? Yet is that not precisely the figure that the average 
girl presents when she is aboutto marry? She can learn, yousay, when she 
gets her home; but suppose we left it for our young men to learn business 
after they had a home to support? Would we parents look with complacency 
upon our daughter’s future with such a young man? ‘True, marriage is a 
partnership, and to a partnership each member is supposed to bring his 
share of a special individual ability. It is so in business; should it be less 
true of a partnership far more vital and deep-rooted? We parents may well 
ask ourselves if we have played exactly fair in this game of marriage where 
our daughters are concerned, expecting a definite condition on the part of 
the young man, and permitting a sadly indefinite condition on the part 
of the girl. If we are earnest in our desire to elevate marriage it is just 
such points as this that we must face and think about—and solve! 





Asking 
a Question 
of the Girl 














A WOMAN ASKS AN INTERESTING QUESTION. ‘“ What 
kind of a magazine could you give us,” is her inquiry, 
“if you had no advertisements at all?” We had never 
thought of this, so we did some figuring. At the present 
A price of ten cents a copy, or one dollar and a half a year, 








Magasine we could give the reader a magazine of thirty-two pages 
; without an advertisement. But that is figured on the basis 
| Question that the circulation would remain as it is. And may I ask 
Diccncssienieieancme 


any woman who reads this: how long would she be content 
to pay us her ten cents, or her dollar and a half, for a magazine that would 
feel as thin and be as inadequate in its contents as a thirty-two-page 
magazine would necessarily be? Not one woman in a thousand would 
be satisfied with it. And this dissatisfaction would naturally lead to a 
discontinuance of subscriptions and sales; and just in proportion, of course, 
as the circulation decreased the income would decrease, and the number 
of pages would decrease. Then the thirty-two-page magazine without 
advertisements—as a return for what the reader pays for it—leaves the 
owners of the magazine entirely out of the question. It would leave The 
Curtis Publishing Company not a penny’s profit for its investment or work. 
Then would come up the question: what would be a fair profit for the 
owners, and, of course, again would the number of pages come down. Asa 
matter of fact, in a short time there would be no magazine at all, and that is 
the final answer to our correspondent’s question: it isn’t what kind of a 
magazine we could make without the advertising income as much as that we 
couldn’t make any kind at all. It is the advertiser who has made possible 
the American magazine of today: without him it could scarcely exist. 


Co" | THEATERS WHICH PRODUCE ONLY GOOD PLAYS are 
{ | __ hard to find, and in towns too small to support more than 
| | one or two playhouses the people complain that they are 

: | practically at the mercy of the men who manage them. 





TheTheater | But a man ina small town proved that this condition was 
in His } not necessary. In his town, where there is but one 
| theater worthy the name, a number of citizens, particu- 
| Town larly parents of young people, got together and organized 


a guarantee committee. By inquiry among their acquaint- 
ances they found that there were a number of families who would like and 
could afford to attend the theater once a week or once a fortnight during 
the winter. So they went to the manager of the theater in a spirit of 
codperation. They found out that he was willing to engage twenty really 
good attractions the next season if he could be assured of selling a given 
number of seats for each: he was ready to take his chance of filling the 
rest of the house. So a subscription list was opened, each signer agreeing 
to take a certain number of tickets —two or more once a week or once a fort- 
night —at the regular prices, for a series of twenty plays which they selected 
from the manager’s schedule. The seats were distributed by lot among the 
guarantors, and if any one were unable to attend or send his family on any 
night he was at liberty to give his tickets to an outsider. 

The plan worked so well the first season that the manager was encouraged 
to secure an even better list of plays for the second season. His business 
pride was stimulated, his more careful patrons were gratified, and the town 
has now for three years been treated to a class of entertainments that has 
raised the level of popular taste. 
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CAN WE NoT GET TO THE POINT of exercising a little 
more common-sense in our so-called tributes to our dear 
ones who have passed away? We are bravely getting 
over showy funerals: the hideous crape streamer has 
practically disappeared from the doorbell, and slowly but 
surely the wearing of mourning is being done away with. 
Now let us go a step farther and exercise common-sense 
over the graves of our loved ones with regard to tombstones. 
Aside from the positively hideous appearance of our 
cemeteries — pathetically hideous—has man devised a more foolish way of 
spending money than in an expensive and uglytombstone? The first tomb- 
stone was put on a grave to keep the ghost from getting out. That was 
the original idea. Folks in those days were supernaturally afraid of ghosts, 
and they placed a big stone over a grave by way of defense against them. 
After a while the notion was outgrown, but the stone remained. 

For all purposes of memory what is there more beautifully simple or 
necessary than the simple headstone, or, for all purposes of faith, more 
symbolic than a simple cross? What exceeds this is almost always either 
a waste or a mockery. For the true purpose of a tombstone in these days 
is to mark the spot where lies what remains of the earthly part of our loved 
ones. We do not keep in memory a dissolution, but a life, and, surely, to 
keep a life in grateful remembrance is not by an expensive and wasteful 
shaft or tomb in a cemetery. 

If we could only realize that the best memorial to those whom we love, 
and who loved us, is to follow the line of their helpful lives. Instead of a 
meaningless and wasteful sarcophagus why not endow a room or a bed in 
a hospital, a scholarship in a school, an alcove in a library? Why not put 
a window in a church, or give a playground to a city? If these things cost 
too much why not provide a school prize, place a drinking-fountain in a 
crowded street, contribute annually to a social settlement, or to a fresh-air 
fund for giving people a week in the country, put a bell in a steeple, or a 
clock in a tower, or atree in a street? But let our memorials live for others; 
let them do some good. Let the works of those we love live after them. 





In Memory 
of Those 
We Love 














THE WOMAN WHO WIELDS No BALLOT with her own 
hand must not suppose that she is thereby ruled out of the 
business of saving the country. She will have accomplished 
as much as any voter if by her influence she has held the 





Woman’s men of her household true to the highest standards of 

Greatest citizenship and given them a home that they feel is worth 

Seale protecting with their ,ballots, or their lives if need be. 
wer 


With her native instinct for right, reénforced by reason- 
ableness and tact, she can outcharm the spellbinder, disable 
the party boss, expose the wiles of the tempter, and put to rout the fomenter 
of violence. ‘The woman who ignores her responsibility as the central 
moral force in the family offends as seriously as the man who abuses the 
privilege of the ballot. 











- — IT is Too LATE, IN THE CASE OF MOST CHURCHES, to 
: } do anything to the architect. The church is built according 





to his designs. There it is: admirable but unventilated. 
The architect has been paid in full, and it is always difficult 





The Devil to call a man to account who has received his money. He 

wnt tes can plead in defense that all churches are unventilated, 

Sext beginning with the temple of Solomon. Anyhow he is out 
exton 








of reach. But the sexton is at hand. And, Sunday after 
Sunday, it becomes increasingly plain that the average 
sexton is in league with the devil. For if we remember our Bible it will 
come to us that the devil is called the “Prince of the Power of the Air”— 
no doubt meaning bad air. And it must be confessed that the architect has 
made the average church a mighty desirable residence for the “Prince of 
the Power of the Air.” And the average sexton does his best to make him 
comfortable. Now it stands to reason that the devil hates sermons naturally 
enough. So what he does is to prevent people from hearing them by putting 
the hearers to sleep. For the sleep of the congregation is not by any means 
always the fault of the sermon. Nor does a sleeping man in church always 
signify an indifference to religion. Far more often is it the fault of the 
sexton who heats up the furnace until he fills the church with heavy, bad 
air, and then shuts all the windows to keep the bad air from going out. If 
some of our preachers and trustees or deacons of churches would look a 
little after the ventilation of their churches and see to it that the sextons 
were given a lesson or two in fresh air it is not at all unlikely that, here and 
there, a pew might be full where now it is empty. ‘The tendency everywhere 
is toward a keener realization of the value of fresh air, and the church 
should keep pace with it. 





ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS MISTAKES that scores of 
> mothers make in rearing their children is in allowing them 
to be lonesome or to have dreary hours at home. ‘Too 
: many mothers by far shut their children off from their 
personal work instead of teaching them to share it. “Run 
away now: I am busy” is a familiar mother’s sentence of 
banishment to a child who is seeking to take part in his 
mother’s world of work. Perhaps no other sentence in 
the category of the average mother has sent so many 
children out to seek wrong affinities with playmates, or to learn some idle 
form of amusement. Of course it is true that the child’s part in the 
mother’s work may be more of a hindrance than a help, if the mother 
chooses to look at it from that standpoint. But what is the accomplishment 
of a “big morning’s work” in comparison to an empty hour in a child’s life? 
The years that our children spend with us are all too few, and no action of 
ours should banish them from our sides when their natures reach out to us. 
No mother can afford to let any chance pass to have her child get better 
acquainted with her. It benefits the child, and educates the mother! 








“Run Away 
Now: 





Iam Busy” 
Dncinicsicendatiai 
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TO SAY YOUR PRAYERS is one thing; to pray is another. 
True prayer is an aspiration of the soul, and nothing more. 
It may be put into words, or left unspoken, without affect- 
ing its essential character. The Father of All may safely be 





A Prayer trusted to interpret it in the light of its highest purpose. 
S If prayers, no matter how sincere, were required to be in 

perfect form in order to be acceptable, few would reach 
Two Words 








their destination. If their effectiveness were measured by 
their length most of them would gounanswered. Happily 
for the mass of mankind who are not endowed with an extensive vocabulary 
the perfect model of a prayer which the Master gave to His disciples on the 
Mount is at once dignified, short and simple. Moreover, it is a modest, 
personal prayer. It does not overflow with instruction for the All-Wise 
One, or with rambling references to people, places and things outside of the 
sphere of the petitioner. 

One of the most devout of American women, whose name was a synonym 
for all that was lovable in her race and sex, and whose career was a continu- 
ous benediction, confined her verbal devotions to two words. Every night 
before she slept and every morning on waking she raised her eyes to 
Heaven with an earnest “Thank you!” The rest she lived, or left to God. 













EVERYBODY ADVISES THE WIFE to interest herself in 
“her husband’s business.” Nobody advises the husband 
to interest himself in “his wife’s home,” because it seems 
generally taken for granted that the home belongs to both. 
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Yours, If this be true of the home why is it not equally true of the 
Mine business which supports the home? ‘The circumstance 

10 that the husband’s hand develops the one and the wife’s 
and Ours 





hand the other is a mere detail of administration and does 
not affect the central principle of joint ownership in both. 

The married woman who feels that she is her husband’s partner in 
everything outside of the home as truly as he is her partner in everything 
inside of it has laid a good moral foundation for her future happiness. She 
realizes that whenever she protects him from an extra worry she thereby 
increases his efficiency as a producer and contributes indirectly to their 
common income: that all her small economies, and the devices she invents 
for stopping petty wastes, are equivalent to adding so much interest to their 
capital. She finds less cause for impatience in the occasional interference 
of his outside work with their domestic plans for pleasure, and appreciates 
why he thinks it necessary to pull rein, now and then, on the pace at which 
they are moving socially or in the improvement of their surroundings. 

But it is equally important that the husband should come to feel as the 
wife does about these matters. The selfish married man is, nine times in ten, 
unconscious of his selfishness. It has grown out of his education in the 
conventional ways of the world, which has given a warp to his point of view. 
He assumes that whatever he earns is his, to be spent as he chooses, except 
the fraction which he doles out to the woman at home so that she shall have 
the means for making him comfortable when he is off duty. He may not 
put it quite in that way, but it is what the facts show when boiled down. He 
should educate himself to look upon his possessions as becoming, by virtue 
of his marriage, partnership property. In our strenuous eraof money-getting 
and money-spending there has been too much intrusion of “yours” and 
“‘mine”’ into a certain place of rest which should be sacred to “ours.” 











~| A MOTHER WROTE TO A NOTED EDUCATOR whose 
| specialty was boys. ‘Our ten-year-old boy is a puzzle to 
us,” she said. ‘ We give him ten cents a week (all that we 
can afford), and try to teach him how to save his money. 








Whose But he is never contented. He is continually teasing for 
‘Cain Canta more pennies. How can I overcome this tendency and 
Was It? teach him how to save?” 








The educator wrote and asked: ‘ How does he use the 
ten cents?” 

“Well,” ran the mother’s answer, “I have taught him first to take out 
three pennies, one for church and one for Sunday-school and one for the 
missionary box; then he puts five cents in his little bank, and the balance 
he spends as he likes.” 

This time the educator’s reply was very much to the point: 

“Whose ten cents is this anyway? How would you like to be compelled 
to give three-tenths of every bit of money you have for church work, and 
to lay aside another five-tenths to save, and you to live on the balance—the 
remaining two-tenths? Yet that is just exactly what you have been insisting 
upon with your boy. You have given him no voice in the matter. You 
forget that although experience is a dear teacher it is also a good one. 
Your boy might better gain experience at ten cents a week than later at ten 
dollars a week. Give him his ten cents a week. No more: but give him 
that. Let his contributions to church work be voluntary just as yours 
are. Put something before him to save for—something that he wants. 
But give him the handling of that ten cents himself. It will teach him 
the value of money better than anything you can ever hope to do or say.” 

And never were truer words spoken than these, which may well be taken 
to heart by many parents who by mistaken love crush all the individuality 
out of their boys. 








A WOMAN WROTE A BRIGHT EPIGRAM not long ago that 
we can all well take to heart and tuck away in a part of 
our minds that we use every day. She said: “ As children 
we speak of learning the three R’s: as men and women we 





The Three 











fail lamentably to learn the three B’s: to be Bright, Brave 
A and Busy.” 
ou De ee Which reminds one of the old lady who had nearly 
and Women| reached the hundred-year mark, and was asked by a woman 
what was the secret of her old age. ‘‘My two D W’s, my 
dear,” she replied: “Don’t Worry, and Drink Water”’! 
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JULIA MAGRUDER'S ROMANCE OF MYSTERY 





“He Drew Her Toward Him Urgently, Compellinsly, Even While His Fascinated Gaze was Fixed Upon the Moon” 


Her Husband 


The Mystery of a Man: By Julia Magruder 


R. EGBERT LOTHIAN.” 
Mrs. Lawrence held up the bit of cardboard 


delicately, as she read the name aloud. It was 
evident that the thought of her visitor did not occupy her 
whole attention, for as she glanced into the mirror on her 
dressing-table she appeared to be less concerned with the 
card than with the hand that held it. Her hand was her best 
point, and she had been in the act of polishing her nails 
when the card was brought in by her maid. 

‘‘Who’s he?”’ said Enid, glancing up from the illustrated 
paper she was looking over. 

“Egbert Lothian is that Scotchman I told you of,” the 
elder woman replied with a preoccupied air. ‘‘I was just 
going to have my hair treated. I can’t put that off, yet I 
don’t like to excuse myself; men are so scarce in Italy. 
He’s tremendously serious and inordinately proud, so I 
don’t want to offend him. Enid, do be a dear and see him 
for a few moments.”’ 

‘‘Excuse me. He came to see you; he may not care to 
see me; and if he is as serious as you say he might tell me 
so, which would be embarrassing.” 

‘*Oh, as to that, one woman is the same as another to him. 
He only wants to have one to talk to. You can do that just 
as well as I.” 

“My talk might not please him,” said Enid. 

‘*No more would mine! He’s an odd man, and he doesn’t 
undervalue himself. I really must have my hair done, and 
I don’t know what excuse to make.”’ 

Enid rose to her feet. ‘Oh, I'll go down and speak to him 
if you like,” she said. ‘I’ve nothing else to do.” 


22S She turned to the long mirror on the other side of the 
room and pulled her silver belt-buckle down to its proper 
place, elongating her slim waist and raising her broad shoul- 
ders as she did so. Self-depreciation was distinctly not a 
trait of this young lady, and as she looked at the tall figure 
in white which the glass reflected some consciousness within 
made her smile. 

‘“One woman is the same as another to him,’ eh?” she 
said to herself as she descended the stairs. ‘‘ Well, if he is 
really a serious man, perhaps I’ll open his eyes for him— 
if it amuses me. But he’s probably not worth the small 
amount of trouble it would take to undeceive him.”’ 

The instant her eyes rested on him, however, all doubt on 
this score vanished. He was standing in the little hotel 
parlor, with his back to the door. As she entered he turned 
around. Here was no insignificant person; that much was 
evident at a glance. 

With a quickened interest she advanced toward him, 
extending her hand as she said: ‘‘Good-morning.” 

The stranger bowed gravely. 

‘‘Mrs. Lawrence is in the hands of her coiffeur,’’ Miss 
Gerard went on. ‘‘She could not come down at once, so 
she asked me to see you and explain.” 

‘‘She is very good. You are very good.’’ He spoke 
coldly, but in a delightful voice with the suspicion of a 
“burr’”’ in it. 


Author of “A Heaven-Kissin Hill,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATION BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 


Serious! He was much more than serious. She felt that 
he was capable of proving himself intense. Compared to 
him almost any man that she had known seemed a trifler, 
and Enid Gerard was tired of trifling, both in herself and in 
her friends. That she was what is called a coquet nobody 
but herself would have attempted to deny; lately, however, 
she had essayed the réle of seriousness and taken certain 
vows, unknown to all but her own conscience, to eschew the 
indulgence of this tendency for the future. Now, however, 
she found herself deliberately trying to charm this man, and 
trying also to justify herself in the act on the ground that 
it would be a charity to open his eyes. 

She had a distinguished personality, dark eyes, abundant 
dark hair, and a very white skin of such a transparency that 
the ebb and flow of blood controlled by her ever-changing 
emotions could be distinctly seen beneath its fair surface; 
a strong chin—a little too square for the approved feminine 
type—and a smile of great brilliancy. 





N&ZSH In the first moment of her meeting with Lothian she 
assured herself that she had never encountered a person 
more self-contained, more capable of self-control. This fact 
confirmed in her the impulses of daring with which she had 
come down to see him. 

“Tt is nice to see some one today,” she said lightly. “I 
find this place very stupid; don’t you?”’ 

“No,” he said deliberately. 

“What have you found it? Do tell me; I am anxious 
to know.” 

“T think Lago Maggiore a very attractive place,’’ he 
said stiffly. 

“Why?” 

The fact that he did not answer seemed to proceed less 
from embarrassment than from a preference for silence. 

“Then whom ?”’ said Enid flippantly. 

“T really don’t understand,” he said more coldly still. 

“Pardon me; I have taken a liberty,’”’ she said impul- 
sively. ‘‘I am a total strangerto you. You are not even 
aware of my name, are you?”’ 

“No,” he answered, visibly mollified. As she remained 
silent he went on more gently than he had spoken yet. 
‘*What is it?” 

“Enid.”’ 

Lothian made no answer to her surprising announcement 
except by a sudden look. 

She kept her eyes upon him as she spoke again. ‘‘ Enid,” 
she repeated in the same winning tone. ‘‘ You like it?’’ 

He did not answer at once. 

“Then you don’t like it,’”’ she said wistfully. ‘‘ It is rather 
a fanciful name.”’ 

The somewhat hard, gray eyes that met her own were 
obviously trying to read her. 

As his silence continued Enid’s face assumed a look of dis- 
tress that was not wholly insincere, for she began to fear that 
she had blundered. Her dark eyes sought his questioningly 
as she said: “ Have I offended you, Mr. Lothian?” 

“No,” he said deliberately, ‘‘ Miss ——’”’ 

(Page 7) 


“Enid,” she said, promptly filling the pause. She uttered 
the little word this time in a tone that certainly beautified it. 

His rigid look relaxed somewhat as he continued: ‘‘ You 
have not offended me. Excuse me, but I don’t know your 
other name.”’ 

““That’s of no consequence. I am—Enid. My other 
name, Gerard, seems to mean little to people. To friends 
and enemies alike I pass as Enid. It lends itself remarkably 
well to both. To some I am Enid; to others, Enid.’’ The 
emphasis she put on the first was eloquent with tenderness; 
that on the last was flippant and sarcastic. 

To her satisfaction she saw the hard face before her 
softening yet more. 

“‘T wonder how you would say it, now,”’ she ventured. 

“Not at all,” he said, the habit of convention getting the 
upper hand again. ‘I should not take such a liberty.” 

“Oh, I wish you would,” she said, with the air of a child 
who has taken a fancy to the moon. 

ac Why ?”’ 

“I don’t know why; but I’d hate you to be of those who 
think of me as Enid,” she said, giving the word an inflection 
that made the personality behind the name seem nothing 
short of detestable. 

““That I could never be,’”’ he responded quickly. 

““Could you ever, do you think—after time had passed 
and I had perhaps done something to overcome my odious 
faults—could you ever be of the number who think of me as 
Enid?”’ The way in which she now pronounced it made it 
seem alluring. 

He smiled; it was a rather stiff little smile, which 
seemed to come grudgingly to his stern lips. ‘‘When you 
speak of your faults like that,” he said, ‘‘it seems a reversal 
of the old proverb. ‘Who accuses herself excuses herself,’ 
it should be!”’ 


’ 


ZS This was so much beyond anything that could pas- 
sibly have been expected that Enid felt she ought to be 
delighted; but there was something in this man which com- 
pelled her, momentarily at least, to be serious. In one 
instant she passed from an artificial mood to a real one. 

““You will hate me when you know me,” she said abruptly. 

“I rather imagine not. Why do you think so?”’ 

‘Because in reality I am the opposite of all you like.” 

Again Lothian took refuge in silence. 

“Don’t you think so? Don’t you agree with me?”’ she 
persisted, looking searchingly into his eyes. 

To her surprise she saw there an expression of perplexity. 
That such a look was unnatural to him she felt sure. He had 
appeared to her from the first moment the most firmly 
poised, self-secure man she had ever seen. Her discovery 
induced her to add quickly: ‘‘ But there are certain things 
that I would like to teach you.” 

“‘For instance?’’ he asked. 

““You are too masterful.” 

“I don’t profess to know much about women,” he said. 
“But isn’t that supposed to be a trait that appeals to them 
in men?” 
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‘‘Some women, perhaps—a very old-fashioned variety. 
But do you think women like to be slaves?”’ * 

“‘Some women, as you say.” 

‘* And that’s the sort of women you like?’”’ 

“‘T have not said so.” 

“But I know it all the same. That is the type you 
prefer—the yielding and submissive.” 

“‘Unquestionably,”’ he said. 
surrender to a woman; that is pastime. But there is no 
real marriage relationship between men and women 
except in the recognized law of surrender on the part of 
the woman.” 

His face and voice had reverted to the hard expression 
which she felt to be their natural one. This would 
be a terrible man to marry, she reflected; but he would 
be a delightful one to humble. 

“I don’t agree with you, but I should like to know 
your reason for saying that. You are so in earnest. 
Most people only jest on such subjects,” and she regarded 
him wistfully out of dark, earnest eyes. 

“Tf you will let me——’’ he began in a tone almost 
eager for him; but just at this moment Mrs. Lawrence 
appeared, cutting short the conversation. 

Enid, feeling her friend’s arrival a discordant note, 
soon made the excuse of letters to write and left the 
pair alone. 


ISS GERARD'S position in life was more or less that 

of a waif and stray. Both her parents had died in 
her childhood, and she had fallen into the hands of an 
aunt, who had promptly let it be understood, after the 
years of boarding-school were over, that the girl was 
expected to marry with as little delay as possible. Yet four 
years had since elapsed and there was no sign of matri- 
mony, a fact which, as Enid well knew, had begun to get 
on the nerves of her aunt, whose attitude of protest was 
the more reasonable because opportunities for changing 
her estate had not been lacking. 

Enid had a moderate fortune of her own, and far more 
than the average personal endowments— perfect health, 
unquestionable beauty and intelligence, and—what was 
more than all these—attractiveness. People gravitated 
to her with the sureness of a natural law, and to her aunt 
it seemed a sort of obstinacy in the girl not to make her 
choice from the comparatively large number of oppor- 
tunities that offered. Recently Enid had begun to guard 
the secret of each rejection of such a chance, feeling 
herself more or less a culprit; and recently, also, she had 
compelled herself to look squarely in the face the stern 
necessity of marriage. 

She had come to Europe this spring with very serious 
dispositions in her mind. Convinced that she ought to 
marry she had decided not to be too scrupulous as to the 
conditions of that marriage, so long as the usual require- 
ments of a girl of her position and attractions were 
fulfilled. In view of all this she reproached herself 
roundly, after this interview with Lothian, for having 
returned to the tactics which she had resolved to repudi- 
ate—the mere testing of her power over a man whom she 
did not consider seriously in any sense. Egbert Lothian 
was a Scotchman with rigid ideals and narrow sympathies; 
he was not in the least a man of the world; and, with the 
plan of life which she had outlined for herself, he could 
not be considered as at all eligible. Yet she felt in this 
man a certain unusualness that interested her. She saw 
that he had a strong will and firm convictions. To 
conquer and humble such a man attracted her almost 
irresistibly. 


N23 She learned from Mrs. Lawrence that Lothian wasa 
man of importance and social position in his own country, 
where he possessed an estate of prodigious extent. Mrs. 
Lawrence added that there was nothing against him if one 
liked that kind of man, but that she considered that 
Oliver Cromwell would make quite as agreeable a hus- 
band. Enid reflected that Mrs. Lawrence was no doubt 
right; yet the instant her eyes had rested on him she had 
had one of her foolish convictions about him, as if she 
recognized in him just the personal appearance and bear- 
ing with which she had vaguely accredited her undis- 
covered ideal. The look of power and strong will in him 
enchanted her, and if she failed to find with it the tender- 
ness and sentiment which also belonged to her ideal, why, 
obviously it would be an interesting task to bring these 
things to life. 

Mrs. Lawrence had been recruiting after her winter 
gayeties in Rome when Enid had joined her at the 
little village on Lago Maggiore. Mr. Lothian—who, it 
appeared, had been traveling about for pastime—had 
established himself at another hotel in the village, and, 
as Mrs. Lawrence had declared without enthusiasm, was 
likely to turn up frequently, a fact which she welcomed 
only on the ground that he was better than nobody and 
could sail a boat and row. 


It was something of a disappointment to Enid when 
the evening of that day passed without sight or sign of 
Lothian. She was keenly impatient to see what their 
next interview would develop. 

All the following morning Mrs. Lawrence found Enid 
a dull companion. She seemed to be preoccupied and 
was almost totally silent. It had been chiefly for the 
reason that Enid was what she called ‘good company”’ 
that she had offered herself as chaperon to the girl for 
this sojourn abroad. Today, however, Enid made some 
excuse to get out of every plan which Mrs. Lawrence 
proposed for their amusement. She didn’t want to row 
because the sun was hot—a fact which ordinarily she 
ignored. She didn’t want to walk because she was tired. 
She gave no reason for not wanting to talk, but she simply 
didn't do it. 

After a rather patient endurance of this sort of thing 
Mrs. Lawrence said impetuously: ‘‘ Really, Enid, you are 
too dull for words! You won't do anything that I pro- 
pose. When Egbert Lothian comes I'll get him to take 
me somewhere, if only to get rid of you.” 

“Is he coming? When?” said Enid quickly. 

“It is natural to suppose that he will come, as there’s 
nothing else for him to do in this stupid place.” 

To the surprise of Mrs. Lawrence Enid now proposed 
to go out rowing. 

‘But the sun!”’ exclaimed the elder lady mockingly. 

“‘Come along,” was the girl’s response. ‘‘ You can sit 
under a parasol and I'll do the rowing.”’ 


“A man may play at - 


Enid’s capriciousness was so well known to her friends 
that Mrs. Lawrence made no further comment as she 
turned to get ready. 

Later as they were leaving the hotel Enid remarked in 
a manner somewhat elaborate in its indifference: .‘‘ Sup- 
pose Mr. Lothian should call? Hadn't you better leave a 
message ?”’ 

A message was accordingly left at the desk to the effect 
that the ladies were out rowing, and that he might—if he 
liked—get a boat and follow them. 

“Tf not,” put in Enid, “he might wait and lunch with 
us, mightn’t he?”’ 

The message was amplified to this effect by Mrs. 
Lawrence, who, on rejoining her friend, said laughingly: 
“You needn’t make fun of me any more about being 
dependent on the society of men. You see how it is now 
to be so situated as to put your professions to the proof.” 

Enid congratulated herself upon the fact that she was 
walking ahead of her friend along the narrow path, when 
she realized that these words had made the color fly into 
her cheeks. 

“I don’t care for men,” she said, “‘except for the most 
casual diversion and amusement.” 

“Unless you have another man in sight to fill that réle 
I advise you not toexpress such an opinion to Mr. Lothian; 
he would think it a most unwomanly sentiment.” 

Enid lifted her chin. ‘It’s a matter of very small 
importance to me what Mr. Lothian thinks of me.” 

As she said these words she was startled by the sudden 
consciousness that she cared more for this very thing than 
she had found it in her tocare for any other for a long time. 
It was a new sensation, for there was an influence, a 
potency in this man’s personality that touched something 
within her that had not been touched before. 

It was this consciousness which had made her silent 
and preoccupied all day, and which caused her now to 
quicken her steps as she descended the path to the water. 
She had an impulse to run away from such a thought, to 
cut off the knowledge of it. 

On reaching the water’s edge she quickly unfastened 
the boat and made ready the oars, and scarcely was Mrs. 
Lawrence seated before the little craft shot out into the 
placid water. Enid could row as well as she could swim, 
having been born near the water and having learned its 
ways as a child. 

“Mercy, Enid!’’ exclaimed her companion, 
work so hard. You haven't got a race to win.” 

“Tlove it,” answered the girl, bending to the long stroke. 
“‘And I love to get hot and sunburnt and tired. When 
it’s over I feel that I’ve done something.” 


“don’t 


ZS A breeze had sprung up, ruffling the lake’s smooth 
surface. Enid turned her face upward, deliberately 
trying to recover the sensations of early morning by 
looking away from the earth. Presently she heard Mrs. 
Lawrence say: 

“There’s a sailboat coming behind us. How nice it 
looks. The man in it seems as cool asa cucumber. Why, 
dear me, it’s Egbert Lothian!” 

Enid made no sign, but it seemed to her that her very 
shoulders must look conscious as she sent the light boat 
along faster than ever. 

Lothian, poised at ease by his tiller, watched her with 
a strange interest. What a stroke for a woman, he 
thought; what muscles she had! What a trained and 
practiced eye and hand! This was just the sort of thing 
he had always disliked ina woman. That he had now a 
feeling which was the contrary of disapproval puzzled 
him; but this sense of bewilderment was not unpleasant. 
Why wasn’t she taking care of her complexion, he reflected, 
as a lady should? And what did she mean by hardening 
and tanning her hands in this unfeminine way? From 
mere force of habit these comments occurred to his mind; 
but he did not attempt to deny to himself that he had 
a sense of enjoyment in observing her that was greater 
than his disapprobation. 

Ina few more minutes the fresh breeze had brought the 
sailboat alongside. But still Enid kept up that strong, 
rhythmic motion, forward and back—apparently con- 
cerned wholly with her strenuous task—and did not turn 
toward him until he called out: 

‘““Good-morning.” 

It struck her that his voice sounded less constrained 
than when she had heard it last. She let him get almost 
past before she turned in answer to his greeting. He had 
turned, too, and was looking hard at her, as if there were 
no one else in the boat. When her eyes encountered that 
look a little sense of shock darted through ‘her. In 
another moment he had passed, and the space between 
them was increasing rapidly. 

When the small boat had vanished around the lovely 
bend of the great Sasso di Ferro Mountain Enid put about 
for shore. As she landed and walked up the little path 
which she had descended scarcely more than an hour 
before she had the ‘sense that something of importance 
had happened to her in the interval. This had not been 
an ordinary hour; even the rowing and the desultory 
talk with her friend had been seemingly lifted above the 
common things which they appeared to be by that one 
instant’s interchange of looks between her and Lothian. 
She had seen this man but twice, yet this second meeting, 
although silent, seemed to have meant more, said more, 
left a more vivid impression on her than any talk she had 
had with him—or withany other man she had ever known. 


OTH Mrs. Lawrence and Enid, in differing kind and 
degree, were disappointed when the afternoon and 
evening went by without their seeing Lothian again. 
Mrs. Lawrence’s chagrin was light and volubly expressed; 
that of her friend was deeper and more silent. 

Next morning, when Enid opened her shutters at an 
early hour and stepped out into the effulgent beauty of 
the day, she felt a longing for a plunge into the fluctuant, 
enticing water spread before her. But a new element was 
mingled with this desire and forbade her to indulge it. 
If she should go and should meet Lothian there—she 
knew that he took a morning swim—she felt that the 
pleasure of the experience would be spoiled for her by 
her consciousness that he would disapprove of her coming. 
Not only Mrs. Lawrence’s words, but her own experience 
and intuition as well, had made her aware that this man 
was severely conventional where the conduct of women 
was concerned, and she was now confronted with the fact 
that this disapproval was a thing she had come to fear. 


Then an impulse of her own inherent spirit came to her. 
What! was she—Enid Gerard—going to allow a feeling 
of timidity about offending the small prejudices of a prig 
to interfere with the pleasure of her morning bath? 
Preposterous! She would certainly go, if for nothing else 
than to show this Mr. Lothian how very little his presence 
at the present moment, or his opinions at any time, 
concerned her. 

She felt proud, self-reliant and abundantly equal to 
her undertaking as-she ran down the path to the beach. 
She had even invented the phrases she would use, and 
pictured vividly to herself his manner of receiving them. 
He was not to be seen. Not only was he not there, but 
he did not come. After a rather spiritless swim she went 
home declaring to herself that she was glad, but knowing 
in her heart that she was disappointed. 


\&4H “Do you suppose Mr. Lothian disapproves of women 
rowing?”’ she suddenly inquired of Clara Lawrence some 
hours later. 

“I think it’s highly probable,’’ was the reply. ‘I 
imagine he disapproves of a woman’s doing anything but 


‘Sit on a cushion and sew up a seam, 
And feed upon strawberries, sugar and cream’; 


the seam being a shirt for her liege lord, and the diet of 
his selecting, which it is her part to eat gratefully, and by 
no means to forget herself so far as to ask for stronger or 
less sugary food.” 

Enid looked reflective for a moment. Then she said: 
‘‘Whether one finds him agreeable or not is a matter of 
taste, but that he is remarkable is beyond question. 
You were right when you called him serious. He makes 
other men seem trivial enough. But he is much more than 
serious. I consider him a most distinguished man.”’ 

Mrs. Lawrence stared. ‘‘I don’t know what you mean 
by distinguished ”” she began. 

Enid interrupted her: ‘‘I may mean a different thing 
from what you mean, but my idea is exactly exemplified 
by this man. He is distinguished by the fact of his total 
unlikeness to other men, from whom he stands apart by 
reason of his higher ideals, stronger self-control and 
superior comprehension of the aim and end of life.’’ 

‘Enid, you do make me tired!”’ exclaimed Clara. ‘‘If 
I allowed myself to be astonished by anything that you 
do I’d wonder what you’re up to now. It never pays to 
take you seriously, however; so I suppose this is one of 
your pleasantries.” 

Enid was about to speak, but checked herself. It 
occurred to her that it might save trouble to let it go at 
that. Explanations to Clara were rather wearing. She 
had been led into expressing her opinions about Lothian 
by the keen sense that he was avoiding her, and for the 
first time she found herself in the position of having 
attracted and repelled a man at the same time. She 
desired to see him again that she might compei a con- 
tinuance of his interest in her. She was confident of doing 
this if she had the chance, and time was passing danger- 
ously. He might even go away, and she might never see 
him again. At this thought there was a sudden catch in 
her breath which gave her a real sense of alarm. What 
was the matter with her? Why had this man’s coming 
again become of such importance to her? 

Suddenly she got to her feet with an energetic move- 
ment. It was a bright, warm, delightful afternoon. She 
felt disinclined to spend the whole of it with Mrs. Lawrence, 
so she put on her short skirt and went for a walk along 
the road which bordered the lake. She had not gone far 
when she saw a horseman approaching. A moment later, 
when she saw that it was Lothian, a sudden agitation 
seized her. He looked well ona horse; he rode well. She 
adored riding. She would have loved to go with him. 
Perhaps that might be But when he came up to her 
he reined in only so much as politeness required; then 
with a casual, courteous bow he passed on his way. When, 
an hour later, she returned from her walk she learned that 
her friend had received a call from Mr. Lothian. 








WES Enid found herself stung by his behavior more than 
she could have believed possible. Evidently he wished 
to avoid her—disapproved of her. She waited some 
minutes for Clara to continue the subject of her visitor, 
but she seemed engrossed in her embroidery and disposed 
to be silent. 

When Enid could bear it no longer she summoned a 
manner of indifferent languor ‘and said casually: ‘‘ What 
did you and Mr. Lothian talk about?” 

“You, for one thing. I asked him if he did not think 
you handsome, and he said vaguely that he didn’t know; 
then as if aware that he had perhaps not seemed very 
civil he said that you would no doubt be considered so. 
He disapproves of you, Enid; but, of course, I knew 
beforehand that he would.” 

“‘T can’t say that the disapproval of a prig appears to 
me in the light of an insupportable calamity,” said Enid. 

“He is a prig,”’ Mrs. Lawrence admitted, ‘‘but what a 
handsome one! I never saw a better figure, and his 
riding clothes show it off. I never realized till today how 
good-looking he really is.”’ 

“Then I don’t know where your eyes have been,’’ was 
Enid’s rather acrid response; ‘‘and yet there’s something 
in his face that I don’t like—a sort of hard, inscrutable 
look. He could be very unpleasant, I imagine.” 

Mrs. Lawrence seemed to have become entirely absorbed 
in her embroidery, as she attentively regarded the gay 
square spread out upon her knee. ‘There, I’ve got this 
horrid thing all wrong,”’ she exclaimed in an irritated tone. 
‘“‘The truth is I’ve a headache coming on, and I might as 
well give up to it. If that tiresome man had done any- 
thing to amuse me it might have passed off; but he was 
too dull for words. Well, there’s compensation in all 
things; it makes me bear cheerfully the fact that he’s 
going away.” 

Enid’s head went up with a sudden toss. 
away? When?” 

‘‘Almost immediately. I don’t even know whether he 
will call again or not, and I must say I don’t care. He was 
a bore.”’ She got up, and, gathering her working materials 
together, added: ‘‘I must go now and lie down. I’m 
sorry you'll have to take dinner alone, but there’s nothing 
for it when this stage is reached but to give up and be still.” 

Left alone Enid sat for some moments with knitted 
brows and tight-shut lips. Then suddenly her face 
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| Decline Matrimony and Make My Début . 


By Sarah Bernhardt 





NoTE— Perhaps no woman’s achieve- 
ment of recent date has so impressed the 
American public as the marvelous acting 
of Madame Sarah Bernhardt at the age of 
sixty-eight, upon her present American 
visit. As a contrast to the wonderful 
actress as she is now at her more than 
mature age it has seemed to the Editors 
of THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL that it 
might be of interest to our readers to 
see her, through her own words, as she 
was as a girl, and when she first appeared 
on the stage, upon which she was destined 
to play such a wonderful part. 

In the last issue of THE JOURNAL 
Madame Bernhardt told of her turbulent 
girlhood from the age of three. These 
impressions are from Madame Bern- 
hardt’s own pen, as taken from her 
““Memories of My Life,’’ placed at 
THE JOURNAL’S disposal by the courtesy 
of the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton 
and Company. 

WANTED to be a nun: my family 

wanted me to go to the Conserva- 

toire to study for the stage. I ac- 
cepted the latter course. I had passed 
the necessary examination for entrance, 
and from that day a great change 
beganin me. For rather a long time, 
indeed, my soul remained childlike, 
but my mind discerned life more dis- 
tinctly. I felt the need of creating a 
personality for myself. That was the 
first awakening of my will. I wanted 
to be some one—I did not understand 
until a few months later why. 

A friend of my godfather made me 
an offer of marriage. This man was a 
rich tanner and very kind, but so dark 
and with such long hair and such a 
beard that he disgusted me. I refused 
him and my godfather then asked to 
speak to me alone. He made me sit 
down in my mother’s boudoir and said 
to me: 

“My child, it is folly to refuse Mon- 
sieur B He has sixty thousand 
francs a year and expectations.”’ 

It was the first time I had heard this 
use of the word, and when the meaning 
was explained to me I wondered if that 
was the right thing to say on such an 
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I began to work with the greatest 
zeal and did not miss a single lesson. 
Every morning I went to the Con- 
servatoire with my governess. I cer- 
tainly owe all that I know to the 
variety of instruction which I had, 
and which I followed up in the most 
devoted way. I remember my three 
professors, Régnier, Provost and Sam- 
son, as though I had heard them only 
yesterday. 

The examination day arrived and | 
did not look at all nice. My mother 
had insisted on my having my hair 
done up by her hairdresser, and I had 
cried and sobbed on seeing this 
“‘Figaro”’ make partings all over my 
head in order to separate my rebellious 
mane. He had suggested this style to 
my mother, and my head was in his 
stupid hands for more than an hour 
and a half, for he never before had to 
deal with a mane like mine. He kept 
mopping his forehead and mutter- 
ing: ‘‘What hair! Good heavens! it 
is horrible—just like tow! It might 
be the hair of a white negress.”’ 
Turning to my mother he suggested 
that my head should be entirely shaved 
and the hair then trained as it grew 
again. ‘I will think about it,” replied 
my mother in an absent-minded way. 
I turned my head so abruptly to look 
at her when she said this that the 
curling-irons burned my forehead. 
The man was using the irons to uncurl 
my hair. He considered that it curled 
naturally in such a disordered style 
that he must get the natural curl out 
of it and then wave it, as this would 
be more becoming to the face. 


WES Finally I was out of the hands of 
this wretched man and was _ nearly 
dead with fright after an hour and a 
half of brushing, combing, curling, 
hairpinning, with my head turned from 
left to right and from right to left. I 
was completely disfigured at the end 
of it all, and did not recognize myself. 
My hair was drawn tightly back from 
my temples, my ears were very visible 
and stood out, looking positively im- 








occasion. 

“Why, yes,” replied my godfather, 
‘‘you are idiotic with your romantic 
ideas. Marriage is a business affair and must be considered 
as such. Your future father-in-law and mother-in-law will 
have to die, just as we shall, and it is by no means disagree- 
able to know that they will leave two million francs to their 
son, and consequently to you if you marry him.” 

“T shall not marry him though.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Because I do not love him.”’ 

“But you never love your husband before 
my practical adviser. ‘‘ You can love him after.” 

“‘ After what?” 

“Ask your mother. But listen to me now, for it is not a 
question of that. You must marry. Your mother has a 
small income which your father left her when he died, but 
this income comes from the profits of the manufactory which 
belongs to your grandmother, and she cannot bear your 
mother, who will therefore lose that income, and then have 
nothing and three children on her hands. It is that accursed 
lawyer who is arranging all this. The whys and wherefores 
would take too long to explain. Your father managed his 
business affairs very badly. You must marry, therefore: if 
not for your own sake, for the sake of your mother 
and sisters. You can then give your mother the 
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replied 


‘“‘Tf you do not marry me, Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘I shall 
die of grief.” 

I looked at him and repeated to myself the words, “die of 
grief.”” I was embarrassed and desperate, but at the same 
time delighted, for he loved me just as a man does ina play. 
Phrases that I had read or heard came to my mind vaguely, 
and I repeated them without any real conviction, and then 
left him without the slightest coquetry. 

Monsieur B did not die. He is still living and has a 
very important financial position. He is much nicer now 
than when he was so black, for at present he is quite white. 





ZB I had just passed my first examination with remarkable 
success, particularly in tragedy. The second prize for tragedy 
was awarded me, to the great dissatisfaction of the public, 
as it was thought that I ought to have had the first prize. 
And yet it was only just that I should have the second, on 
account of my age and the short time I had been studying. 

I felt, therefore, I had the right to refuse Monsieur B : 
My future lay open before me, and consequently my mother 
would not be in want if she should lose her income. 





Sarah Bernhardt as She Looked When She Left the Conservatoire to Make Her Début on the Stage 


proper in their nakedness, while on the 
top of my head was a parcel of little 
sausages arranged near each other to 
imitate the ancient diadem. 

I was perfectly hideous. My forehead, of which I caught 
a glimpse under the golden mass of my hair, seemed to me 
immense, implacable. I did not recognize my eyes, accus- 
tomed as I was to see them veiled by the shadow of my hair. 
My head seemed to weigh two or three pounds. I was accus- 
tomed to do my hair, as I still do it, with two hairpins, and 
this man had put five or six packets of them in it. All this 
was heavy for my poor head. 

I was late, so I had to dress very quickly. I cried with 
anger, and my eyes grew smaller, my nose larger, and my 
veins swelled. But it was the climax when I had to put 
my hat on. It would not go on the pile of sausages, and my 
mother wrapped my head up in a lace scarf and hurried me 
to the door. 

On arriving at the Conservatoire I hurried with my 
petite dame to the waiting-room, while my mother went direct 
to the hall. When once I was in the waiting-room I tore off 
the lace, and, seated on a bench, after relating the Odyssey 
of my hairdressing I gave my head up to my companions. 
All of them adored and envied my hair because it was so 
soft and light and golden. All of them took pity on my 
sorrow and were touched by my ugliness. The 
girls began to take out my hairpins. I stood 





hundred thousand francs your father left you, 
which no one else can touch. Monsieur B—— 
will allow you three hundred thousand francs. I 
have arranged everything so that you can give 
this to your mother if you like, and with four 
hundred thousand francs she will be able to live 
very well.” 

I cried and sobbed, and asked to have time to 
think it over. 

I found my mother in the dining-room. 

“Has your godfather told you?’ she asked 
gently, in rather a timid way. 

““Yes, Mother; yes, he has told me. Let me 
think it over, will you?’ I said, sobbing, as I 
kissed her neck lingeringly. 


ZH I then locked myself in my bedroom, and 
for the first time for many days I regretted the 
separation from my convent. All my childhood 
rose up before me, and I cried more and more, 
and felt so unhappy that I wished I could die. 
Gradually, however, I began to get calm again, 
and realized what had happened and what my 
godfather’s words meant. Most decidedly I did 
not want to marry this man. Since I had been 
at the Conservatoire I had learned a few things 
vaguely—very vaguely, for I was never alone— 
but I understood enough to make me not want 
to marry without being in love. I was, however, 
destined to be attacked in a quarter from which I 
should not have expected it. A friend asked 
me to go up to her room to see the embroidery she 
was doing on a frame for my mother’s birthday. 

My astonishment was great to find Monsieur 
B there. He begged me to change my mind. 
He made me very wretched, for he pleaded with 
tears in his eyes. 

“Do you want a larger marriage settlement ?”’ 
he asked. ‘I would make it five hundred thou- 
sand francs.” 











up, triumphant, without any hairpins and with- 
out any sausages. But my poor hair was heavy 
with the beef marrow the wretched man had 
put on it, and it was full of the partings he had 
made for the creation of the sausages. It fell 
now in mournful-looking, greasy flakes around my 
face. I shook my head for five minutes in mad 
rage. I then succeeded in making the hair more 
loose, and I put it up as well as I could with a 
couple of hairpins. 


WEE The competition had commenced and I was 
the tenth to be called. I could not remember 
what I had to say when my name echoed through 
the room, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt!’ | 
then sprang up without an idea in my mind and 
without uttering a word. I looked around for 
the pupil who was to give me my answers, and 
together we made our entry. 

I was surprised at the sound of my voice, which 
I did not recognize. I had cried so much that 
it had affected my voice and I spoke through 
my nose. 

I finished my scene, made my bow and went 
away in the midst of very feeble and spiritless ap- 
plause. I walked like a somnambulist, and, on 
reaching Madame Guérard and Mademoiselle 
de Brabender, fainted away in theirarms. Some 
one went to the hall in search of a doctor, and the 
rumor that ‘‘the little Bernhardt had fainted”’ 
reached my mother. She was sitting far back in 
a box, bored to death. 

When I came to myself again I opened my 
eyes and saw my mother’s pretty face, with tears 
hanging on her long lashes. I laid my head against 
hers and cried quietly, but this time the tears were 
refreshing—not salt ones that burned my eyelids. 

I stood up, shook out my dress and looked at 
myself in the greenish mirror. I wascertainly less 
ugly now, for my face was rested, my hair was once 








But it was not that at all, and I said ina very 
low voice: ‘I do not love you, Monsieur.” 


(Page 9) 


“My Head was in His Stupid Hands for More Than an Hour and a Half” 


more soft and light, and altogether there was a 
general improvement in my appearance. 
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The tragedy competition was over and the prizes had ¢ 
been awarded. I had no recompense at all, but my last 
year’s second prize had been mentioned. I felt confused, 
but it did not cause me any disappointment as I had quite 
expected things to be like this. Several persons had pro- 
tested in my favor. Nothing, however, could overcome 
the bad effect produced that day by my nasal voice, my 
swollen face and my heavy flakes of hair. After half an 
hour’s interval the signal was given for the comedy com- 
petition. I was down as the fourteenth for this, so that I 
had ample time to recover. My fighting instinct now 
began to take possession of me, and a sense of injustice 
made me feel rebellious. I made up my mind that I would 
have the first prize for comedy, and with the exaggeration 
that I have always put into everything I began to get 
excited and I said to myself that if I did not have the 
first prize | must give up the idea of the stage as a career. 
My love of mysticism and weakness for the convent came 
back to me more strongly than ever. 


ZH Then with the most indulgent generosity I 
attributed to myself all the necessary gifts for the fulfill- 
ment of my dream, namely, to become the first, the most 
celebrated and the most envied of actresses. I counted on 
my fingers all my qualities: gracefulness, charm, distinc- 
tion, beauty, mystery, piquancy. Oh, yes,I found I hadall 
these, and when my reason and my honesty raised any 
doubt or suggested a ‘‘but”’ to this fabulous inventory of 
my qualities my combative and paradoxical ego at once 
found a plain, decisive answer which admitted of no 
further argument. 

It was under these special conditions and in this frame 
of mind that I went on to the stage when my turn came. 
The choice of my réle for this competition was a very 
stupid one. I had to represent a married woman who was 
reasonable and given to reasoning; and I was a mere 
child, and looked much younger than I was. In spite of 
this I was very brilliant; I argued well, was very gay and 
had immense success. I was transfigured with joy and 
wildly excited, so sure I felt of a first prize. 

I never doubted for a moment that it would be awarded 
to me unanimously. When the competition was over the 
committee met to discuss the awards. 

The members of the committee at last went to their 
places in the stage box, and there was silence in the hall. 
The young men were called first upon the stage. There 
was no firse prize awarded to them. After this came the 
turn for the girls. 

I was in the doorway, ready to push up to the stage. 
The words “‘first prize for comedy’”’ were uttered, and I 
made a step forward, pushing aside a girl who was a head 
taller than I was. ‘‘First prize for comedy awarded 
unanimously to Mademoiselle Marie Lloyd.’ The tall 
girl I had pushed aside now went forward, slender and 
beaming, toward the stage. 

There were a few muttered protests, but her beauty, 
her distinction and her modest charm won the day with 
every one, and Marie Lloyd was cheered. She passed me 
on her return and kissed me affectionately. We were 
great friends and I liked her very much, but I considered 
her a nonentity asa pupil. I was simply petrified. 

‘Second prize for comedy: Mademoiselle Bernhardt.” 

I had not heard this, and was pushed forward by my 
companions. On reaching the stage I bowed, and all the 
time I could see hundreds of Marie Lloyds dancing before 
me. Some of them were making grimaces, others were 
throwing me kisses—some were fanning themselves and 
others bowing. They were very tall, all these Marie 
Lloyds—too tall for the ceiling, and they walked over the 
heads of all the people and came toward me, crushing me, 
stifling me so that I could not breathe. My face, it 
seems, was whiter than my dress. 


ZS On returning to the greenroom I sat down without 
uttering a word and looked at Marie Lloyd, who was being 
made much of, and who was greatly complimented by 
every one. She was wearing a pale blue tarletan dress, 
with a bunch of forget-me-nots in the bodice and another 
in her black hair. She was very tall, and her delicate white 
shoulders emerged modestly from her dress, which was 
cut very low, as for her this did not matter. Her refined 
face, with its somewhat proud expression, was charming 
and very beautiful. Although very young she had more 
womanly charm than all of us. Her large brown eyes had 
a certain play in them, her little round mouth gave a smile 
which was full of mischief, and the nostrils of her wonder- 
fully cut nose dilated. The oval of her face was intercepted 
by two little ears of the most exquisite shape. She hada 
long, flexible white neck, and the pose of her head was 
charming. It wasa beauty prize that the jury had consci- 
entiously awarded to Marie Lloyd. She had come on the 
stage, gay and fascinating in her rdle of Céliméne, and in 
spite of the monotony of her delivery, the carelessness of 
her elocution and the impersonality of her acting she had 
carried off all the votes because she was the very personi- 
fication of Céliméne, that coquette of twenty years of age 
who was unconsciously so cruel. She had realized for 
every one the ideal dreamed of by Moliére. 

All these thoughts shaped themselves later in my brain, 
and this first lesson, which was so painful at the time, was 
of great service to me in my career. I never forget Marie 
Lloyd’s prize, and every time that I had to create a réle 
the physical body of the character always appeared before 
me, dressed, with her hair done, walking, bowing, sitting 
down, getting up. But this was only a vision which lasted 
a second, for my mind always thought of the soul govern- 
ing this personage. When listening to an author reading 
his work I tried to define the intention of his idea, endeav- 
oring to identify myself with that intention. I have never 
played an author false with regard to his idea, and I have 
always tried to represent the personage according to his- 
tory whenever it is an historical personage, and according 
to the author when it is an invention. 

My mother spoke to Marie Lloyd with that charming 
and distinguished indifference peculiar to her. My god- 
father made a great fuss over her. He had seen my young 
friend a hundred times before and had not been struck by 
her beauty nor yet touched by her poverty, but on this 
particular day he assured us that he had for a long time 
predicted Marie Lloyd's triumph. He then came to me, 
put his two hands on my shoulders and held me facing him. 

“Well, you were a failure,”’ he said. ‘‘Why persist now 
in going in for the theater? You are thin and small, your 
face is rather nice close to, but ugly in the distance, and 
your voice does not carry.” 


“Yes, my dear girl,” put in Monsieur Meydieu, “your 
godfather is right. You had better marry the flour man 
who proposed, or that imbecile of a Spanish tanner who 
lost his brainless head for the sake of your pretty eyes. 
You will never do anything on the stage! You’d better 
marry !”’ 

When I was alone in my room between the sheets, with 
tired limbs, my head heavy and my heart oppressed with 
keeping back my sighs, I tried to consider my wretched 
situation; but sleep, the great restorer, came to the rescue 
and I was very soon slumbering peacefully. When I 
awoke I could not collect my thoughts at first. I won- 
dered what time it was and looked at my watch. It was 
just ten, and I had been asleep since three o’clock in the 
afternoon. I listened for a few minutes, but everything 
was silent in the house. On the table near my bed was a 
small tray on which were a cup of chocolate and a cake. 
A sheet of writing paper was placed upright against the 
cup. I trembled as I took it up, for I never received 
any letters. With great difficulty, by my night-light, I 
managed to read the following words written by Madame 
Guérard: 

‘“‘When you had gone to sleep the Duc de Morny sent 
word to your mother that Camille Doucet had just 
assured him that you were to be engaged for the Comédie 
Francaise. Do not worry any more, therefore, my dear 
child, but have faith in the future. Your petite dame.” 

I pinched myself to make sure that I was really awake. 
I got up and rushed to the window. I looked out, and the 
sky was black. Yes, it was black to every one else, but 
starry tome. The stars were shining, and I looked for my 
own special one and chose the largest and brightest. 

I went back toward my bed and amused myself with 
jumping on to it, holding my feet together. Each time 
I missed I laughed like a lunatic. I then drank my 
chocolate and nearly choked myself devouring my cake. 

Standing up on my bolster I then made a long speech 
to the Virgin Mary at the head of my bed. I adored the 
Virgin Mary, and I explained to her my reasons for not 
being able to take the veil in spite of my vocation. I 
tried to charm and persuade her, and I kissed her very 
gently on her foot, which was crushing the serpent. Then 
in the obscurity of the room I looked for my mother’s por- 
trait. I could scarcely see this, but I threw kisses to it. 
I then took up the letter again from my petite dame and 
went to sleep with it in my mind. 


ZS Two days later our old servant, breathless with 
excitement, brought me a letter. On the corner of the 
envelope there was a wide stamp around which stood the 
magic words, ‘‘Comédie Frangaise.” 

“It is for tomorrow, tomorrow!”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I am 
to go there tomorrow; look—read it!” 

My sisters came rushing to me and seized my hands. 
I danced around with them, singing ‘‘It is tomorrow, it’s 
tomorrow.”’ I had become a personage. 

The next day—Tuesday—I was to go to the Théatre 
Frangais at one o’clock to see the director. 

What was I to wear? That was the great question. 
My mother had sent for the milliner, who had arrived 
with various hats: I chose a white one trimmed with pale 
blue, a white bavolet and blue strings. Aunt Rosine had 
sent one of her dresses for me, for my mother thought all 
of my frocks were too childish. Oh, that dress! I shall 
see it all my life. It was hideous cabbage-green, with 
black velvet put on in Grecian pattern. I looked like 
a monkey in that dress. But I was obliged to wear it. 
Fortunately it was covered by a mantle of black gros- 
grain, stitched all around with white. It was thought 
better for me to be dressed like a grown-up person, and 
all my clothes were suitable only fora child. Mademoiselle 
de Brabender gave me a pair of white gloves, and Madame 
Guérard a sunshade. My mother gave me a very pretty 
turquoise ring. 

Dressed up in this way—looking pretty in my white 
hat, uncomfortable in my green dress, but comforted by 
my mantle—I went with Madame Guérard.. My aunt 
lent me her carriage for the occasion, as she thought it 
would look better to arrive in a private carriage. 

The director received me very kindly and made a little 
nonsensical speech. He then unfolded a paper which he 
handed to Madame Guérard, asking her to look at it and 
then to sign it. This paper was my engagement, and my 
petite dame explained that she was not my mother. 

‘*Ah!”’ said M. Thiérry, getting up, ‘‘then will you take 
it with you and have it signed by Mademoiselle’s mother ?”’ 

On reaching home I took the engagement to my inother. 
She signed it without reading it, and I then fully made up 
my mind to be some one—quand méme. 

The next few days I was working hard at Iphigénie, as 
the director of the Comédie Frangaise had told me I was 
to make my début in this rdle. 


WES At the end of August I received a notice requesting 
me to beat the rehearsal of Iphigénie. Oh, that first notice, 
how it made my heart beat! I could not sleep at night, 
and daylight did not come quickly enough for me. I kept 
getting up to look at the time. It seemed to me that the 
clock had stopped. I had dozed, and I fancied it was the 
same time as before. Finally a streak of light coming 
through the windowpanes was, I thought, the triumphant 
sun illuminating my room. I got up at once, pulled back 
the curtains and mumbled my réle while dressing. 

I arrived for the rehearsal an hour before the time. The 
stage manager asked me whether I knew my rile. 

“Oh, yes!”’ I exclaimed with conviction. 

‘*Come and rehearse it. Would you like to?”’ and he 
took me to the stage. 

I went with him through the long corridor of busts 
which leads from the foyer of the artists to the stage. He 
told me the names of the celebrities represented by these 
busts. I stood still a moment before that of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. ‘‘I love that artiste,’’ I said. 

‘*Do you know her story?” he asked. 

““Ves, I have read all that has been written about her.”’ 

“‘That’s quite right, my child,” said the worthy man. 
“You ought to read all that concerns your art. I will 
lend you some very interesting books.” 

He took me on toward the stage. The mysterious gloom, 
the scenery reared up like fortifications, the bareness of 
the floor, the endless number of weights, ropes, trees, 
friezes, harrows overhead, the yawning house completely 
dark, the silence—broken by the creaking of the floor— 
and the vaultlike chill that one felt—all this together awed 
me. It did not seem to me to be part of that brilliant 


frame for the living artists who, every night, won the 
applause of the house by their merriment or their sobs. 
No, I felt as though I were in the tomb of dead 
glories, and the stage seemed to me to be getting crowded 
with the illustrious ghosts of. those whom the manager 
had just mentioned. With my highly strung nerves, my 
imagination, which was always evoking something, now 
saw them advance toward me, stretching out their hands. 
These specters wanted to take me away with them. I put 
my hands over my eyes and stood still. 

I opened my eyes and paid attention to the worthy 
man’s advice. Book in hand he explained to me where I 
was to stand and my changes of place. He was rather 
pleased with my way of reciting, and he taught me a few 
of the traditions. 

The artists gradually began to arrive, grumbling more 
or less. They glanced at me, and then rehearsed their 
scenes without taking any further notice of meat all. I felt 
inclined to cry, but I was more vexed than anything else. 

When the rehearsal was over it was decided that there 
should be another one at the same hour the following day 
in the public foyer. 


‘ZS On September 1, 1862, the day I was to make my 
début, I was looking at the theatrical posters. On the poster 
of the Comédie Francaise I read the words: ‘‘ Début of 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt.” . . . I have no idea how 
long I stood there fascinated by the letters of my name, 
but I remember that it seemed to me as though every 
person who stopped to read the poster looked at me 
afterward, and I blushed to the very roots of my hair. 

At five o’clock I went to the theater. I was a tre- 
mendously long time dressing, and did not know whether 
I looked nice or not. My petite dame thought I was too 
pale. My mother was to go direct to her seat in the 
theater, and Aunt Rosine was away in the country. 

When we were told that the play was about to commence 
I broke out into a cold perspiration from head to foot and 
felt ready to faint away. I went downstairs trembling, 
tottering, and my teeth chattering. When I arrived on 
the stage the curtain was being raised. That curtain, 
which was raised so slowly and solemnly, was to me like 
the veil being torn which was to let me have a glimpse of 
my future. Adeep, gentle voice made meturnaround. It 
was Provost, my first professor, who had come to encour- 
age me. I greeted him warmly, so glad was I to see him 
again. Samson was there too. Both men had been 
moved by the same sentiment of protection for the poor, 
fragile, nervous girl who was, nevertheless, so full of hope. 
Both of them knew my zeal for work and my obstinate 
will, which was always struggling for the victory over my 
physical weakness. They knew that my device, ‘‘ Quand 
méme,”’ had not been adopted by me merely by chance, 
but that it was the outcome of a deliberate exercise of will 
power on my part. My mother had told them how I had 
chosen this device at the age of nine, after a formidable 
jump over a ditch which no one could jump, and which 
my young cousin had dared me to attempt. I had hurt 
my face, broken my wrist and was in pain all over. While 
I was being carried home I exclaimed furiously: ‘Yes, I 
would do it again, quand méme, if any one dared me again; 
and I will always do what I want to do all my life.” 

Samson and Provost reminded me of this story in order 
to give me courage; but my ears were buzzing so that I 
could not listen to them. Provost heard my catchword 
on the stage and pushed me gently forward. I made 
my entry and hurried toward Agamemnon, my father. 
I did not want to leave him again, as I felt I must have 
some one to hold on to. I then rushed to my mother, 
Clytemnestre. 

I got through my part, and on leaving the stage I tore 
up to my room and began to undress. Madame Guérard 
was terrified and asked me if I was mad. I had only 
played in one scene, and there were four more. I realized 
then that it would really be dangerous to give way to my 
nerves. I had recourse to my own motto, and standing in 
front of the glass, gazing into my own eyes, I ordered my- 
self to be calm and to conquer myself; and my nerves in 
a state of confusion yielded to my brain. I got through 
the play, but was very insignificant in my part. 


N22 The next morning my mother sent for me early. 
She had been looking at Sarcey’s article in ‘‘L’Opinion 
Nationale,”’ and she now read me the following lines: 
‘‘Mademoiselle Bernhardt, who made her début yesterday 
in the réle of Iphigénie, is a tall, pretty girl with a slender 
figure and a very pleasing expression; the upper part of 
her face is remarkably beautiful. She holds herself well, 
and her enunciation is perfectly clear. This is all that 
can be said for her at present.” 

‘The man is an idiot,”’ said my mother, drawing me to 
her. ‘‘ You were charming.” 

She then prepared a little cup of coffee for me and made 
it with cream. I was happy, but not completely so. 

When my godfather arrived in the afternoon he exclaimed: 
*‘Good heavens! my child, what thin arms you have!”’ 

Asa matter of fact people had laughed and I had heard 
them when, stretching out my arms, | had said the famous 
lines in which Fravart had made her famous ‘‘effect’’ 
that was now a tradition. I certainly had made no 
“‘effect,’’ unless the smiles caused by my long, thin arms 
can be reckoned such. 

My second appearance was in Valérie, when I did have 
some slight success. 

My third appearance at the Comédie resulted in the 
following effusion from the pen of the same Sarcey: 

‘The same evening ‘Les Femmes Savantes’ was given. 
This was Mademoiselle Bernhardt’s third appearance, 
and she took the réle of Henriette. She was just as pretty 
and insignificant in this as in that of Junie’’—he had made 
a mistake, as it was Iphigénie I had played—‘‘and of 
Valérie, both of which réles had been intrusted to her 
previously. This performance was a very poor affair, 
and gives rise to reflections by no means gay. That 
Mademoiselle Bernhardt should be insignificant does not 
so much matter. She isa débutante, and among the num- 
ber presented to us it is only natural that some should be 
failures. The pitiful part is, though, that the comedians 
playing with her were not much better than she was, and 
they are sociétaires of the Théatre Frangais. All that they 
had more than their young comrade was a greater famil- 
iarity with the boards. They are just as Mademoiselle 
Bernhardt may be in twenty years’ time if she stays at the 
Comédie Frangaise.”’ 

I did not stay there though. 
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A Romance of Seven Days: By Florence L. Barclay 


The Second Day 


HE Boy arrived in flannels, his racket under his arm. 

He came in as usual through the little green gate in the 

red-brick fruit-wall at the bottom of the garden. From 
the first he had taken this privilege, which, as a matter of 
fact, had never been accorded to anybody. 

The Professor always entered by the front door, placed 
his umbrella in the stand— wet or shine—left his goloshes on 
the mat, hung up his cap and gown, and followed Jenkins 
into the drawing-room. Though he had called regularly 
twice a week during the last dozen years—first, on his old 
friend and tutor, Professor Charteris: after his death, on 
his widow and daughter: and when Miss Charteris was left 
alone, on herself only—he never failed to knock and ring; 
nor did he ever enter unannounced. 

The Boy had dashed in at the garden gate on the occasion 
of his second visit, and appeared to consider that he had thus 
created a precedent which should always be followed. 

Once, and once only—on her thirtieth birthday—the 
Professor had brought Miss Charteris a bouquet; but being 
very absent-minded he deposited the bouquet on the mat 
and advanced into the drawing-room, carrying his goloshes 
in his left hand. Having shaken hands with his right he 
vaguely presented the goloshes. Miss Charteris, never at a 
loss where her friends were concerned, took the Professor’s 
goloshes from his hand, carried them out into the hall, found 
the bouquet on the mat and saved the situation by putting 
the flowers in water and thanking the Professor with some- 
what more hilarity than the ordinary presentation of a 
bouquet would have called forth. 


ZS But to return to the second day. The Boy arrived in 
flannels, and tea was a merry meal. The Boy wanted 
particulars concerning the marriage which had taken place 
a year or so before, between Martha—maid of thirty years’ 
standing, now acting as cook-housekeeper to Miss Charteris— 
and Jenkins, the butler. The Boy wanted to know which 
proposed— Jenkins or Martha; in what terms they announced 
the fact of their engagement to Miss Charteris, whether 
Jenkins ever “‘bucked up and looked like a bridegroom,” 
and whether Martha wore orange blossoms and a wedding 
veil. He extorted the admission that Christobel had been 
present at the wedding, and insisted on a detailed account, 
over which, when given at last, he slapped his knee so often 
and went into such peals of laughter that Miss Charteris 
glanced anxiously toward the kitchen and pantry windows, 
which unfortunately looked out on the garden. 

The Boy expatiated on his enthusiastic admiration for 


Martha, but at the same time was jolly well certain he. 


would have bolted when it came to ‘‘I, Martha, take thee, 
Jenkins,” had he stood in the latter’s shoes. Miss Charteris 
did not dare admit that, as a matter of fact, the sentence 
had been: ‘‘I, Martha, take thee, Noah.’’ That the meek 
Jenkins should possess so historical and patriarchal a name 
would completely have finished the Boy, who was already 
taking considerable risks by combining much laughter with 
an unusually large number of explosive buns. 

The Boy would have it that, excepting in the réle of bride 
and subsequent conjugal owner and disciplinarian, Martha 
was perfect. 
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Miss Charteris admitted Martha’s unrivaled excellence as 
a cook, her economy in management and fidelity of heart. 
But Martha had a temper. Also, though undoubtedly a 
superficial fault—yet trying to the artistic eye of Miss 
Charteris—Martha’s hair was apt to be disheveled and 
untidy. 

“It isa bit wispy,’”’ admitted the Boy reluctantly. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you tell her so?”’ 

Miss Charteris smiled. ‘‘ Boy dear, I daren’t! It would be 
as much as my place is worth to make a personal observation 
to Martha!” 

“‘T’ll tell her for you if you like,”’ said the Boy coolly. 

“Tf you do,’’ warned Miss Charteris, “it will be the very 
last remark you will ever make in Martha’s kitchen, Boy.”’ 

“Oh, there are ways of telling,’’ said the Boy airily, and 
pinched an explosive bun. 

After tea they took their rackets and strolled down the 
lawn, pausing a moment while she chose him a buttonhole. 
The tie was orange on this second day, and she gathered 
the opening bud of a William Allen Richardson rose. She 
smiled into its golden heart as she pinned it in his white 
flannel coat. Somehow it brought a flash of remembrance 
of the golden heart of Little Boy Blue, who could not bear 
that any one should be past praying for, nor that even a 
scarecrow should seem lonely. 

They crossed the lane and entered the paddock, tightened 
the net on the tennis-court, chose out half a dozen brand-new 
balls and settled down to fast and furious singles. 

Miss Charteris played as well as she had ever played in 
her life, but the Boy was off his service, and she beat him six 
to four. Next time he pulled off ‘‘games all,” but lost the 
set, then was beaten three to six. 

Miss Charteris was glowing with the exercise and the 
consciousness of being in great form. 

“‘Boy dear,’’ she called as she played the winning stroke 
of the third set, ‘I’m afraid you’re lazy today.” 

The Boy walked up to the net and looked at her through 
his racket. 

“I’m not lazy,” he said, ‘“‘but I’m on the wrong side of 
Jordan. This sort of thing is waste of time. I want to go 
over and start marching.” 

““Don’t be absurd. I prefer this side Jordan, thank you; 
and you shall stay here until you beat me.” 

The Boy won the next set. 

ZS It was deliciously cool and quiet under the mulberry 
tree. The Boy was quite subdued—for him. He seemed 
inclined to do his marching in silence on this second day. 

Miss Charteris felt her mental balance restored. She 
held the reins today, and began considering how to deal 
wisely with the Boy. So much depended upon how she 
managed him. 

At length she said: ‘‘Boy, when you were: at Trinity I 
often used to see you. I knew you were my Little Boy Blue 
of all those years ago. I used to feel inclined to send for 
you, talk to you for your good, and urge you to set to and 
do great things; but I remembered the stone and the bucket, 
and I did not want to let myself in for a third snubbing.”’ 

The Boy smiled. ‘‘ Did you think me a lazy beggar?” he 
asked. ‘I wasn’t really, you know. I did quite a good deal 
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of all kinds of things. But I didn’t want to get played out. 
I wanted to do things all the rest of my life. Fellows who 
grind at college and come out Senior Wrangler begin and 
end there. You don’t hear of ’em again.” 

“‘T see,” said Miss Charteris, amusement in her eyes. ‘‘So 
you felt it wisest to avoid being Senior Wrangler ?”’ 

‘“‘Just so,”’ said the Boy. “I was content with a fairly 
respectable B. A. and I hope you saw me take it. How 
rotten it is, going up in a bunch, all hanging on to an old 
chap’s fingers.” 

“Boy, Boy! I know all about you. You wasted golden 
opportunities; you declined to use your excellent abilities; 
you gave the authorities an anxious time. You were so 
disgracefully popular that everybody thought your example 
the finest thing to follow, and you were more or less respon- 
sible for every lark and row which took place during your 
time.” 

The Boy did not smile. He looked at her with a quaint, 
innocent seriousness which made her feel almost uncom- 
fortable. 

“‘Dear,” he said, ‘‘I had plenty of money and heaps of 
friends, and I wanted to have a good time. Also I wanted 
all the other fellows to have a good time; and I enjoyed 
getting the better of all the old fogies who had forgotten 
what youth was like—if they’d ever known it. And I had 
no mother to ask me questions, and no sisters to turn up at 
my rooms unexpectedly. But I can tell you this, Christobel: 
I hope to be married soon, and I hope to marry a woman so 
sweet and noble and pure that her very presence tests a 
man’s every thought, feeling and memory. And I can 
honestly look into your dear eyes and say: ‘My wife will be 
welcome to know every detail of every prank I ever played 
in Cambridge; nor is there a thing in those three years | 
need feel ashamed of her knowing.’ There! Will that do?” 


WES? Miss Charteris threw out a deprecatory hand. ‘Oh, 
Boy dear!” she said. ‘‘I never doubted that. My Little 
Boy Blue, don’t I know you? But I cannot let you talk as 
if you owe me any explanations. How curious to think I saw 
you so often during those years, yet we never actually met.” 

The Boy smiled. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘we were all awfully 
proud of you, you know. What was it you took at Girton?”’ 

Miss Charteris mentioned modestly the highest honors in 
classics as yet taken by a woman. The Boy had often 
heard it before. But he listened with bated breath. 

““Yes,’”’ he said, ‘‘we were awfully proud of it because of 
your tennis and because of your being—well, just you. If 
you had been a round-shouldered little person in a placket 
we should have taken it differently. We always called you 
‘The Goddess’ because of your splendid walk. Did you 
know?” 

“‘No, Boy, I did not know; but I confess to feeling 
immensely flattered. Only take a friend’s advice and 
avoid conversational allusions to plackets, because you are 
obviously ignorant of the meaning of the word. And now 
tell me: having successfully avoided so serious a drawback 
tofuture greatness as becoming Senior Wrangler, on what 
definite enterprise have you embarked ?”’ 

“Flying,” said the Boy, sitting forward in his chair. 
“I am going to break every record. I am going to fly 
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higher, farther, faster, than any man has ever flown 
before. This week, if I had not stayed on here—you 
know, originally I only came up for the ‘May week’—I 
was to have done a Channel flight. Ah, you don’t know 
what it means to own three flying-machines, all of different 
make, and each the best of its kind! You feel you own 
the world! And then to climb into your seat and go 
whirling away, with the wonderful hum in your ears, 
mastering the air—the hitherto invincible air. May I tell 
you what I am going to do for my next fly? Start from 
the high ground above Folkestone, fly over the Channel, 
circle around Boulogne Cathedral—you remember the 
high dome rising out of the old town surrounded by the 
ramparts—then back across the Channel, and to ground 
again at Folkestone—all in one flight—and I hope to do 
it in record time if winds be right.”’ 

“‘ And if winds be wrong? If you rush out and take the 
horrid risks of cross-currents you told us about? If 
something happen to your propeller and you fall headlong 
into the sea?”’ 

“Oh, it’s all U P then,” said the Boy lightly. ‘“ But 
one never expects that sort of thing to happen, and when 
it does all is over so quickly that there is no time for 
anticipation. Besides, there must be pioneers. Every 
good life given advances the cause.” 


243 Christobel Charteris looked at him. His was not 
the terrible, unmistakable, relentless face of the bird-man. 
He was brilliant with enthusiasm, but it was the enthusi- 
asm of the sportsman keen to excel: of Young England, 
dauntless, fearless, eager to break records. The spirit of 
the true bird-man had not as yet entered into her Little 
Boy Blue. 

She pressed her hand upon her bosom. It ached still. 

‘“‘Boy dear,” she said softly, ‘‘has it ever struck you 
that, if you marry, your wife—whoever she might be— 
would most probably want you to give up flying? I 
cannot imagine a woman being able to bear that a man 
who was her all should do these things.” 

The Boy never turned a hair! He did not bound in his 
seat. He did not even look at her. 

““Why, of course, dear,” he said, “if you wished it I 
should give up flying, like a shot, and sell my aeroplanes. 
I know plenty of chaps who would like to buy them 
tomorrow. And I'll tell you what we would do. We'd 
buy the biggest, most powerful motor-car we could get, and 
we'd tear all over the country, exceeding the speed limit 
and doing everything jolly we could think of. That would 
be every bit as good as flying if—if we did it together. 
I say, Christobel—do you know how to make a sentence 
of ‘together’? Just three words, ‘to get her!’ That’s 
what ‘together’ spells for me now.” 

Miss Charteris smiled. ‘‘ You might have taken honors 
in spelling, Boy. And I am not the sort of person who 
enjoys exceeding speed limits. Also I am afraid I havea 
troublesome habit of always wanting to stop and see all 
there is to see.” 

But the Boy was infinitely accommodating. ‘‘Oh, we 
wouldn't exceed the speed limit—much. And we would 
stop everywhere and see everything. You should break- 
fast in London; lunch at the Old White Horse, Mr. 
Pickwick’s inn at Ipswich; have tea at the Maid’s Head 
beneath the shadow of Norwich Cathedral, where you 
could wash your hands in Queen Elizabeth's fusty old 
bedroom—what a lot of bedrooms Queen Elizabeth slept 
in and made them all fusty—and have time to show me 
Little Boy Blue’s breakwater at Dovercourt before 
dinner. There's nothing like motoring !”’ 

“It sounds interesting, certainly,” said Miss Charteris. 

“And then,” continued the Boy in a calm, businesslike 
voice, ‘it’s less expensive than flying. You run through 
twenty thousand a year in no time with aeroplanes. And 
of course we should want to open both my places. I’m 
awfully glad I didn’t let the tenants in the old home 
renew their lease. As it is, they turn out in three months. 
Oh, I say, Christobel, I do believe it is a setting worthy 
of you. Have you ever seen it? The great hall, the old 
pictures, the oak staircase—I once rode down it on my 
rocking-horse and came to utter smash. And outside— 
the park, the lake, the beech avenue, the rose garden, the 
peacocks. And a funny little old village belongs to us. 
Think how the people must want looking after. I believe 
you would like it all—I really believe you would! And 
think, ah, just think what it would be to me to see my own 
splendid wife queen over everything in my dear, jolly old 
home. Hullo! Hark to all the clocks. What is that 
striking? Seven? Oh, I say! I’m dining with the 
Master tonight. I must rush off and change. Though I 
was such a bad lot they all seem quite pleased to see 
me again; really they do! Have I stayed too long? 

Sure? May I come tomorrow ? : 
You are most awfully good to me. Good-by.” 


\&4% And the Boy was gone. He had held her hand ina 
firm, strong clasp a second longer than the conventional 
handshake; his clear eyes, exactly on a level with hers, 
had looked at her gravely, wistfully, tenderly; and he 
Was gone. 

She walked slowly up the lawn. She must write a few 
letters before post-time, then dress for her solitary dinner. 

She felt a little flat—quite without cause. What could 
have been more satisfactory in every way than the Boy's 
visit in spite of his absurd castles in the air? These must 
be tactfully demolished tomorrow. Today it was wisest 
just to let him talk. 

Poor Little Boy Blue! Instead of the walls of Jericho 
falling his own castles in the air would come tumbling 
about his ears. Poor Little Boy Blue! 

She felt she had been completely mistress of the 
situation today, holding it exactly as she wished it to be. 
There was no need to fear the remaining days. 

And when the seven days were over—what then? 
nels She certainly felt very flat this evening. How 
suddenly the Boy had gone! There was still so much she 
wanted to say to him. And tomorrow was the 
Professor’s afternoon. Mercifully he never stayed later 
than four o'clock. It was to be hoped the Boy would not 
turn up early! But there was never any knowing what 
the Boy would do. 

She smiled as she mounted the flight of stone steps and 
passed into the house. 

And outside the postern gate the Boy threw up his cap 
and caught it, then started off and sprinted a hundred 
yards; then, turning aside, leaped a five-barred gate, and 


made off across the fields. When he pulled up at last in 
hisown bedroom he had just time to tub, shave and wrestle 
with his evening clothes. He communed with himself in 
the few moments of enforced stillness while he mastered 
his tie. 

“That was all right,” he said. ‘I jolly well worked 
that all right! There was nothing to frighten her today— 
not a thing. Dear lips! They never trembled once, and 
no more turning faint. And, my goody, how she lectured 
me! ‘I wonder who's been telling her what. I know why 
she did it, too. She wanted to feel quite sure she was 
bossing the show. And so she was, bless her! But I 
marchedaround! Yes, I jolly well marchedaround. . . . 
Oh, I say!’’—this to his tie—‘‘can’t you stop where I 
put you?” 

Then, with her golden rose in his buttonhole, fastened 
by the pin from his flannel coat, off went the Boy to dine 
with the Master of his college. 


And the evening and the morning were the second day. 


The Third Day 


Re Boy sat on a corner of the kitchen table, swinging 
a loose leg and watching Martha make hot buttered 
toast. 

He had arrived early, and, finding no one in the garden, 
had entered the house by the garden door to pursue 
investigations upstairs. 

On the mat in the hall he saw a pair of goloshes, in the 
umbrella-stand a very large, badly rolled umbrella, 
hanging on a peg near by a professor’s cap and gown. 

The Boy stood stock-still in the middle of the little hall 
and looked at the goloshes. 

Then from the drawing-room through the closed door 
came the voice of Miss Charteris—full, clear, measured, 
melodious—reading Greek tragedy. 


Zopotc dvatdéc év tayet veavia 
(‘‘Mayst thou go shamelessly in thy swift youth”’] 


declaimed Miss Charteris—and the Boy fled. 

Arrived in the kitchen he persuaded Martha that 
cigarette smoke was fatal to black beetles. He went 
about blowing fragrant clouds into every possible crack 
and cranny. Martha watched him out of the corner of 
her eye, Crawling along under the dresser in his immac- 
ulate white flannels, and Martha blessed her stars that 
her kitchen floor was so spotlessly clean. Only this 
morning she had remarked to Jenkins that he could very 
well eat his dinner off the boards. Mercifully Jenkins— 
tiresome man.though he usually was—had not taken this 
literally, or he might have made the floor less fit for the 
Boy’s perambulations. 

Having taken all this trouble in order to establish his 
unquestioned right to smoke in Martha’s kitchen, and to 
pose as a public benefactor while so doing, the Boy seated 
himself on the edge of the table, exactly behind Martha, 
lighted a fresh cigarette and prepared to enjoy himself. 

Martha glanced nervously at the smoke issuing from 
cracks and holes on all sides. It gave her a feeling that 
the house was on fire. Of course she knew it was not, but 
to feel the house is on fire is only one degree less alarming 
than to know it is. However, beetles are nasty things; 
and the condescending kindness and regard for Martha’s 
personal comfort which crawled about after them in white 
flannels was gratifying to a degree. 


24 So Martha turned and gave the Boy one of her 
unusual smiles. He was very intently blowing rings— 
“‘bubbles’’ Martha called them afterward when explain- 
ing them to Jenkins, but that was Martha’s mistake. 
They were smoke rings. It was one of the Boy’s special 
accomplishments. He was an expert at blowing rings. 

Presently: ‘‘ Martha, my duck he said suddenly. 

Martha jumped. ‘Bless us, Mr. Guy! What a 
name!” 

““What’s the matter with it?’’ inquired the Boy 
innocently. ‘‘I consider it a very nice name—and 
Scriptural.”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean m’ own name,” explained Martha, 
more flushed than the warmth of the fire warranted. 
“Not but what m’ godfathers and godmothers might well 
‘ave chosen me a better.”’ 

““Oh, don’t blame them overmuch, Martha,”’ said the 
Boy earnestly. ‘You see, their choice was limited. If 
you study your catechism you will find that it had to be 
N or M—Naomior Martha. Even at that early age they 
thought you favored Martha rather than Naomi, so 
they named you Martha.” 

“Well, I never!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins. ‘‘N or M! 
So it is! Now I never noticed that before. We live and 
learn! And Jenkins—silly man—’as always bin annoyed 
that they named ’im Noah. But how about when you 
was christened, Mr. Guy ?”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ explained the Boy with a wave of his cigarette, 
“T was christened a bit later than you, Martha; and by 
that time Parliament had sat in solemn convocation and 
had brought in a bill to the effect that all needless and 
vexatious limitations and restrictions in the Prayer-Book 
might for the future be disregarded. The first to go 
was N or M.”’ 

‘*Well, I never!’’ said Martha. 
done it afore my time.” 

““You see,” expounded the Boy, who was enjoying 
himself vastly and getting the conjunction of the goloshes 
and the Greek play off his mind, ‘you see, Martha, those 
progressive bills, intimately affecting the whole commu- 
nity, of vital importance to the nation at large, are always 
blocked by the House of Lords. If the Commons could 
have had their own way you might have been named 
Lucy or Clara.” 

**T don’t incline to Lucy or Clara, sir,” said Mrs. 
Jenkins decidedly, ‘‘being as they always strikes me 
sickly story-book sort of names; but I do like justice and 
a free country! I always have felt doubtful o’ them 
Lords since I listened to my married niece’s husband, a 
very respectable journeyman tailor, but mostly out, of 
work; and if it’s their doing that I’m Martha—well, I 
shall know what to do with Jenkins’s vote—that’s all!”’ 

The Boy: slapped his leg and rocked. ‘Martha, you 
ought to be put up to speak at political meetings. That’s 
the whole thing in a nutshell—cause, effect, results, 
arguments, everything! Oh, my wig! Yes, they are a 
lot of old stick-in-the-muds in the Upper House, aren't 
they?” pursued the Boy, who had had a long line of 





“T wish they’d ha’ 


dignified ancestors in. that much-abused place, had an 
uncle there at the present moment, and was more than 
likely eventually to have to sit there himself: “a rotten 
lot of old stick-in-the-muds, Martha; but I think they 
did well by you. I'd give them the benefit of Jenkins’s 
vote. I really would. I am glad they chose M—not N. 
Naomi was a widow and dismal. She never made the 
smallest effort to buck up. But Martha was a nice 
person; a bit flurried, perhaps, and hot-tempered, but 
well up in cooking, and keen on it. I like Martha.” 

The Boy sat and meditated. Why did she read Greek 
plays with a person who left goloshes on the mat and 
brought out an ancient umbrella with a waist on an 
absolutely cloudless day? 

“Tt wasn’t m’ own name surprised me, Mr. Guy, sir,”’ 
remarked Martha coyly; “it was the name you was 
pleased to hadd.”’ 

The Boy pulled himself together. ‘‘Eh, what? Oh, 
‘Martha, my duck’? I see. I hope you don’t mind, 
Martha. It seemed to me rather a suitable and pretty 
addition to Martha. You see, yours is a name which 
cannot be shortened when one feels affectionate. Sarah 
can be Sally; Amelia can be Milly; Caroline can be 
Carrie; but Martha remains Martha, however loving 
people feel. What does Jenkins call you when he feels 
affectionate?” 

Martha snorted ‘‘ Jenkins knows ’is place,” she said, 
jerking the round Iid off the stove and putting on the kettle. 

‘Jenkins is a model,” smiled the Boy. 

Then Martha looked round, her feminine curiosity, and 
perhaps a touch of jealousy, getting the better of her 
respectful discretion. She had seen so much and heard so 
little, and she was a very old family servant. 

“What do you call her, Mr. Guy?’’ she asked in a 
confidential whisper, with a jerk of the head toward the 
mulberry tree. 

““Her?’’ repeated the Boy, surprised. Then his whole 
tone softened. It was so sweet to speak her name to 
some one. ‘I call her ‘Christobel,’”’ he said gently. 


22 But Martha wanted to know more. Martha was 
woman enough to desire an unshared possession of her 
own. She bent over the fire, stirring it through the bars. 

“Mr. Guy, sir, I suppose you don’t—I suppose you 
do—that is to say, sir—do you call her what you’ve been 
pleased to call me?” 

‘“‘Eh, what?’’ said the Boy vaguely. 
‘Christobel, my Oh no, Martha. No, I don’t! 
Not even when I feel most affectionate.” Here the Boy 
was seized with sudden convulsions, slapped his knee 
noiselessly and rocked on the kitchen table. He whis- 
pered it in an ecstasy of enjoyment. ‘‘Christobel, my 
duck!’ Oh, lor! ‘Christobel, my duck!’ I hope I shall 
be able to resist telling her. I should have to own I had 
called Martha so. ‘Christobel, my eed 

Martha, wondering at the silence, looked round sud- 
denly. But the Boy had that instant recovered and was 
sitting gravely on the corner of the table. 

“Martha, my duck,” he said, ‘‘to return to the original 
opening of this conversation, has Jenkins ever told you 
what a nice little wisp of hair you have behind your 
left ear?’’ 

““Get along, sir!’’ retorted Martha, fairly blushing. 
“You're making game of me.” 

“Indeed I’m not,” said the Boy seriously. “If you 
made it into a curl, Martha, and fastened it with an 
invisible pin it would be quite too fascinating. You ask 
Jenkins. I say, Martha! What’sa placket?” 

‘“A placket, sir,’’ said Martha, on her way to fetch 
something from a shelf, near which hung the kitchen 
mirror, ‘‘a placket, sir, is a thing which shows when it 
shouldn't.” 

‘“‘T see,’’ said the Boy. ‘‘Then you couldn’t exactly go 
about in one. Martha, whose goloshes are those sitting 
on the mat in the hall?” 

Martha snorted. ‘‘An old woman’s,” she said wrath- 
fully. 

The Boy considered this. ‘‘And does the umbrella 
with the waist belong to the same old woman?” 

Martha nodded. 

‘* And the professor’s cap and gown hanging near by?” 

Martha hesitated. ‘’Tain’t always petticoats makes 
an old woman,” she said sententiously. 

‘‘Martha, you are pro-foundly right,” said the Boy. 
‘Does the Professor stay to tea?”’ 

‘“Thank goodness, no, sir! We draw the line at that, 
‘cept when Miss Hann comes too.” 

‘““Who is Miss Hann?” 

‘‘She’s the Professor’s sister.” Martha hesitated, 
poured hot water into the silver teapot, then turned to 
whisper confidentially, with concentrated dislike: ‘‘She’s 
always a-hegging of ’em on!” 

‘What a curious occupation,” remarked the Boy, 
blowing a smoke ring. ‘‘Does Miss Hann come often?” 

‘“No, Mr. Guy, thanks be! She’s a hinvalid.”’ 

‘**Poor Miss Hann. What’s the matter with her?” 

Martha snorted. ‘‘Fancies herself too much.” 

‘‘What acurious complaint. What are the symptoms?”’ 

‘“‘Fancies herself in a bath-chair,’”’ said Martha scorn- 
fully. 

ra see,”’ said the Boy. ‘‘Oh, poor Miss Hann! I 
should feel very sick if I fancied myself in a bath-chair. 
I wish I could meet Miss Hann. I should like to talk 
to her about the hegging-on business.”’ 

‘*You’d make her sit up,’”’ said Martha, with spiteful 
enjoyment. 

“*Oh, no, I shouldn't,” said the Boy. ‘‘ That would not 
be kind to an invalid. I should see that she reclined 
comfortably, and then I should jolly well flatten her 
out.” 


“Oh, I see. 








22H At that moment a shadow fell across the sunny 
window. Miss Charteris, her guest having departed, 
passed down the garden steps and moved across the 
lawn. 

The Boy sprang to his feet. At sight of her his con- 
science smote him that he should have thus gossiped and 
chaffed with old Martha. He suddenly remembered 
why he had originally found his way to the kitchen. 

**Martha,”’ he said, ‘“‘I want you to let me carry out 
the tea-tray thisafternoon. She doesn’t know I am here. 
She will think it is you or Jenkins until she looks around. 
Let me carry it out, Martha—there’s a duck.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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““ What if an Awkward Movement Should Bruise the Tiny Thing!” 


Bailey’s rebelliousness apathetic. The envy with which 
he had been looking over hedges or stone walls into 
snug suburban homes had become, by the time he reached the 
fifth place on Clover Street, only a listless wonder that men 
could think it worth while so to fence about their paltry lives. 
He had decided that he wouldn’t make there his spiritless 
inquiry for work; he was tired, and he had had enough 
rebuffs for one day. He smiled with weary cynicism as he 
reflected on the Christian charity that had welcomed him 
back into the world! He was just reflecting that certain of 
the jail-birds who had been his companions for the past 
fifteen years would have decided that the house was an 
‘easy haul’’—it looked so deserted—when a man stumbled 
out of the open door and down the steps. He walked on 
down the graveled walk and up to the hedge on the other 
side of which Bailey was lounging. And then the wayfarer 
observed that the other’s eyes were wide open and yet unsee- 
ing; he was walking like a man in his sleep. He stretched 
his arms and flung them out to the soft air, and expanded 
his lungs in a great gasping sigh. It was apparent that he 
was half beside himself with joy. Suddenly he saw that 
there was some one there and threw out a hand to Bailey in 
babbling friendliness: 


, | ‘HE tepid lifelessness of the spring afternoon made even 





‘‘She’s safe,’” he stammered. ‘‘The doctor says it’s over. 
God! I’d have gone insane if it had lasted a minute 
longer. It’s—Oh-h-h! Tell your wife ” He halted 


and looked at Bailey for the first time with seeing eyes. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said in a more natural 
voice. ‘‘People have been running in all the time. I 
thought it was one of the neighbors who came over to 
inquire. ’”’ 

For a moment Bailey forgot what he was: 

‘‘Some one ill?”’ he asked, sympathy in his voice. 

‘“My wife—she was, but the doctor says it’s allover. The 
baby, you know.”’ 

“Is it a girl?’’ Bailey wondered at himself because he 
really wanted to know. 

‘‘T don’t believe he said; I forgot to ask,” the man laughed, 
stilla little crazily. ‘‘I suppose that’s queer, but somehow I 
never thought of anything ——’”’ He checked himself, with 
growing self-control, and obviously tried to bring the situa- 
tion back to the normal: ‘‘Odd that I should have mistaken 
you. Come into the neighborhood recently ?”’ 


ZS A sudden impulse took hold of the blanched, faded 
man. What if he should tell? The man couldn’t do any 
more than rebuff him —and surely at this moment his heart 
ought to be softened. The whole thing had been so unusual— 
this glimpse into the intimate life of the prosperous house 
that a few minutes back had been only one of the succession 
of forbidden, law-abiding homes. Maybe help was there. 

‘‘T have been in jail. I have just been discharged. I 
served fifteen years for stealing the bank’s money.” He 
faced the man on the other side of the hedge with something 
that was too sad to be bravado. 

The new-made father started with an involuntary glance 
up at the house windows. 

‘*You needn’t be afraid for your wife,’’ the convict said 
with a sudden, manly stirring of anger. ‘‘It was to give a 
woman the things she liked that I stole—the woman who is 
married now to the man who found me out.” 

The other man flushed with annoyance at his own stupid 
unkindness. His heart was very full that afternoon of a 
mysterious spirit of brotherhood and goodwill. 

‘And what are you going to do now?” he asked with real 
solicitude. 

A conviction that here was his chance made Bailey’s 
inquiry imperative: 

“‘Can you give me something to do? I’m on my last five 
dollars.” 

The householder hesitated, telling himself that he was 
in danger of doing a foolish thing. But the spirit of the 
moment, his own mood of exaltation, the feeling that 
earthly laws were small beside the working of the great 
infinite powers, impelled him: 

“Come into the house. There isn’t much I can offer. I 
am not exactly wealthy, you know. Writers are not apt to 
be. But our man has gone home sick. There are the fur- 
nace and the grounds—enough to keep you going until you 
can find something more in your line. Oh, come on, man!” 
e le turned suddenly to the other, who shrank a little within 
ithoelf at the prospect of going into another man’s house, 
thbe “I'll give you a hand. I trust you all right!” 

LT relumpin Bailey’s throat was still in the way of utterance 
as th y climbed the steps. He followed his guide into the 
uppe all. A quiet nurse appeared at the sound of footsteps. 

““\y 1 can go to her now, Mr. Norcross. She has asked 
for y >,” she said softly. “Or will you see your little 
daugh lr fixoc? 

“ D. ughter?”’ 

Shz smiled faintly at his start of surprise. But he hadn’t 
ever heard her question. 





The Other Man’s Baby 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 
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“My wife 
toward her door. 

A man whom the nurse addressed as “‘ Doctor” came out 
of the room that Norcross entered. The nurse asked him 
some question and they walked downstairs, talking in low 
tones. Bailey was alone in the corridor. A mysterious 
stillness hung over everything. While he was left thus 
suspended trying to decide whether he should wait for 
further directions out on the piazza or in the library whose 
bookshelves he saw through the open door, a tiny, mechan- 
ical cry came from the room whose half-opened door faced 
him. It came again—the helpless, wondering little sound. 
He waited to see if some one would hear it, but no one 
came. He made a step toward the opposite door through 
which he had seen the father disappear, then halted. 
Something forbade him from knocking there. The cry 
came again a little louder, with a thrilling of indignation 
in it and a dawning wail. And it drew him infallibly. 
He pushed the door wider open and went in. 

There was a clean and dainty fragrance in the air, and 
the sweet quiet of the house seemed to center there. 
The shades were drawn so that all the soft, pink quill- 
ings of the swinging bassinet had flecks of a tint as deep 
as that at the heart of a June rose. Bailey instinctively 
made his way toward the baby’s bed, although at first it 
seemed to him that it must be empty; the soft coverings 
were all that he could see, and the little mound made by 
the baby’s form was so small that it barely rounded the 

covers. Then he looked more closely and saw that there 
was a small commotion, underneath the down, so dispro- 
portionate in vehemence to the size of the object hidden 
there that Bailey smiled a wonderful smile of dawning indul- 
gence and tender humor. The cry came again, angry and 
half-stifled. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter here, but it must be 
something terrific,’’ he muttered to himself, and tiptoed to 
the side of the rosy nest. His big, clumsy hand trembled 
as he touched the blanket. What if an awkward move- 
ment should bruise the tiny thing! He lifted the blanket 
cautiously where the struggles were most vehement. 


?’’ he began, and choked as he hurried 


WES The little face disclosed was dusky red, and puckered 
into a thousand lines of protest. It was the hands that held 
him, filling his heart with an aching emotion of pity and protec- 
tion. They were so incalculably tiny, so wavering in their 
motions, so weak in accomplishment and so great in will. 
For it was evident that the blanket over the little hot face 
was smothering, and, blindly, with no notion of direction, the 
little hands were yet indomitably determined to be freed. 
Bailey understood. He folded gently back a corner of the 
cover, and, hardly daring to breathe for fear his services 
might awaken the small, terrifying presence and so create 
disaster, he waited. 

The commotion subsided, the wrinkles in the little face 
smoothed themselves out as if by magic, the rebellious little 
fat hands folded themselves nestlingly under the chin, the 
whole embryo soul and body were at rest. The breath came 
smoothly and regularly, the small bud of a mouth felt trust- 
ingly for the softness of the pillow, making nuzzling sounds 
of heart’s content. Feeling like the ignorant creator of some 
happy miracle Bailey hung over the baby in her bassinet, 
and as she sank back into a deeper sleep felt, for the first 
time in many years, the dreariness of his own heart relax 
into content. 


The nurse ushered Norcrossin. His face was illuminated 
with a white radiance. The exaltation of the moments he 
had passed by his wife’s bedside was still with him, and 
he was not even surprised to see the man, who had so 
curiously entered into his carefully guarded home, stand- 
ing by the soft nest of the baby whom he himself had not yet 
seen. The nurse raised the shade a little so that he could see 
better. The baby stretched, yawned absurdly and half 
opened her eyes. They stood looking down at the tiny 
thing, Norcross’s smile of pride a little perfunctory and dis- 
tinctly puzzled. Just what vision of cherubic beauty he had 
expected to see no one could tell. But the nurse spoke 
almost as if in defense of her own: 

‘She isa beautiful baby, Mr. Norcross, and as good as gold.” 

‘““Yes, yes, of course,’’ the father said hurriedly. ‘‘ But I 
don’t see the slightest look in her of my wife. And—and 
are they always red like that?’”’ 


24 The nurse took the yielding little figure out of the 
bassinet. Her hands were skillful and accustomed. But in 
the closeness with which she held the unsteady head against 
her shoulder was the involuntary caress of mother love. 
And Bailey, watching the tiny fingers of the little hand curl 
around one finger of the capable woman’s hand, felt a sud- 
den, unreasoning tide of angry protest surge within him. 
This man who had everything, to have when he hardly knew 
he needed it this great and unregarded gift! For himself — 
the sight of the baby focused sharply all the bitter revolt, the 
thwarted instincts, that the excitement of his release from 
prison had for the moment deadened. To be forbidden, for- 
ever, the throb of the world-deep emotion, an echo of which 
shook him at the sight even of this other man’s baby, held 
in the arms of a hired mother who was nothing to him! The 
woman who had made him believe she loved him was lost to 
him; no woman whom his past associations and his instincts 
would render the only fit mate for him could come into his 
life, and he was not of the kind that could content himself 
with less. He had gone into prison an almost boyish man of 
thirty; he had come out practically an old man of forty-five. 
Even if the world could be made to yield him a grudging 
place and nourish him his reason never permitted him to 
lose sight for an instant of the conviction that his per- 
sonal life was over. The whole universe did not hold for 
him a wife, a home, a child of his own. The anger in him 
ebbed into the dull sense of the futility of anger which is 
the only despair. 

“Please hold the baby a minute,’”’ said the nurse to 
Norcross. ‘Before I put her back I want to get the hot- 
water bottle for her feet.” Norcross started with a ludicrous 
expression of surprise and dismay. The nurse laughed as he 
remembered himself and put out his arms. Before she 
had time to speak a faint call came from the mother’s 
room and Norcross let his arms drop and hurried to her. 

‘‘He would probably have let her fall,’’ commented the 
nurse. Then she turned to Bailey. ‘‘You must have held 
a baby before—grandchildren, probably—do take her just a 
minute.’’ And she laughed again as she hurried out of the 
room. 

Bailey had the baby. At first he stiffened his muscles in 
a panic lest he should let her fall. But with the quiet pres- 
sure of the warm bundle of clothes and blankets in his 
arms his fear subsided, and in place of it stole ina peace such 
as the world, even in his bright and careless days, had 
never given him. After a time he dared to shift the weight, 





“* God! How I Love Her! She’s Mine— No One to Say How Much I Shall Love Her — Nobody to Keep Me From Giving’” 
(Page 13) 
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until, as the nurse had done, he got the round -head, with 
the soft brown velvet of its hair, against his shoulder. 
Next he wormed his big, hard finger into the tiny fist, and 
the fingers closed around it, just as when the nurse had held 
hers there. The baby knew no difference! His shoulder, 
which so lately had been covered with the prison stripes, 
was a kind resting-place to her, and his hand, stained as 
he felt it still with the money he had stolen, was some- 
thing to arrest the little, straying impulses of the baby’s 
need for love, something for its tentacles to curl them- 
selves around. A choked, suffocating passion of love 
and gratitude filled him, changing, in a twinkling, the 
aspect of the world for him. Here was something that 
might love him; here was helplessness that, in a breath, 
had filled his empty, bruised, embittered heart; little 
hands that he could spend his life in filling; little feet that, 
if he abased himself enough, might glorify him by using 
him as their footstool. At the thought almost timidly he 
fumbled in the long skirts and found them. And the 
pent-up rages of fifteen years spent themselves on the 
velvet sweetness of the baby feet. 


NGS ‘It would be a splendid opportunity,” said 
Reyburn regretfully. ‘But, of course, I can see it is a 
problem to know what to do about the kiddie.” 

Norcross’s study was blue with smoke where he and 
Reyburn and Wainwright sat talking. Reyburn was an 
illustrator of some vogue, and Wainwright was a maga- 
zine editor who, by turns, raved about—or fulminated 
against—the work of both men—and in neither case was 
the excellent friendship among the men shaken from its 
very solid foundations. 

“T’ll give you a commission right now for as many of 
my kind of articles as you can dig out of the field, and 
Reyburn can use his favorite oranges and purples to 
great effect in making the pictures.” 

Reyburn received the shot imperturbably: 

“T wish you’d do it, old man,” he said to Norcross. 
“T’d go on my own hook. But when you can have a 
government berth that will pay expenses, and this chance 
to get new color—well—it’s hard to see how you hesitate— 
especially since the lady is with you. You can manage to 
have the baby well taken care of, somehow, for two 
years. And the gorgeous field for new material, man— 
the new material!’’ Hesent acloud of smoke Heavenward 
to mark his enthusiasm. 

“Yes, you do need new material.’”’ Wainwright 
tempered the cynicism of his tone with an affectionate 
hand on Norcross’s shoulder. ‘‘There’s your novel for 
next year, | should say, and your way paid and all the 
good money you can hold me up for—besides the other 
magazines. And yet you writing chaps rail at fate! 
You're the capitalists of the future. I’m going to give up 
my job and charge into your field.” 

Reyburn grinned derisively. But Norcross, reaching 
forward absently for the ash-tray, let his hand fall on the 
desk, and sat staring ahead of him in a rather despondent 
way. 

“But an American baby 
said helplessly. 

The three men smoked a time in silence. 

“What women, in your two families, to fall back on?” 
asked Reyburn presently. 

‘‘ Nobody—practically.”’ 

Norcross tersely summed up the situation with a dis- 
tinctly unflattering grimace at the thought of the maternal 
grandmother and his own sister. 


in Equatorial Africa!”’ he 


ZH ‘How are you off for funds, Norcross?” 
was Wainwright’s question. 

Ifere the writer showed some enthusiasm. ‘‘ Why, first- 
rate, strange to say. First time in my life that I have 
really seemed to be getting ahead—the last two years. 
Ever since Bailey took charge.”’ 

“The only spark of genius I have ever observed in you 
is to have acquired Bailey,” said Wainwright enviously. 
“Even an editor could get rich if he fell heir to a secretary 
who was also a gardener, also a typist, also a steward, 
also a second father to his child, who would take a turn at 
the furnace if it was necessary, who had a high-minded 
indifference to salary, and who didn’t have a blamed thing 
on earth he was interested in except me and my affairs. 
How on earth did you do it?” 

‘““Oh, just a lucky chance. I happened to fall in with 
him when he was down and out, had lost his job. And in 
years he was a little past the point where he could have 
branched out into any new field.”” Norcross spoke with 
the scrupulous consideration with which he had built up 
Bailey’s reputation among his friends—that was one of 
the traits that went far to justify the loyalty of the man 
of whom they were speaking. ‘‘And in reward for my 
self-denial in being on the spot when he needed some 
one my altogether shiftless self has been dowered with 
a genius who has managed to keep us from being 
cheated by tradesmen, and has collected for me, appar- 
ently out of thin air, quite a decent little sum in the 
bank. With the house and my insurance I’m really a 
budding capitalist as Wainwright says—and all because 
of Bailey.” 

“That makes me, think—why -couldn’t you “is 
Wainwright had begun when the attention of the other 
two men wandered. 

““There’s Mona,” said Norcross. And as they rose 
each man found something to do for the very charming 
woman who entered the room. Reyburn kicked a foot- 
stool out of the way; Wainwright pulled a chair out for 
her. But the husband smiled at her and put out his hand 
unconsciously. And she came, straight as a homing 
pigeon, to his side. 

Mrs. Norcross was distinctly a man’s woman, with 
red lights in her crinkly hair, dark-lashed, tender blue 
eyes, and a figure of round yet delicate curves. She sat 
down at the desk, with her chin in her curling palm. And 
with her presence the talk among the men went on 
entirely unreserved, but with a new zest and picturesque- 
ness, as each man was unconsciously stirred by the 
adorable dimple in her cheek when she smiled. 

Wainwright asked her—for surely the fiftieth time— 
if she would smoke a cigarette. Mona knew perfectly 
well that ne asked her just for the pleasure of hearing 
her refuse, and would have infused much the same 
endearing insistence on the feminine into her ‘Thank 
you, I don’t smoke,” had it been a real privation. 
Instinct was very kind to Mona and taught her a great 
many things. 


This 





Norcross straightened up out of his depression just 
because she was there beside him, and began to talk with 
the glow of enthusiasm, that was his greatest gift, of the 
inexhaustible possibilities there were in the consulship 
at Boma. 

His wife followed him for a time, her face showing a 


_rather surprisingly keen appreciation of every point he 


made. But after a time the sunshine in her eyes was 
clouded and she sat silent, with her eyes on the desk. 

“But, Dick,’’ she said, hesitatingly, during a lull in the 
talk, ‘‘we couldn’t take the baby there—there’s the 
fever—and I couldn’t leave the baby.” 

“I won’t go without you,” Norcross rejoined quickly. 
“So that settles the matter.’’ And he lit another cigar 
and fell to smoking furiously. 

“It would be a big chance for Dick,”’ Wainwright 
ventured, but stopped when he saw that the tears were 
gathering on the lashes of her downcast eyes. 


246 The knowledge of those tears that hadn’t fallen 
made each man so uncomfortable he couldn’t talk. So 
it happened that they were all glad when the noise of 
little trotting feet down the hall heralded the dimpled, 
pink and white baby that burst into the room. The sight 
of the company gathered there made her pause for an 
instant, and she surveyed them with a sudden immobility 
in her vivid little face. 

Mrs. Norcross half rose: 
Mother, Baby?” 

The baby shook her blond head with unflattering 
decision: ‘‘I ’unnin’ away fom my Mi’ter-Bai’ey,’’ she 
said, and then burst with entire unexpectedness into 
delighted giggles at the idea of her own trick. 

“She doesn’t really care a bit for anybody but Bailey,” 
Mona said under her breath to her husband, with a hurt 
quiver of her lovely lips. 

“You can’t eat your cake and have it too,’’ Norcross 
comforted her with easy philosophy. ‘‘Heaven knows, 
Bailey’s devotion has earned all the love the child can 
give him. It has left you free to chum with me—and, 
you know, Mona’’—the others were busy trying to gain 
the baby’s favor but still he lowered his voice—‘‘I need 
you more.” 

She flashed her brilliantly loving smile on him: ‘‘ But— 
but I wish she cared a little more. Come to Mother, 
won’t you, Sweetheart ?”’ 

But the baby was peeping out into the hall: “TI ’f’aid 
my Mi’ter Bai’ey don’t know where I ’unnin’ away to,” 
she commented dubiously. 

‘‘What a splendid little thing she is!’’ the father said, 
his tone full of the artist’s pride, his eyes on the sturdy, 
finely poised little figure—a brilliantly vigorous picture, 
he thought, although painted in the most delicate tones. 
As he looked the face lighted up with a smile of the 
sincerest rapture. 

“Dere my Mi’ter Bai’ey!’’ she squealed. And then 
she darted into a corner and hid her eyes in the conviction 
that she was unseen. ‘I ’unnin’ away f’om you!” she 
called—to make her concealment doubly sure. 


“Did you come to find 


ZH When Bailey finally appeared at the door his face 
was full of relief. He caught the little thing up with an 
involuntary passion of tenderness. Then he realized that 
there were several persons in the room and he looked 
embarrassed. 

‘“‘She was playing around where I was working in the 
garden and I had a bad moment when I missed her,” he 
explained, half apologetically. 

The three men looked on in silent appreciation of the 
little scene. Bailey’s whole presence had grown into the 
power borne by those who have lost their personal life in 
love for others. The lines of his face worn into distinction 
by years of repression, the white hair and the bleached 
tints of his skin, all contributed to a sort of impersonal 
dignity that impressed every one of the onlookers—all 
but the mother. She watched the delight in each other 
of the man and the child for a moment silently but with 
compressed lips: 

““Come kiss Mother, Darling—Baby,” she said. 

““No, Do’is kiss my Mi’ter Bai’ey.”” The baby did not 
speak defiantly, but merely in the tone of one who 
announces a decision in which all are interested. 

‘“Please come to Mother, Doris.’’ Mona’s tone was 
wistful. 

Bailey stooped low over the little bundle of individ- 
uality. ‘‘Go to Mother, Doris,” he said quietly. 

So the baby went. And the mother held her close and 
tasted to the full the sweetness of the fresh and fragrant 
lips. But a shade hung over her as she put her baby 
down, and she followed softly with her eyes as Bailey 
took Doris’s hand and the two companions went back to 
the garden spaces. 

Wainwright sought Norcross with his keen, friendly 
glance. ‘‘Wouldn’t that solve the problem?” he de- 
manded, jerking his half-burned cigar in the direction 
where the two had vanished. ‘‘Couldn’t you trust the 
baby and your affairs to Bailey for the tw@ years? They 
would have me to fall back on. I'd bank on his absolute 
trustworthiness.” 

“““Trustworthiness’ is hardly the word, Wainwright,” 
interrupted the father. ‘‘It is just that he has no other 
life but ours.” 

The editor nodded: ‘I think that’s the thing,’’ he said 
with quiet assurance. ‘‘I would feel quite calm about 
it if it were my child.” 

Mona clasped her hands tightly. ‘But I can’t leave 
my baby,’’ she said. And her lipsquivered in her distress. 

“It’s for Dick’s good,”’ said Wainwright. 

And Reyburn chimed in, ‘It’s for Dick’s good.” 


244 Mona sought her husband’s face. The glow of 
enthusiasm, the fullness of joy in life and experience, were 
still on it. Asshe looked the distress went out of her own 
face, as the fascination that Norcross had for her made 
itself felt. Her home, discomfort, danger, her baby, were 
being weighed in the balance against their perfect com- 
panionship—her love for him. The scales were dipping. 

“Oh, well, if it’s for Dick’s good.’’ She spoke with a 
little yielding sigh. 

She turned suddenly from the three men, leagued—it 
seemed to her in that moment—against her, and went to 
the window from which she could look out into the cool, 
new green of the garden. When she faced them again her 
hands made an involuntary gesture of giving up. But her 
face was steady and so was her voice. 





how soon do I need to pack?” 


No’c’oss in woods wiv ephelents and 


soon, and then you'll see. 
won’t call me Daddy any more.” Bailey’s tone was 
entirely cheerful, and indeed the pang was a tiny one and 
submerged: in honest gladness. 
divide every kiss into three.” 


then checked himself. j 
insisting? That would all adjust itself when they came 
home. 
superseded, outgrown. But he insisted all the more. 


child. 
that—Bang! And where he is there are lots of elephants 
and monkeys swarming all about. 
anything, not even of the fev 
knowing that would mean nothing to Doris. 
write beautiful stories, like—like ‘Peter Rabbit’ and 
‘The Three Little Kittens’’””—he smiled to himself as he 
realized Norcross’s opinion of this ranking—‘‘and he 
will bring you home the most wonderful things from that 
country. And Mother has the most beautiful toys you 
ever saw—all because they went away to this great big 
country. And pretty soon they will get on a ship larger 
than any you ever saw, a mag-nif-i-cent ship. And they 
will have to sail weeks and weeks.” 


ZS He paused, for he saw that he had succeeded in his 
purpose. The little eyes were wide open with the wonder 
of what he told. And the images of the half-mythical 
persons whom only Bailey’s watchful loyalty kept alive 
in her recollection were gilded by the sunshine of their 
vast exploits. 


a heart full of tender love. 
elephant that they will bring you,” he began, ‘‘a sort of a 
picture of the flock they have.” 


“It will be splendid for—for us both,” she said. ‘‘ And 


Bailey with his ear to the ’phone held up his free 


hand for silence as Doris trotted into the room. 


“Not a cent less,” he was saying with quiet decision. 


“That is our price. Well, of course you can, but I’m 
afraid it won’t do you any good. Mr. Norcross will be on 
his way home by the time a letter could get there, and I 
really can’t hold the deal open any longer than today; 
everybody is bidding for his stuff, of course. Yes, I am 
Mr. Norcross’s sole agent. 
him. And when you consider the risk he is running every 
instant that he is in the interior and the way he handles 
his material, I think you'll admit it’s not one bit too 
much. No, I really can’t give you any moretime. Very 
well, I’ll send you the first one tomorrow—I haven't 
finished typing the others—and the scenario for the series. 
Good-by, I’m sure you'll not regret it.” . . . 
one-third more than we ever got before,” he said to him- 
self with a comfortable chuckle. 
good pile salted down. 


I have full power to act for 


““That’s 
“Norcross will find a 


“Well, girlie, that was a long time to keep still, wasn’t it? 


The longest time you ever did in all your life, I’m sure. 
Now what do you want?” 


“T want you tell me a ’tory "bout Mi’ter and Mi'’tis 





“‘ About your father and mother,’”’ Bailey corrected. 
The baby looked puzzled. 

““You’re my favver i 

“No, Sweetheart, I’m ——” 

“But you’re Daddy, and Marjorie’s Daddy is her 





favver.”’ 


Bailey hesitated. How could he explain? 


4H “I’m just your play-father—until your real father 
and mother come home. 
mother—your beautiful mother? Why, she’s lots prettier 
than your new dolly, and her hair is curlier.”’ 


Don’t you remember your 


‘““*Course I ’member my muvver. She’s got black 


eyes.” 


“Why, no, girlie, her eyes are blue, a beautiful clear 


color, and the lashes are black, and that makes her look 
as if she loved everybody.” 


“But Mabei’s got a muvver, and her muvver’s got 


black eyes!” 


“‘Oh, well, we'll give it up. But they are coming home 
And then I expect that you 


“‘And you'll have to 


‘‘Now tell me about Mi’ter and Mi’tis No’c’oss in woods 


wiv ephelents an’ tigers an’ monkeys,” demanded Doris 
with infinite relish. 


“About your father and mother,” Bailey began and 
After all what was the use of 


And it would be soon enough that he would be 


” 





“Your beautiful mother, Doris, and your father 


he began again. 


’ 


““Favver and Muwver,’’ murmured Doris obediently, 


mindful of the story. 


He paused to think what would most appeal to the 
“Your father shot a great, fierce tiger, big as 


And he isn’t afraid of 
”” He checked himself, 
“And all to 





‘An’ Favver and Muvver will come,’’ Doris took up 


the strain, bobbing her curls emphatically at each word. 
‘An’ Muvver has bu’ful black eyes, an’ black hair curled 
like my new dolly’s. 
and silver. 
gi’nt. An’ he’s going to bring me a tame ephelent bigger 
than the one at the Zoo = 


And she’ll wear a dress all of gold 
An’ Favver is a great, big, tall man like a 





‘“Where’ll we put the elephant, girlie?” Bailey laughed, 


hugging her closer. 


“Out’n our vegetell garden,” she said with dignity. 


“And Daddy—no, my favver—’cause he’s bigger than 
you—he’ll build a house for him.” 


Again came the small pang. But his hand on her hair 


was all the more tender: 


“ An’ my muvver’ll—say, do you fink she’ll ride in a 


little house on the ephelent down the street, like the 
pictures in the book?” Doris inquired anxiously. 
wouldn’t Marjorie be s’prised? All her muvver ever rode 
on was a horse.” 


“And 


Bailey laughed again: how good it was to laugh out of 
‘“‘T think perhaps it is a toy 


At this moment the maid came in with Wainwright’s 


name. 


Bailey settled the child on the rug before the fire with 


a picture-book all of ‘‘ephelents’ and tigers. And then 
Wainwright came in. 


“Did the stuff reach you all right?’’ Bailey had begun, 
when the look on the editor’s face stopped him. The: 
shock, the great grief in it was only too plain. / 

“What?” demanded Bailey in sudden, sharp combo 
tion that the grief was also his. j 

Wainwright put the cablegram into his hand. | 

There was a frightful moment, made agonizing/ by 
the child’s happy voice as she talked to herself an¢1 to 
the animals on the open page before her. 
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was almost steady. ‘‘Only—how I want you, 
Margaret !’’ 

“Good-night,”” murmured the girl. ‘I do wish 4 
Then she turned and fled. 

Pale moonlight glimmered on the steps of the cottage, 
and when she heard Jow-toned voices and caught the 
glow of burning tobacco at the far end of the veranda 
the girl feared she might be challenged. Somehow she 
stopped the fluttering of her breath. 

“‘Good-night, people,’’ she called, and wondered that 
her voice sounded so natural. 

““Good-night,”” came the preoccupied chorus; and 
she slipped quickly up the stairs and shut herself in her 
room. 

As she lay there in the dark, thronging mind-pictures 
crowded each other swiftly, while at every break in the 
film there flashed up the insistent query, Why must 
she doubt Ralph Thurston? She knew a subtle sense 
of comradeship had made them friends from the first. 
Some charm in the man had seized upon her need, so 
that the loss of him would leave an emptiness she could 
not bear to face. Yet the very source of this fascina- 
tion, the new outlook, the difference in ideals—seem- 
ingly in very fiber—but vaguely sensed at first, had 
grown into a giant of perplexity and doubt. 


84S Those big brothers of hers, whose whole creed lay 
in the taking and giving of hard knocks, and in whose 
holiday pleasure pursuits he took little interest, were 
politely patronizing. They liked Thurston wellenough— 
enjoyed having him around, in fact. Perhaps they had 
not thought it worth while to put their thoughts into 
words, beyond an occasional joke for Margaret’s benefit. 
Her “‘lily-white artist’? Dick had dubbed him, and the 
girl had hotly resented the contemptuous implication. 

Slender, with delicately .modeled features and a 
fair, soft skin that refused to burn or tan, Thurston’s 
appearance lent color to the jest—had, indeed, called it 
forth. Now, however, the girl found it no longer a jest, 
but a matter of vital import. In the past weeks she had 
caught enchanting glimpses of the soul of this dreamer, 
and hopes sprang up too vivid in their ecstasy to put in 
words. So she, too, had dreamed—and drifted. But 
the blood of the men who do raced in her veins, throbbed 
rich-hued in each brown cheek; and beneath, dim at 
first below the surface of consciousness, but growing 
more and more imperative, there battled with these 
new-blown hopes the heritage of the fighting breed, an 
instinctive, indomitable demand for a man mate. 

Against her brothers she had defended him and should 
again. Why, then, must she defend him against herself? 
Reason could not help her. She only knew that until 
this doubt was cleared away she must not heed him. 
For after! Oh, then she must be loyal indeed — loyal 
even inthought. But—if shecould not? If she should 
find out after? Thecontrast left her numband shivering 
in the warm night. 

“T must know. I must know first,’ she whispered 
fiercely to the dark. 

At last the clenched hands opened softly, the strained 
eyelids slackened, and on a fluttering sigh of weariness 
peace came, and sleep. 

In the very moment of awakening next morning, 
although freed from her acute stress of feeling, the 
troubled shadows of the night came flocking back, and 
Margaret Carroll found herself puzzling over a new problem. 

How was she to know? Deliberately to plan a test 
seemed unworthy, impossible. Her need was imperative, 
yet she shrank from anything unfair or underhanded, and 
even from facing openly the suspicion which such a course 
would imply. 

Her attention was diverted for the time, however, by 
finding, when she went down to breakfast, a note from her 
mother. That stay-at-home lady was to break her habit 
to the extent of leaving the household in her daughter's 
care for a few days, and this arrangement called for 
Margaret’s immediate presence. Indeed, the R. F. D. 
was evidently to blame for the letter’s receipt a day late, 
for to meet her mother’s wish the girl should have caught 
the morning train from the city, six miles away. She 
frowned as she sipped her coffee. For once she had 
welcomed a break in the care-free life of the ‘‘camp,” and 
to wait until afternoon seemed a hardship. Her first thought 
was to have one of her brothers take her across the lake 
in her little launch, the ‘‘Freda’’; but she found they were 
already off for the day in Dick’s new car. Her aunt, too, 
whose cottage they shared, had gone with them to town on 
a shopping excursion. 


(); COURSE you must be sure!”’ The quiet voice 





N24 A breath of fresh morning breeze drifted through the 
wire netting of the door and drew her outside to the veranda. 
Spread out below her the bay sparkled and beckoned in its 
most winning mood. ‘Fair Champlain!’’ She hummed the 
air softly to herself as she stood there. What a day to spend 
on the water! She sniffed impatiently and ran down to the 
shore to tantalize herself with the water’s nearness. At 
least she could cruise around the bay. She jumped into a 
skiff and pulled out to the ‘“ Freda,’’ swaying gently at her 
moorings, and tried to unfasten the canvas which roofed 
the open launch when away from the protection of the home 
boathouse. It proved more difficult than usual, however, 
and before she had succeeded she heard behind her a 
familigMvoice calling: ‘‘Mayn’t I come and help?” 
Th@@irl had rather dreaded the first meeting with 
Thurston again, but in this new vexation she had for the 
time forgotten him and herself, and under the spellof the 
bright morning she felt only the old pleasure in his presence. 
“Yes, ilo come,”’ she called to where he stood on the little 
dock. ‘i don’t see how they have fastened it up so tight.” 
“Com: and get me then! There aren’t any oars or 
paddles uround.” 


A Girl's Test of a Man 
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Margaret cast off and backed the skiff close enough for 
him to step into the stern. How boyish he looked sitting 
there opposite her in the sun! A soft flush tinted her 
cheeks, uncalled for by the exertion of the few strokes 
which carried them to the launch. 

‘‘That shower last night must have shrunk the canvas,” 
she said, watching him tug to release the eyes from their 
hooks. ‘‘Hasn’t it cleared things wonderfully though?” 

“Yes, everything from the sky down has had its bath,” 
he responded, filling his lungs with the rain-filtered crispness. 

“If the boys had not run off so early,” lamented the girl, 
‘“‘T might have had an all-day voyage right down to the foot 
of the lake.” 

He looked up quickly. 

“Yes, home,” she answered his unframed question. ‘‘A 
note from Mother—she needs me for a few days. I’d love to 
run across in the ‘Freda.’ I'd do it anyway if they hadn't 
made me promise not to go outside alone.” 

“‘T am glad they at least know recklessness when they see 
it in others,’’ he commented. 

“Oh, I’m not supposed to be reckless,’ 
contradicted. ‘‘I’m just a girl.” 

“Thanks be,”’ exploded Thurston fervently. 

But she would not hear this, and hurried on: ‘It makes 
a perfect day’s run. We could take half an hour for 
luncheon at the Point and easily get in before dark.” 

“Of course we could,” he agreed, smiling. ‘‘I believe we 
could take a whole hour and do it.’”’ Every one rallied 
Margaret on her faith in the little runabout. 

The girl looked up quickly. 


(Page 15) 


she scornfully 
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‘The very thing,” she exclaimed eagerly. ‘‘Of course 
we can do it. Isn’t it lucky you learned to run the 
motor? I'll just go up and leave a note for Aunt Luesa, 
while you see if the gasoline is all right.’”” She quite took 
his assistance for granted; and certainly he had made 
it rather a habit. Indeed, she had already started 
shoreward in the skiff, but stopped again. 

““You better come ashore iat oot a toothbrush,”’ she 
smiled. ‘You will have to stay overnight, you know.”’ 
She backed up for him to get in, but he made no move 
to do so. 

_ “Margaret, you don’t mean it seriously?” he asked 
in surprise. 

“Indeed, I do mean it seriously,” the girl insisted. 
“Tt is a good deal better than taking that dingy, stuffy 
local this afternoon. That is’’—with a touch of 
constraint—‘“‘if you care to do it for me.” 

‘Margaret, you know it is not that!’"’ He checked 
himself. ‘It’s the weather. Everybody who knows 
the lake seems to be very careful not to take chances.”’ 

“‘Oh, half they say is pure imagination,”’ she exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘It has grown to be a habit with them.” 
His hesitation called up thoughts she did not care to 
have intrude. ‘You can see for yourself it is not 
blowing hard this morning.” 

“It is still coming from iii south though,”’ the man 
persisted. ‘‘Mr. Raymond tells me he has been waiting 
three days for the wind to change so he could run 
across to Plattsburg, and his boat is twice the size of 
the ‘Freda.’”’ 

““Twice the size and half the boat,”’ she dismissed this 
contemptuously. ‘‘Besides’’—imperiously —‘‘ you are 
the crew and not supposed to raise such questions.”’ 
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X84 Thurston smiled surrender at that, and they were 
soon fully equipped and aboard once more, both of them 
feeling—and acting—like a pair of runaway children. 

If another sort of runaway—indulged in by grown- 

ups—occurred to them they were careful not to remark 

on it. 

‘“‘T don’t believe we are going to need this canvas for 
a spray-hood after all,” said the girl as she swung the 
“Freda’’ out into the bay ina slender reverse curve like 
an elongated ‘S.”’ ‘‘Isn’t it glorious?’’ 

‘Just turn around though,” advised Thurston from 
his place by the engine. ‘‘I’d like to paint all that glitter 
running off to the dark pines, with only the little green 
island and its white tents standing out, sharp and real, 
in the center. Look at the cloud just over it against 
that. solid blue!” 

“The cloud looks solid too,’’ marveled the girl. 

“So it is.’’ He laughed boyishly. ‘It’s a big balloon 
anchored from the island, don’t you see?” 

“Oh, it is moving now,” she exclaimed eagerly. ‘It 
must have broken loose.”’ ’ 

‘““No’’—he spoke with great gravity —‘‘it didn’t break 
loose; it was cut loose. It’s a war balloon.”’ 

‘“‘Going to chase us?’’ She gave an appreciative 
shiver, trying hard to appear serious and alarmed; but 
their childish conceit was too much for her and she 
ended in gleeful laughter—laughter at the great sheet of 
gorgeousness spread out there, at the man’s whimsical 
fancy, at her own free gladness. Thurston turned to 
join with her, but was sobered for a moment. 

“If we are going to escape that airship,’’ he remarked 
teasingly, “‘hadn’t you better head her offshore a bit? 
Or we'll be a pair of marooned mariners instead.” 

A flick of the wheel pointed them safely for the mouth 
of the bay again. 

‘“‘How stupid,” she upbraided herself first; then: ‘‘ Please 
find some pictures straight ahead to play with, so I shall 
not have to neglect my duties.”’ 

As distance dimmed the vivid colors of the scene they 
both continued to gaze forward at the rougher water 
farther out. Margaret noted the direction of wind and 
wave as it bore on their course. Thurston was interested 
in their size and force. He was not used to rough water, 
and the broken lines of white rolling toward them looked 
to him anything but cordial. 

‘Margaret, isn’t it pretty rough out there?’’ he voiced 
his thoughts. 

“‘Oh, no,’”’ returned the girl confidently. ‘This isn’t 
anything.” 

“*We have not felt the fullforce of it yet,’’ he reminded her, 
rather doubting his companion’s discretion when discretion 
threatened to block her wishes. ‘‘ You must be getting wet 
there,”” he added as he saw the spray already flying at the 
bow. 

“‘Only my nose is out,” she reassured him. “It’s just a 
spatter anyway.” 

The girl’s cheeks glowed and her eyes danced as she 
faced their first stretch of open water between the Vermont 
shore and the island directly opposite; and the thrill of it all 
soon laid hold of Thurston as he felt the ‘‘Freda’’ rise and 
dip, seemingly as light as their imagined balloon in its own 
rarer element. By the time they had crossed, and run up 
the lee shore to the passage leading westward, he, too, had 
forgotten everything but the joy of the open. 


ZH The Twins, two great islands large enough to make half 
a county, stretch long and lean, dividing Champlain here 
quite intwo. Soclosely do they approach each other as they 
range north and south through the lake that a short draw- 
bridge spans each end of the pondlike inclosure between 
them, known as The Narrows. 

Into the sheltered oval of this little sub-lake the ‘‘ Freda” 
nosed gratefully. Its varied shores and peaceful isolation 
fairly delighted Thurston. He even welcomed the indirect 
channel, marked out by spar buoys, which helped to lengthen 
his enjoyment of the restful scene. It served, too, to heighten 
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Until | Married Euphemia 


| Never Knew What “Experiences” Were, and These are Some | Learned on Our Honeymoon 


Vill 


HAT most oppressed Euphemia in the days that 


Wistiowed our experience in a London fog was, I think, 


her neglect of our dog, Bob—a neglect which was 
largely imaginary. Every morning before we had finished 
breakfast, when it was not actually raining, Bob, much 
brushed and exceedingly woolly, arrived in charge of a 
stable-boy; and his entrance, after the maid had slip is 
chain in the hall, was like the advent of a tornado. Lag€r 
Euphemia took him for a walk in the Park. I had spent my 
mornings rather closely at home for something more than a 
week when, one day, I joined them in their expedition. 

I had had no idea before that the vicinity of the Round 
Pond was so popular with young men— young men from the 
age of eighteen to sixty—between the hours of eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon. There were more terriers there that 
day—each with a man attached—than I should have sup- 

osed to be included in the West and Southwest Postal 

istricts, besides more collies than were ever benched at the 
Crystal Palace. As we arrived the men gave one the impres- 
sion of a crowd waiting about the stage door of a theater, and 
they seemed to be expecting some one. From the welcome 
which he received I was almost tempted to believe that it 
was Bob whom they were waiting for; but when, some yards 
after Bob, we came into view—I walking by Euphemia’s 
side—the majority of the men, I thought, looked so sheepish 
that I almost wondered that Bob did not herd them. 

Euphemia did not seem to be aware of the existence of the 
men, but many of the dogs, I found, she knew by sight. 
““Come here, Bob! You know that horrid yellow terrier 
hates you, and you must stay by me. Yes, that collie with 
the white ruff is the one you played with yesterday. And 
that Aberdeen that looks a hundred years old, he’s a good 
friend, isn’t he?”’ 


24 Bob’s crowning exploit in the Park was achieved 
when he deposited an old gentleman in the pond. The old 
gentleman, it seems, was helping a boy to sail a boat, and, 
in the excitement of that absorbing pastime, was standing 
much nearer to the edge of the water than old gentlemen 
should stand. Bob was romping with that same ‘‘collie 
with the white ruff’’; and when Bob runs with another 
dog, what with the exhilaration, and what with the hair 
over his eyes, and what with the fact that he runs mostly 
backward, he usually has only a vague general notion of 
where he is going. 

The old gentleman was stooping down in the effort to 
hook the mast of a schooner with the crook of his walking- 
stick when Bob arrived. The schooner of course was 
nage gr for the old gentleman descended upon it on the 
flat of his stomach—frogwise—and it was really providen- 
tial that the masts, which must have taken him somewhere 
in the middle of his waistcoat, were frail. 

He was by nature a choleric person, and there is no know- 
ing what he might not have said when he scrambled out— 
wet from head to foot and with his mouth full of Round 
Pond water—had it not been that before he could catch his 
breath (for it was the beginning of November now and cold) 
Euphemia was upon him. Laying one hand upon his wet 
shoulder she started at once to wipe the water out of his 
eyes and mustache with the little rag of lace and cambric 
that serves her for a handkerchief. And while she wiped she 
poured out a torrent of apologies. 

What concerned her was lest the stranger should think 
badly of Bob, who, she hastened to explain between dabs, 
did not mean to doit, but could not see where he was going; 
that it was the other dog that led him astray, and that if 
only he, the old gentleman, knew Bob better he would know 
that he could never do such a thing on purpose. 

Fortunately the old gentleman had a sense of humor. He 
submitted to his wiping like a naughty boy. 

“Upon my word, young lady,” he said at last, ‘“‘ you speak 
of the dog as if he were human.” 

“He is,” said Euphemia. 

Bob was sitting with one ear cocked forward, immensely 
interested in the somewhat exceptional proceedings, and the 
old gentleman looked at him. The great tousled head, with 
the brown eyes peering through the hair, is nice to look at; 
and the old gentleman won Euphemia’s heart for good, 
there and then, by bursting out laughing, in spite of his own 
discomfort, and stooping to pat Bob on the head. 


247 Meanwhile the boy, who called the old man 
‘““Grandpa,”’ had rescued the crippled boat as well as his 
grandfather’s hat and stick. Among them they made a 
pretense of wringing out the poor man’s clothes. 

“And now,” said Euphemia, ‘‘you must not stand still 
or you will catch cold: we'll take you to a cab.” 

So while she took one arm the lad took the other, and 
between them they hurried the old gentleman away from the 
crowd and out to the road—Euphemia, on the way, begging 
her new acquaintance to come and give her husband a chance 
to apologize formally for Bob’s misbehavior. The old gen- 
tleman laughingly promised that if he were not in bed with 
rheumatism he would call that afternoon; and, just as we 
were having tea, Mary announced a visitor, and the name 
by which she announced him was “Sir John Cottingfirst.”’ 

Of course I knew and : 
honored the name of Admiral 


By H. Perry Robinson 


several mornings thereafter, Bob and Euphemia helped 
Sir John and his grandson to sail the schooner, which had 
gone into dry dock that afternoon and had been thoroughly 
overhauled. 


IX 


UICKLY as the time of parting from London came it 

came none too quickly for either Euphemia or me. The 
Walterses had decided not to stop in London, but to drive 
straight across from one station to the other, which left us 
free—had we pleased—to go down to Haybridge and take 
possession of their house on the day they left. As a matter 
of fact we went on the following day. 

On the evening of our arrival there were too many things 
to do for us to settle down in anything like quietude, and it 
was not until the next morning that a sense of the blessed 
peacefulness of it, after London, sank into us. I had taken 
possession of my study—the room which was the Walterses’ 
nursery —when Euphemia came to me at my desk. She laid 
her cheek against mine and together we looked over the wide 
landscape which lay very beautiful in the November sun. 
And Bob, who had been suffered “for just this once’’ to come 
upstairs, and who, being a jealous dog, hates to be left out 
of whatever is going on in which Euphemia is concerned, came 
and nuzzled his nose against my arm on the other side. 

“‘Isn’t it good, Jack?”’ she said at last. ‘“‘To think that 
we shall have a whole year of it here! By that time we shall 
have been married for sixteen months; and, perhaps, when 
the time comes the Walterses will let us stay on. It is an 
almost perfect place to spend a honeymoon in.” 

Me how long,’ I asked, ‘‘do you think a honeymoon 
asts?”’ 

“It lasts always, Jack,” she said, “if people make it. It 
must, if the people are good.” 

The late autumn passed all too quickly, for we found 
Haybridge no less lovely than in summer, and the many 
new friends whom we speedily made there were much to 
our liking. Euphemia’s sister Lucy came for a long visit 
just before Christmas, and Graham, the curate, promptly 
proceeded to fall in love with her. 

And then the skating came. It was the curate who told 
us the news just as we were finishing breakfast. He had 
stopped, he said, in passing (though, as there was no house 
beyond us for a mile or two, it was difficult to say where he 
was passing to) to suggest that we should all go down to the 
Moor together that afternoon. He looked at Lucy as he 
said it, and Lucy looked at Euphemia, and Euphemia 
looked at me, and I said that we should be delighted, at 
which Graham’s face lighted up, and he went off down the 
drive with a stride that was in itself a “ Jubilate.” 

The Moor, it may be necessary to explain, is a wide sheet 
of water—half fen, half pond—which has somehow been 
lucky enough to keep the old name in its old meaning of a 
piece of water dotted with reed islets, such as still remains, 
undrained and unspoilt, within two miles of Haybridge 
station and less than a mile from our house. 


WZ When we arrived that afternoon there were no more 
than a couple of dozen people, all of whom we knew, on a 
mile and a half of good, clean ice. Graham skated well, 
and he and Euphemia went off for a spin with linked hands, 
while Lucy and I pottered around cutting indifferent 8’s and 
broken-backed 3’s and things. Then I took Euphemia and 
left Lucy to the curate; and in exploring among the little 
islands of reed we came upon a pike-line. 

Probably you have set a pike-line through the ice at some 
time yourself, but if not the process is very simple. You 
fasten the line to the middle of a good stout stick three or 
four feet long, and drop the line through a hole in the ice, 
which need be no bigger than will suffice to pull a fish 
through, and must of course be small enough to prevent any 
chance of losing the stick. This particular hole was perhaps 
ten inches across. I explained to Euphemia what it was. 

‘‘Do you suppose there is a fish there?” she asked. I 
doubted it, but, stooping, I lifted the stick to investigate 
and found no resistance. Curious to see how long the line 
was and how it was baited I backed away from the hole, 
holding the stick in my two hands. I may have backed five 
or six feet when things happened, and I found that one is at 
a disadvantage when playing a lively pike on skates. I just 
had time to separate my feet so that they passed one on 
each side of the hole; but the next instant the stick, of which 
I was compelled to let go, was tangled up in my ankles, 
and I came down dispersedly over a good many square feet 
of ice. 

“Oh, Jack!’’ Euphemia exclaimed, ‘‘is there a fish there?” 

‘“‘It may be a motor car,” I said; ‘‘but I presume a fish is 
the more likely.” 

‘‘Let me help you,” said Euphemia. 

So when I had collected myself we took each an end of 
the stick and cautiously backed ourselves away from the 
hole, keeping well braced against surprises; but it is not of 
much use to be well braced when the world suddenly comes 
to an end. Before either of us knew that the fish had so 
much as kicked off we were jerked simultaneously toward 


the hole, and, having a good firm grip on opposite ends of the 
stick, we naturally swung around our respective sides and 
met with considerable violence beyond. We knelt on the 
ice and looked at one another. 

“Jack,” said Euphemia, with her hat tilted rakishly over 
one eye, ‘‘let’s go and get the others. It will be such fun!” 

This seemed to be a good suggestion, so we helped each 
other up, and, having dusted the evidence of catastrophe off 
our clothes, set out to find Lucy and the curate. 

Fortune was kind to us, for we had hardly started when 
around the edge of the reeds they came rolling rhythmically 
toward us, hand in hand. 

‘ Pa cue isn’t it?’’ called Graham, as he came within 
ail. 

“Glorious!” I answered. Then, as an afterthought: 
‘‘By-the-by, there is a pike-line just over there. Don’t 
tumble over it.” 

“Thanks. This place is full of fish.’’ 

“See if there is one on the hook,” called Euphemia, as we 
stopped to watch developments. 

They slowed up as they came to where the stick lay 
invitingly on the ice, and, loosing hands, stood and looked 
down at it meditatively for a second or two. Then Graham 
stooped, and I chuckled as I remembered the easy confidence 
with which I had embarked. The pike also was beginning to 
understand the game better, I think; and as Graham is a 
taller man than I his performance was correspondingly more 
finely spectacular. Euphemia squealed with delight. 

“T hope they try it together,’’ she said; and, as if in 
response to her wish, we saw them lift the stick between 
them, and, with elaborate precaution, sidle off side by side. 
They were still disentangling themselves when we skated up. 

“Tsn’t it fun?’’ Euphemia asked, and they, kneeling on 
the ice, gazed at her in bewilderment. 

“Fun!” gasped Lucy. 

“Yes. We did exactly the same.’’ And then we explained. 

“We ought to have some fun too,’’ said Lucy. ‘Can't 
we get the other people to come and try?” 

“You must do the asking,” I said to Graham. ‘‘ We don't 
know them well enough to take such liberties.” 


WEE So we went off, and on one guileless pretext and another 
we tempted to their undoing the leading people of Haybridge 
and respectable members of county families. It was no 
longer a pike-line, but a man-line, and the fish down below 
held the rod. We had most fun with Colonel Tudsle because 
the Colonel is large and pompous, and when his turn arrived 
there was a good deal of water on the ice in the immediate 
neighborhood of the hole for him to sit down in. Moreover, 
he failed to let go of the stick in time, so that as he sat down 
it pinned him by his two fat legs, spanning them just above 
the knees, tight to the ice. And from his remarks I fear that 
he forgot for the moment that ladies were present. It was 
necessary for Graham and myself to lift the stick off his legs 
to release the volcanic Colonel from the embraces of what he 
was by this time alluding to as “the blasted submarine.”’ 

In the general enjoyment of the spectacle nobody noticed 
the arrival among us of the rightful owner of the line. He 
was an ordinary farm laborer, who, without a word, touched 
his cap to the company in general and proceeded in matter- 
of-fact fashion to secure his quarry. It wasa simple process. 
All he did was to kneel on the ice astraddle of the hole and 
haul in, hand over hand, until the long nose appeared above 
the water, when he heaved the fish out upon the ice. 

In the light of day the monster looked absurdly small 
considering the way in which he had played with us. Of 
course he had swallowed the hook down to the roots of his 
tail and the farm laborer had a busy time trying to get it 
out, the pike every now and then breaking away from him 
and flopping around among our feet in a way that was dis- 
concerting to those of the party who wore skirts. The panics 
which he created could hardly have been worse had he been 
a mouse! It was in one of these panics that Miss Mallins— 
a nice, middle-aged maiden lady—backed shrieking away 
from the infuriated thing and forgot the hole, and a second 
later only half of her was visible. Fortunately it was the 
upper half. As she went down the edges of the ice caught 
her skirts and runkled them up about her waist so that she 
stuck at that point, and while she protruded from the ice 
like a Jack-in-the-box above, what the fishes thought of 
the kicking that must have been going on at the other end 
I have no idea. As the curate said to me discreetly, it was 
a mercy that ice was not really transparent. 

I am inclined to believe that the thought of the fishes 
looking at her distressed the poor lady even more than the 
cold; and she took a dreadful lot of getting out. When at 
last she yielded to the united efforts of three of us she came, 
like the cork out of a bottle, with a suddenness that made us 
all sit down; and there was now so much water on the ice 
that we were nearly as wet as she. 


‘24 The farm laborer had been as much engrossed in the 
catastrophe as any of us; but as the excitement subsided 
he turned his attention once more to the fish. At least he 
would have done so if there had been any fish there. But 
there was none! Inthe final convulsions which had wrought 

the downfall of Miss Mallins 

he must have disgorged the 





Cottingfirst, and when he was 
announced I assumed him to 
be an old friend of my wife’s 
family. It was not until 
he was in the room, and 
Euphemia explained, that it 
dawned on me that he was 
the unknown old gentleman 
of the Round Pond. He at 
least came by his love of 
boat-sailing rightfully. It 
had already occurred to me 
in a sort of way that the 
man who could take the epi- 
sode in the spirit in which 
he took it must be something 
of a man. 

In response to a telephone 
message Bob was brought 
around to be re-introduced 
to the Admiral, and they 
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got along so well that, for “We Had Most Fun With Colonel Tudsle Because the Colonel is Large and Pompous” 


hook, now lying harmlessly 
on the ice, and then deliber- 
ately sneaked off. I think the 
man had a suspicion that 
some One of us was secreting 
that two-foot pike about his 
person; but a liberal tip 
seemed to take the edge off 
his distrust. 


And so it went on— 
“experience” after “exreri- 
ence”; and so, as I suppose, 
it will continue to'go on. 
But no man likes the “expe- 
riences’’ better than I do, 
unless it is the fellow who 
has married another Euphe- 
mia. And where could 
another Euphemia be found? 








THE END 
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When Patty Went to 
Boarding-School 


Stories of What Happened to Her and Her Girl Friends 
By Jean Webster 


Author of “When Patty Went to College” 


IV—The Silver Buckles 


O BE cooped up for three weeks 
with the two stupidest girls in the 
school ——”’ 

“Kid McGrath isn’t so bad,” said 
Conny consolingly. 

“She never says a word that isn’t slang, and I think 
she’s the limit!” 

“Well, anyway, Harriet Gladden 

“T’d just as soon spend Christmas with a weeping angel 
on a tombstone.” 

“She is pretty mournful,”’ Priscilla agreed. ‘‘But, any- 
way, you'll have fun, Patty. You can be late for meals 
whenever you want, and Nora lets you make candy on the 
kitchen stove.” 

Patty sniffed disdainfully as she commenced the ungrate- 
ful task of resettling her room after the joyous upheaval of a 
Christmas packing. The other two girls assisted in silent 
sympathy; there was, after all, not much comfort to be 
offered. 

School in holiday-time was a lonely substitute for home. 
Six-year-old Thomas Wyatt had chosen this inopportune 
moment to come down with scarlet fever.. The case was 
of the lightest; Master Tommy was sitting up in bed and 
occupying himself with a box of lead soldiers; but the house 
was quarantined, and Patty’s father had telegraphed the 
Dowager to keep her for the holidays. Poor Patty had 
been happily packing her trunk when the news arrived, and 
as she unpacked it she distributed a few excusable tears 
through the bureau drawers. 


” 





24S Ordinarily a number of girls remained for the holidays, 
but this year the assortment was meager. Patty was left 
alone in ‘‘ Paradise Alley’’; Margarite McGrath, of Texas, 
was stranded at the end of the South Corridor; and Harriet 
Gladden, of Nowhere, had a suite of eighteen rooms at her 
disposal in ‘‘ Lark Lane.’’ These and four teachers made up 
the household. 

Harriet Gladden had been five years straight at St. 
Ursula’s—term-time and vacation without a break. She 
came, a lanky little girl of twelve, all legs and arms; and 
she was now a lanky big girl of seventeen, still all legs and 
arms. An invisible father—at intervals mentioned in the 
catalog—mailed checks to Mrs. Trent, and beyond this 
made no sign. 

Harriet never had any birthday boxes from home; never 
any letters. While the other girls were clamoring for mail 
she stood in the background, silent and unexpectant. Miss 
Sallie picked out her clothes, and Miss Sallie’s standards 
were utilitarian rather than esthetic. Even her school uni- 
form, which was an exact twin of sixty-three 
other uniforms, hung upon her with the grace 
of a meal-bag. Miss Sallie, with provident 
foresight, always ordered them a size too 
large in order to allow her to grow, and 
Harriet invariably wore them out before she 
had established a fit. 

Patty one day had overheard two of the 
teachers discussing Harriet, and her reported 
version had been picturesque. 

‘‘Her father hasn’t seen her for years and 
years. He just chucks her in here and pays 
the bills. Her mother is divorced and mar- 
ried again and living in Paris.”’ 

Priscilla and Conny sat up interestedly. 
Here was a tragic intrigue, such as you 
expect to meet only in novels, going on under 
their very noses. 

“*It’s dreadful!’’ Conny cried. ‘Her father 
must be a perfect beast not to take any 
notice of her.” 

‘‘Harriet has her mother’s eyes,’’ Patty 
explained. ‘‘He can’t bear to look at her 
because she reminds him of the happy past 
that is dead forever.” 

‘‘Did Miss Wadsworth say that?” they 
demanded in an interested chorus. 

““Not in exactly those words,” Patty con- 
fessed. ‘‘I just gathered the outline.”’ 

This story, with picturesque additions, lost 
no time in making the rounds of the school. 
Had Harriet chosen to play up to the mel- 
ancholy réle she was cast for she might 
have attained popularity of a sort; but she 
did not have the slightest trace of the his- 
trionicin her makeup. She merely continued 
to be heavy and uninteresting. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. M. RELYEA 


As Patty waved good-by to the last hearseful of Christmas 
travelers and turned indoors to face an empty three weeks, 
she was accosted by Maggie with the message: 

‘‘Mrs. Trent wishes to speak to you in her private study, 
Miss Patty.” 

A visit to the Dowager’s private study usually meant that 
a storm was brewing. Patty approached the door, wonder- 
ing for just which of her latest activities she was to be called 
to account. She found the four left-behind teachers cozily 
gathered about the tea-table, and to her surprise was received 
with four affable smiles. 

“Sit down, Patty, and have some tea.’ 

The Dowager motioned her to a chair while she mingled 
an inch of tea with three inches of boiling water: Miss 
Sallie furnished a fringed napkin, Miss Je‘lings presented 
buttered toast, and Miss Wadsworth salted almonds. 

Patty blinked dazedly and accepted the offerings. By 
the time she had ceased to wonder why she was being thus 
honored and had settled down to enjoy the experience, the 
reason appeared. 

“IT am sorry, Patty,” said the Dowager, ‘‘that none of 
your special friends are to be here this Christmas; but I am 
sure that you and Margarite and Harriet will get on very 
happily. Speaking of Harriet oa 


’ 





ZH The Dowager hesitated momentarily, and Patty’s 
acute understanding realized that at last they were getting 
at the kernel of the interview. The tea and toast had been 
merely wrapping. She listened with a touch of suspicion. 

“Speaking of Harriet, I should like to enlist your sym- 
pathy. Through an accident, such as sometimes happens in 
a busy, crowded, selfish community, she has been overlooked 
and pushed aside. I fear the poor child is very lonely. It 
would gratify me, Patty, if you would make an effort to 
draw her out. I am sure that she will meet your advances 
half way, and that you will find her very sweet and 
genuine.”’ 

Patty murmured a few polite phrases and retired to dress 
for dinner, stubbornly resolved to be as distant with Harriet 
as possible. Her friendship was not a commodity to be 
bought with tea and buttered toast. 





“* Sank You Very Much, Uncle Bobby, for My Perfectly Beautiful Doll!’” 
(Page 17) 








The three girls had dinner alone at a little candle- 
lit table set in a corner of the dining-room, while the 
four teachers occupied a conveniently distant table 
in the opposite corner. 

Patty commenced the meal by being as monosyllabic as 
possible; but this was not her natural attitude toward the 
world, and by the time the veal had arrived (it was Wednes- 
day night) she was laughing whole-heartedly at Kid’s 
ingenuous conversation. Miss McGrath’s vocabulary was 
rich in the vernacular of the plains, and in vacation she let 
herself go; during term-time she was forced to curb her 
discourse owing to the penny tax on slang. 


ZS The four days preceding Christmas passed with unex- 
pected swiftness. Patty found the two companions whom 
circumstances had forced upon her unexpectedly compan- 
ionable. They skated and coasted and had snow-fights; and 
Harriet, to the others’ wide-eyed astonishment, assumed a 
very appreciable animation. On the day before Christmas 
Martin got out the bobs, and the girls piled in and rode to 
the wood-lot for evergreens. On the way home, through 
pure, overflowing animal spirits, they tumbled out, then ran 
and ‘“‘caught on” again, until at last they dove head fore- 
most into the big, piled-up drift by the porte-cochére. They 
shook themselves like puppies from a pond, and, laughing 
and excited, trooped indoors. Harriet’s cheeks were burn- 
ing from contact with the snow, her usually prim hair was a 
tangled mass about her face, her eyes had a wild, unusual, 
gipsyish gleam that compelled attention. 

“T say, look-at Harriet!’’ Patty whispered to Kid 
McGrath, as they divested themselves of rubbers and 
leggings in the lower hall. 

“Golly!” murmured the Kid. ‘If she knew enough to 
play up to her looks she’d be the ravingest beauty in all the 
school.” 

“‘Let’s make her,” said Patty. 

At the top of the stairs they met Osaki with a hammer 
and chisel. 

‘“‘T open two box,” he observed. ‘‘One Mees Margarite 
McGrath. One Mees Patty Wyatt.” 

“Hooray !”’ cried Kid, starting for her room at a gallop. 

A Christmas box to Kid McGrath meant a lavish wealth 
of new possessions out of all proportion to her deserts. She 
owned a bachelor guardian, who was subject to fits of such 
erratic generosity that the Dowager had regularly to remind 
him that Margarite was but a schoolgirl with 
simple tastes; but fortunately he knew 
Margarite too well to believe it, and the 
boxes continued to come. 


WES Patty had also started without ceremony 
for ‘Paradise Alley,’’ when she became 
aware of the deserted Harriet trailing down 
the dim length of ‘‘Lark Lane.’ She-ran 
back and grasped her by an elbow. 

““Come on, Harry, and help me open it.” 

Harriet accepted the invitation with some 
degree of eagerness. The next best thing to 
receiving a Christmas box of your own is to 
be present at the reception of a friend’s. 

It was a tall wooden box, packed to the 
brim with gayly wrapped parcels and—tucked 
into every crevice—funny surprises. You 
could picture just from looking at it the kind 
of home it came from, filled with jokes and 
nonsense and love. 

“It’s the first Christmas I’ve ever spent 
away from home,”’ said Patty, with the sug- 
gestion of a quiver in her voice. 

But her momentary soberness did not last; 
the business of exploration was too absorbing 
to allow of any divided emotion. Harriet sat 
on the edge of the bed and watched in silence 
while Patty cheerfully strewed the floor with 
tissue paper and scarlet ribbon. Even the 
cook had baked a Christmas cake with a 
decorated top; and little Tommy, in wobbly, 
uphill printing, had labeled an elephant filled 
with candy, ‘‘ FOR DERE CISTER FROM TOM.” 

Patty laughed happily as she plumped a 
chocolate into her mouth and dropped the 
elephant into Harriet’s lap. 
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“T tell you it pays to stay away. They think such a 
lot more of you! This is from Mother,” she added, as 
she pried off the cover of a big dressmaker’s box and 
lifted out a filmy dancing-frock of pink crépe. ‘“‘Isn’t 
it perfectly sweet?'’ she demanded. ‘“‘And I didn’t 
need it a bit! Don’t you love to get things you don’t 
need ?”’ 

“I never do,” said Harriet. 

Patty was already deep in another parcel. 

“*From Daddy, with all the love in the world,’”’ she 
read. ‘‘Dearold Dad! What on earth do you s’pose it is? 
He’s a perfect idiot ven choosing presents unless 
Oh!” she squealed. “ Pink silk stockings and slippers to 
match; and look at those perfectly lovely buckles!” 

She offered for Harriet’s inspection a pink satin slipper 
adorned with the daintiest of silver buckles and with 
heels dizzily suggestive of France. 

“Isn't my father a lamb?”’ Patty gayly kissed her 
hand toward a dignified, judicial portrait on the bureau. 
“Mother suggested the slippers, of course, but the 
buckles and French heels were his own idea. She likes 
me sensible, and he likes me frivolous.”’ 





\24) She was deep in the absorbing business of holding 
the pink frock before the glass, to make sure that the color 
was becoming, when she was suddenly arrested by the 
sound of a sob, and she turned to see Harriet throw her- 
self across the bed in a storm of weeping. Patty stared 
with wondering eyes; she herself did not indulge in such 
emotional demonstrations, and she could not imagine 
any possible cause. She moved the pink satin slippers 
out of reach of Harriet’s thrashing feet, gathered up the 
scattered chocolates and sat down to wait until the 
cataclysm should pass. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ she mildly inquired. 

‘“My father never sent me any s-silver b-buckles.”’ 

‘‘He’s way down in Mexico,” said Patty, awkwardly 
groping for consolation. 

“He never sends me anything! He wouldn’t even 
recognize me if he met me on the street.”’ 

“Oh, yes, he would,”’ Patty assured her with doubtful 
comfort; ‘‘ you haven’t changed since you’ve been here.” 

“And he wouldn't like me if he did know me. I’m not 
pretty, and my clothes are never nice, and Harriet 
was off again. 

‘For goodness’ sake, stop crying! That’s what’s the 
matter with your father. No man can stand having 
tears dripped down his neck all the time.” 

Harriet arrested her sobs to stare. 

“Tf you could see the way you look when you cry! 
Sort of streaked. Come here.” She took her by the 
shoulder and faced her before the mirror. ‘‘Did you 
ever see such a fright? And I was just thinking, before 
you began, about how pretty you looked. I was— 
honestly. You could be as pretty as any of the rest of us 
if you’d only make up your mind « 

““No, [couldn’t! I’m just as ugly as I can be. Nobody 
likes me and ——”’ 

“It’s your own fault,’’ said Patty sharply. ‘If you 
were fat like Irene McCullough, or if you didn’t have 
any chin like Evalina Smith, there might be some reason; 
but there isn’t anything on earth the matter with you 
except that you’re sodamp! You cry all the time, and it 
gets tiresome to be forever sympathizing. I’m telling 
you the truth because I’m beginning to like you. There’s 
never any use bothering to tell people the truth when you 
don’t like them. The reason Conny and Pris and I get 
on so well together is because we always tell each other 
the exact truth about our faults—then we have a chance 
to correct them. That’s what makes us so nice,’’ she 
added modestly. 

Harriet sat with her mouth open, too surprised to cry. 

‘‘And your clothes are awful,’’ pursued Patty inter- 
estedly. ‘‘ You ought not to let Miss Sallie pick ’em out. 
Miss Sallie’s nice—I like her a lot; but she doesn’t know 
any more than a rabbit about clothes—you can tell that 
by the way she dresses herself. And then, too, you’d be a 
lot nicer if you wouldn’t be so stiff. If you’d just laugh 
the way the rest of us do vy 

“How can I laugh when I don’t think things are funny? 
The jokes the girls make are awfully silly i 








’ 








\&4 Speech was no longer possible, for Kid McGrath 
came stampeding down the corridor with as much racket 
as a cavalcade of horse. She was decked in a fur scarf and 
a necklace set with pearls; she wore a muff on her head, 
drum-major fashion; a lace handkerchief and a carved 
ivory fan protruded from the pocket of her blouse, and a 
pink chiffon scarf floated from her shoulders; her wrist 
was adorned with an Oriental bracelet, and she was 
lugging in her arms a silver-mounted Mexican saddle 
of a type that might be suited to the plains of Texas, 
but never to the respectable country lanes adjacent to 
St. Ursula’s. 

“Bully for Guardie!’’ she shouted as she descended 
upon them. ‘‘He’s a daisy; he’s a duckie; he’s a lamb. 
Did you ever see such a perfectly corking saddle?”’ 

She plumped it over a chair, transformed the pink 
chiffon scarf into a bridle, and proceeded to mount and 
canter off. 

“Get up! Whoa! Hi, there! Clear the road.” 

Harriet jumped aside to avoid being bumped, while 
Patty snatched her pink frock from the path of the run- 
away. Both were shrieking with laughter. 

‘“Now you see!” said Patty, suddenly interrupting her 
mirth. ‘It’s perfectly easy to laugh if you just let your- 
self go. Kid isn’t really funny. She’s just as silly as she 
can be.” 

Kid brought her horse to a stand. 

‘“*Excuse me for telling the truth,” said Patty politely. 
“T’m just using you for an illustration. Heavens! 
There’s the bell!” 

She commenced unlacing her blouse with one hand, 
while she pushed her guests to the door with the other. 

“Hurry and dress, and come back to button me up. It 
would be a delicate attention for-us to be on time tonight. 
We've been late every meal since vacation began.” 


The girls spent Christmas morning coasting. They 
were on time for luncheon—and with appetites! 

The meal was half over when Osaki appeared with a 
telegram which he handed to the Dowager. She read it 
with agitated surprise and passed it to Miss Sallie, who 
raised her eyebrows and handed it to Miss Wadsworth, 
who was thrown into a very visible flutter. 


“What on earth can it be?”’ wondered Kid. 

As the three girls left the table the Dowager waylaid 
Harriet. 

“Step into my study a moment. A telegram has just 
come oe 

Patty and Kid climbed the stairs in wide-eyed wonder. 

“Tt can’t be bad news, for Miss Sallie was smiling,” 
meditated Patty. ‘And I can’t think of any good news 
that can be happening to Harriet.” 

Ten minutes later there was the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs, and Harriet burst into Patty’s room, wild 
with excitement. 

‘*He’s coming !”’ 

“Who?” ‘ 

“My father.” 

“When?” 

“Right now—this afternoon. He’s been in New York 
on business, and is coming to see me for Christmas.” 

“I’m so glad!” said Patty heartily. ‘‘Now you see 
the reason he hasn’t come before is because he has been 
way off in Mexico.” 

Harriet shook her head, with a sudden drop in her 
animation. 

“‘T suppose he thinks he ought.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ 

“Tt’s so. He doesn’t care for me—really. He likes 
girls to be jolly and pretty and clever like you.” 

‘Well, then, be jolly and pretty and clever like me.” 

Harriet’s eyes sought the mirror and filled with 
tears. 

“You're a perfect idiot!’’ said Patty despairingly. 

“T’m an awful fright in my green dress,” said Harriet. 

“Yes,” Patty grudgingly conceded, ‘‘ you are.” 

‘The skirt is too short and the waist is too long.’ 

“‘And the sleeves are sort of queer,’’ Patty added. 
Faced by these dispiriting facts she felt her enthusiasm 
ebbing. ‘‘ What time is he coming ?’’ she asked. 

“Four o'clock.” 

“That gives us two hours.” Patty rallied her forces. 
*‘One can do an awful lot in two hours. If you were only 
nearer my size you could wear my new pink dress, but 
I’m _ afraid She regarded Harriet’s long legs 
dubiously. ‘I'll tell you!’’ she cried, in a rush of gener- 
osity, ‘we'll rip out the tucks and let down the hem.” 

“Oh, Patty!” 

Harriet was tearfully afraid of spoiling the gown; but 
when Patty’s zeal in any cause was roused all other con- 
siderations were swept aside. The new frock was fetched 
from the closet and the ripping began. 

‘And you can wear Kid’s new pearl necklace and pink 
scarf and my silk stockings and slippers—if you can get 
’em on—and I think Conny left a lace petticoat that 
came back from the laundry too late to pack—and— 
here’s Kid now!” 








24 Miss McGrath’s sympathies were enlisted, and in 
fifteen minutes the task of transforming a remonstrating, 
excited and occasionally tearful Harriet into the school 
beauty was going gayly forward. Kid McGrath was 
supposed to be an irreclaimable tomboy, but in this 
crucial moment the eternal feminine came triumphantly 
to the fore. She sat herself down, with Patty’s manicure 
scissors, and for three-quarters of an hour painstakingly 
ripped out tucks. 

Patty meanwhile addressed her attention to Harrict’s 
hair. 

“Don’t strain it back so tight,’’ she ordered. ‘It 
looks as though you’d done it with a monkey-wrench. 
Here! Give me the comb.” 

She pushed Harriet into a chair, tied a towel about her 
neck and accomplished the coifing by force. 

‘‘How’s that?” she demanded of Kid. 

“Bully !’’ Kid mumbled, her mouth full of pins. 

Harriet’s hair was rippled loosely about her face and 
tied with a pink ribbon bow. The hair-ribbon belonged to 
Conny Wilder, and had heretofore figured as a belt; but 
individual property rights were forced to bow before 
the cause. 

The slippers and stockings did prove too small, and 
Patty frenziedly ransacked the bureaus of a dozen of 
her absent friends in the vain hope of unearthing pink 
footwear. In the end she had reluctantly to permit 
Harriet’s appearing in her own simple cotton hose and 
patent-leather pumps. 

“But after all,’’ Patty reassured her, ‘‘it’s better for 
you to wear black. Your feet would be sort of conspicu- 
ous in pink.’”’ She was still in her truthful mood. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you!’’ she cried, ‘‘you can wear my silver buckles.” 
And she commenced cruelly wrenching them from their 
pink chiffon setting. 

“Patty! Don’t!’’ Harriet gasped at the sacrilege. 

_ “They’re just the last touch that your costume needs.” 
Patty ruthlessly carried on the work of destruction. 
‘‘When your father sees those buckles he’ll think you’re 
beautiful !”’ 

For a feverish hour they worked. They clothed her 
triumphantly in all the grandeur that they could com- 
mand. The entire corridor had contributed its quota, 
even to the lace-edged handkerchief, with a hand- 
embroidered ‘‘H,’’ that had been left behind in Hester 
Pringle’s top drawer. The two turned her critically 
before the mirror, the pride of creation in their eyes. 
As Kid had truly presaged, she was the ravingest beauty 
in all the. school. 

Irish Maggie appeared in the door. 

‘*Mr. Gladden is in the drawin’-room, Miss Harriet.” 
She stopped and stared. ‘‘Sure, ye’re that beautiful I 
didn’t know ye!” 

Harriet went with a laugh—and a fighting light in her 
eyes. 


EH Patty and Kid restlessly set themselves to reducing 
the chaos that this sudden butterfly flight had caused in 
‘Paradise Alley.” : 

It was an hour later that the sudden quick patter of 
feet sounded in the hall; and Harriet ran in—danced in. 
Her eyes were shining; she was a picture of youth and 
happiness and bubbling spirits. 

“‘Well?”’ cried Patty and Kid in a breath. 

She stretched out her wrist and displayed a gold-linked 
bracelet set with a tiny watch. 

‘**Look!”’ she cried, “‘he brought me that for Christmas. 
And I'm going to have all the dresses I want, and Miss 
Sallie isn’t going to pick them out ever again. And he’s 
going to stay for dinner tonight, and eat at the little 


table with us. And he’s going to take us into town next 
Saturday for luncheon and the matinée, and the Dowager 
says we may go!” 

““Gee!"’ observed the Kid. ‘It paid for all the trouble 
we took.” 

‘And what do you think?" Harriet caught her breath 
in a little gasp. ‘He likes me!”’ 

“T knew those silver buckles would fetch him!” said 
Patty. 


V—“Uncle Bobby” 


HILE St. Ursula’s was still dallying with a belated 

morning-after-Christmas breakfast the mail arrived, 
bringing, among other matters, a letter for Patty from her 
mother. It contained cheering news as to Tommy’s 
scarlet fever and the expressed hope that school was 
not too lonely during the holidays; it ended with the 
statement that Mr. Robert Pendleton was going to be 
in the city on business, and had promised to run out to 
St. Ursula’s to see her little daughter. 

The last item Patty read aloud to Harriet Gladden and 
Kid McGrath (christened Margarite). The three ‘‘left- 
behinds” were occupying a table together in a secluded 
corner of the dining-room. 

‘“Who’s Mr. Robert Pendleton?” inquired Kid, looking 
up from her own letter. 

“He used to be my father’s private secretary when I 
was a little girl. I always called him ‘Uncle Bobby.’” 

Kid returned to her mail. She took no interest in the 
race of uncles, either real or fictitious. But Patty, being 
in a reminiscent mood, continued the conversation with 
Harriet, who had no mail to deflect her. 

“Then he went away and commenced practicing for 
himself. It’s been ages since I’ve seen him; but he was 
really awfully nice. He used to spend his entire time— 
when he wasn’t writing Father’s speeches—in getting me 
out of scrapes. I had a goat named Billy-Boy - 

“Ts he married ?’’ asked Harriet. 

“‘N-no, I don’t think so. I believe he had a disappoint- 
ment in his youth that broke his heart.’’ 

“What fun!’’ cried Kid, reémerging. ‘Is it. still 
broken ?”’ 

“T suppose so,”’ said Patty. 

“How old is he?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. He must be quite old by 
now.” (Her tone suggested that he was tottering on the 
brink of the grave.) ‘‘It has been seven years since I’ve 
seen him, and he was through college then.” 

Kid dismissed the subject. Old men, even with broken 
hearts, contained no interest for her. 





22S That afternoon, as the three girls were gathered in 
Patty’s room enjoying an indigestible “‘four-o’clock tea’’ 
of milk and bread and butter (furnished by the school) 
and fruit cake and candy and olives and stuffed prunes, 
the expressman arrived with a belated consignment of 
Christmas gifts, among them a long, narrow parcel 
addressed to Patty. She tore off the wrapping, to find a 
note and a white pasteboard box. She read the note 
aloud while the others looked over her shoulder. Patty 
always generously shared experiences with any one who 
might be near. 


My dear Patty: Have you forgotten ‘Uncle Bobby” who 
used to stand between you and many well-deserved spankings? 
I trust that you have grown into a very good girl, now that you 
are old enough to go away to school! 

I am coming to see for myself on Thursday afternoon. In 
the meantime please accept the accompanying Christmas 
remembrance, with the hope that you are having a happy 
holiday in spite of having to spend it away from home. 

Your old playfellow, 
ROBERT PENDLETON. 


“What do you s’pose it is?’’ asked Patty, as she 
addressed herself to unknotting the gold cord on the box. 

“‘T hope it’s either flowers or candy,”’ Harriet returned. 
‘‘The Dowager says it isn’t proper to 

‘‘Looks to me like American Beauty roses,’ 
Kid McGrath. 

Patty beamed. 

“Tsn't it a lark to be getting flowers from a man? I 
feel awfully grown up!” ; 

She lifted the cover, removed a mass of tissue paper 
and revealed a blue-eyed, smiling doll! 

The three girls stared for a bewildered moment, then 
Patty slid to the floor and buried her head in her arms 
against the bed and laughed. 

“‘Tt’s got real hair!’’ said Harriet, gently lifting the 
doll from its bed of tissue paper and entering upon a 
detailed inspection. ‘‘Its clothes come off, and it opens 
and shuts its eyes.” 

“Whoop!” shouted Kid McGrath, as she snatched a 
shoe-horn from the bureau and commenced an Indian 
war-dance. 

Patty checked her hysterics sufficiently to rescue her 
new treasure from the danger of being scalped. As she 
squeezed the doll in her arms, safe from harm’s way, it 
opened its lips and emitted a grateful ‘‘ Ma-ma!"’ 

They laughed afresh. They lay on the floor and rolled 
in an ecstasy of mirth until they were weak and gasping. 
They continued to laugh all that day and the following 
morning. By afternoon Patty had just recovered her 
self-control sufficiently to carry off with decent gravity 
Uncle Bobby’s promised visit. 





suggested 


24S] As a usual thing callers were discouraged at St. 
Ursula’s. They must come from away, accredited with 
letters from the parents, and then must pass an alarming 
assemblage of chaperons. Miss Sallie remained in the 
drawing-room during the first half of the call (which 
could last an hour), but was then supposed to withdraw. 
But Miss Sallie was a social soul, and she frequently 
neglected to withdraw. The poor girl would sit silent in 
the corner—a smile upon her lips, mutiny in her heart— 
while Miss Sallie entertained the caller. 

But rules were somewhat relaxed in the holidays. On 
the day of Uncle Bobby’s visit, by a fortuitous circum- 
stance, Miss Sallie was five miles away, superintending a 
new incubator house at the school farm. The Dowager 
and Miss Wadsworth and Miss Jellings were scheduled 
for a reception in the village, and the other teachers were 
all away for the holidays. Patty was told to receive him 
herself, and to remember her manners, and let him do a 
little of the talking. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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How I Became an Actress 


A Girl’s Actual Experiences 
In Getting on the Stage and What Happened After She Got On 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 
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T LAST I was standing on a real stage about 
Ae rehearse for a real play. Even if the parts 
in which I and my nine companions from the 
Dramatic School were to appear were only very 
humble ones still it gave us a thrill to think that 
we were to be ‘‘extras” in Miss Olga Nethersole’s 
company. I was still peering into the vast, dim 
space about me—lost up in the ‘‘flies’”—when I 
suddenly heard a sharp voice exclaim: ; 

“Come down to earth, you; you young thing 
with the blue dress on! You’re to be ‘Number 
One,’ do you hear?” 

I nodded assent. Then along the line the. num- 
bers were scattered until all ten were branded, and 
then he told us in a general way what our part in 
the great play, ‘‘Carmen,”’ was to be. 

“The factory will be left second entrance,” he 
said, pointing to a vacant spot. ‘When the curtain 
rises, ‘Number One,’ you push open the factory door 
and run across stage, laughing.” 

I had often been told I could get an engagement 
on my laugh alone, but I fell to wondering what 
kind of a laugh I should find in my throat the first 
night—when I was startled by an angry voice: 

“Well, why don’t you do it?” 

“IT didn’t understand you wanted me to do it 
now,’’ I managed to reply. 

“Certainly. How am I to know whether you can 
laugh?” 

I ran across the stage and I laughed. The stage 
manager was satisfied. I was so mad I could have 
sung a solo, but he asked nothing further of me. 

As we were dismissed he handed each one of 
us several pages of typewritten matter to study 
for rehearsal the next day. This consisted of busi- 
ness cues in the ensemble scenes — directions for 
moving here and there at certain spoken words 
by members of the company. 


WES The opening night of ‘‘Carmen’”’ I was in the 
dressing-room one hour and a half before I had to 
push back that factory door and run laughing across 
the stage. But a few weeks later I arrived one 
night just twenty minutes before the curtain rang 
up. It was too close a margin and before I had 
finished dressing I heard the call-boy coming up the 
stairs intoning: ‘‘Overture! First Act! Overture!” 

I abandoned my make-up and scurried into my 
gipsy clothes, and flew down the long flight of stairs 
tying my sash on the way. I knew every bar of 
that overture and it was coming to a close. Just 
* before reaching the bottom I stumbled and fell the 
last six steps to the floor. But I was on the stage— 
and laughing—as the final flourish of trumpets 
sounded and the curtain rang up. 

After the play had been running for a week and 
we had become familiar with the lines and situations 
we moved about freely, working up our “thinking 
parts” for our own gratification. One night 
‘‘Number Two” and I, who had more designated 
business than the others—feeling like members of 
the company—made a little scene up-stage over an 
apple which one of us had purchased from the fruit 
woman sitting under an umbrella. The apple fell 
to the floor, the other quickly snatched it up, and a 
quarrel ensued over the possession of the apple. 
Miss Nethersole’s quick eye took notice of our 
impromptu scene and she nodded her approval, so 
we acted it nightly thereafter. 

Another night I saw Miss Nethersole walking 
directly toward me. I was not in my appointed 
place and I thought her ever-watchful eye had been 
upon me and that I was about to receive a repri- 
mand. Imagine my surprise when she slipped her 
arm through mine and took me down-stage, speak- 
ing her lines to me, and finally asking a question of 
me which demanded an answer. Because of my 
inexperience I did not fully appreciate the signifi- 
cance or the value of these unusual opportunities; 
Ionly grew more fond of Miss Nethersole each 
week. When the engagement was over and she left 
the city I became the proud possessor of ‘‘ Carmen’s”’ 
fan—ribbon and roses attached. 

Those were happy but strenuous days. The 
session of the Academy lasted until one o’clock and 
the afternoons were always devoted to rehearsals 
for classwork. I seldom reached home before five- 
thirty, when I would rest—if for only ten minutes— 
then dress for dinner, and leave for the theater 
immediately after, not reaching home again till 
long past twelve o’clock. 


ZS After three weeks of ‘‘Carmen” “Camille” 
was put on, and three of us were retained for that 
and other plays to follow. In ‘‘Carmen”’ the cos- 
tumes had been provided, though I had added very 
many touches to mine. But in ‘‘Camille’’ we were 
expected to provide our own gowns for the ballroom 
scene—the only act in which we appeared. 

The first night when the third act was called I 
went down from my dressing-room, wearing a white 
ball-gown, and stood waiting for the curtain to ring 
up. Il observed that as each member of the company 
appeared on the stage a startled look was cast at 
the gown I wore. It was perfectly correct in every 
way (infact, I was pluming myself in the remodeled 
wedding-gown, though nothing suggesting the 
ghastly fact remained), and I was becoming ex- 
tremely annoyed, when the character woman, who 
had been with Miss Nethersole for years, approached 
me, and, after a few gracious comments, said 
kindly: 

“It’s beautiful, but—I’m afraid Miss Nethersole 
won't let you wear it. She always wears white 
herself in this act, and it is understood that no one 
else does, you know.” 

I had a good deal to learn at the start. No 
change could be made that night, and I awaited her 
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displeasure at the close of the act. To the surprise 
of every one no word was ever spoken, and I wore 
the white gown every night until ‘‘Camille’’ was 
taken off for another play. 

Some weeks later, when she was playing a return 
engagement, and I again joined the ‘“‘extra’’ forces, 
I decided to wear black in the ballroom scene. 
Imagine my consternation when I saw Miss 
Nethersole make her entrance swathed in black. 
She was playing a week of repertoire, and ‘‘ Camille”’ 
only the one night; so I never chanced to offend— 
if offense it ever was—again. 

When Miss Nethersole’s New York engagement 
came to a close numbers ‘‘One” and “Two” were 
asked to go to Boston and return with the company 
in about six weeks. We did not go, however; it 
would have interfered too seriously with our 
schoolwork. 


22H) With Miss Nethersole’s final departure came 
the sudden change to quiet evenings at home, a 
much-needed rest, but difficult to settle down to 
after the excitement af the many weeks past. Fora 
while I lived it all over night after night, drawing 
on my imagination for the excitement I craved. 
Every little incident seemed burned on my brain. 
I could hear the overture of ‘‘Carmen,” and feel the 
same thrill and quick heartbeats I used to feel 
when standing in the wings waiting to goon. Miss 
Nethersole herself did not feel the responsibility of 
that play resting more heavily on her mind than did 
her little ‘“‘super,’’ whom she often rewarded with 
a kindly nod or word of approval. 

As I thought over the experience what seemed 
the strangest part of it to me was not anything 
that happened on the stage, but what followed 
when the play was over; each night I had walked 
through the streets to my home _ unattended. 
Hundreds of girls were passing out of the stage 
doors of the various theaters, with greater pro- 
priety, perhaps, when alone, but I had not thought 
I should ever find it necessary to do so. We were 
living—boarding in a private family—in the heart 
of the theater section of the city, not far from 
Broadway. There were still left a few of the older 
residents who had not been driven from this dis- 
trict, and we were fortunate in having one of these 
homes thrown open to us. Father was forced to be 
absent from the city so often it was necessary that 
we girls should have some companionship—which 
we found with these dear people. 

The first week of the engagement, Father accom- 
panied me to and from the stage door every night; 
beyond the anteroom he never was allowed to pass; 
the rules were very strict. But one day he told me 
he was going away on an inspection trip for a few 
weeks, and he thought it would be an excellent 
opportunity for me to get accustomed to going to 
the theater alone. 

“You are going to adopt the stage as a profession,”’ 
he said almost sternly, ‘‘and you might as well 
begin right now to take up the life and find out all 
that it means.”’ 

I shall never forget the first night I passed out 
of the stage door into the street alone and heard 
the door close behind me. I had not minded going 
to the theater at the earlier hour, but returning 
alone and at midnight! It did not seem right that 
I should do such a thing. But I had resolved to 
show my independence of spirit, accept my father’s 
challenge and learn how to take care of myself. 
All the way home that night I think I was more 
ashamed than frightened. But very soon I was 
walking to and from the theater without an inward 
murmur—taking it as a matter of course. I was 
never once spoken to on the street, even when out 
as late as one o’clock—coming down from Harlem, 
where I played several short engagements later. 
Walking hurriedly along unmindful of the indi- 
viduals in the throng, I felt as safe in the glare of 
the city lights as in the shelter of the home. 


Vil 


R.SARGENT sent for me one day soon after 

Miss Nethersole’s engagement closed. I went 
to his office wondering, and came away the happiest 
girl in the school. 

Mr. Henry Miller was playing ‘‘ Heartsease”’ at 
this time. A change had been made in the cast 
whereby the minor réle of the flower-girl had been 
left unfilled. It was near the close of the season— 
and the réle was given to me! 

I was to go at once to the theater for rehearsal 
and again at night to see the original in the rdle, 
and to play it myself the next night. When I arrived 
at the theater Mr. Miller was rehearsing his two 
principal women in a scene which from some unmis- 
takably plain English he was using I inferred had 
been ‘‘dropped” on the previous night. I waited 
in the wings after reporting to the stage manager, 
and looked over the manuscript he handed me until 
I was called. 

After the scene had been lifted to his requirements 
Mr. Miller joined the stage manager, and I could 
tell from occasional glances in my direction that 
they were discussing the new flower-girl. Mr. Miller 
left the theater after a mere perfunctory word of 
welcome, and I was then in the hands of the stage 
manager. He informed me that when Mr. Miller 
learned that I was still a student he was afraid to 
trust me to play the réle as it had originally been 
played. The manager pointed out on the manu- 
script the part that was to be cut and where I was 
to make my entrance. I was too surprised to pro- 
test, although I had sufficient confidence in myself 
to have undertaken any of the réles. What was left 
of the part was exceedingly simple; all the really 
interesting work had been cut. 
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The scene as originally played represented the lobby 
of the Covent Garden Theater, London, in the period 
when there was a “chairman” to open the boxes for the 
lords and ladies of high degree. hen the curtain rises 
the chairman is discovered fast asleep in his chair. The 
flower-girl comes from the gallery, built across the stage, 
and down the stairs, with a basket of nosegays to sell 
when the opera is over, the closing strains of which are 
heard as the curtain rises. She first determines whether 
the old man is really asleep, then peeps into the win- 
dows of the boxes and dances to the strains of the music 
until the chairman awakes. The opera is over, the boxes 
are opened (this is where I was told to come on) and 
the stage is filled with the lords and ladies, to whom the 
flower-girl sells her nosegays, speaking a line to each as 
she moves about the stage. The costume was picturesque 
and the réle presented possibilities in the beginning. It 
was more than disappointing not to have the curtain 
rung up until the box doors were opened. I felt I might 
have been allowed a test at least. 


246 When I returned to the Academy I tried to see Mr. 
Sargent, but he was out and I saw the vice-president. 
I had reached a decision. I would not play the réle. I 
asked to have some one else sent in my place that night. 
“Do you realize what you are doing?’’ I was asked. 
“You are throwing away a most unusual opportunity.” 
“I am working hard in the school,” I replied, ‘‘and 
I should have to be up late every night, just to do that 
little bit anybody could do.” y 
I felt the atmosphere heavy with disapproval. But I 
had not meant to be flippant; I was very earnest. I 
simply did not realize the fullness of the opportunity, even 
though I was told that nothing bigger than that “‘bit’’ 
might come my way after I had finished the course at the 
Academy and was prepared to accept an engagement. 
I did not go to see the play that night. About twelve 
o'clock I received a ‘special delivery’ from Mr. Sargent, 
which read: 


‘Please, as a favor to me, go to Mr. Miller; play the part in 
‘Heartsease.’ It is very important to do so. The stage man- 
ager expects you tomorrow morning at the theater where you 
rehearsed before. In case he is delayed you will find a note 
from him there. 

“‘T shall be at my office all day Tuesday to explain, in case 
you wish to see me. 

“They are dependent on you to play Tuesday night.” 


It is needless to say I played the part. 

The third night I went to the theater early. I had 
made up my mind to ask Mr. Miller to let me play the 
first part of that r6le. I consulted with the stage manager 
first, however, and he advised me not to approach Mr. 
Miller on the subject. ‘‘ You know,”’ he said, “‘ Mr. Miller 
is pretty well worked up, and he might say—well, he 
might refuse, and that would be the end of it. But I tell 
you what I'll do—I believe you can play it: Mr. Miller 
is in his dressing-room for the first part of that act; I'll 
ring up the curtain if you'll go on.” 

“T'll do it!’’ I exclaimed. 

When the third act was called that night a ladder 
was placed against the ‘‘ gallery ’’ which extended off stage, 
and in the presence of the astonished company of singers 
assembled in the wings the new flower-girl climbed to 
the platform and stood waiting for the curtain to rise. 

“It is do or die,” I said to myself with quickened pulses 
as the curtain rose, and, wholly unmindful of the audi- 
ence, I tripped across the gallery and descended the long 
flight of stairs. 

After I had been playing the full part several nights 
Mr. Miller emerged from his dressing-room one evening 
and smiled his approval from the wings. So all went 
well till the play closed for the season. 


243 Later ‘‘ Number Two”’ of ‘‘the Carmen”’ forces and 
I appeared ina spectacular performance of ‘‘ The Tempest ”’ 
produced by Mr. Daly’s company for one week, and 
afterward in ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing.’’? What a 
privilege I count it to have been on the same stage with 
dear old Mrs. Gilbert and Ada Rehan, even if only in the 
capacity of ‘‘super.”” My réle in “‘ The Tempest”’ required 
no rehearsing. When night came I donned my meager 
costume of silk and chiffon, and mounted steps to a 
platform fifty feet in the air, where I sat on a tiny saddle 
attached to the end of a crescent, stretched out my feet 
lazily and posed. A strap was fastened around my waist, 
I arranged my draperies—and awaited developments. 

A stage mechanic, standing on the platform waiting 
for his signal, inquired solicitously, ‘‘Are you scared, 
Miss? In Philadelphia the lady had hy-sterics and we 
had to stop the machinery.” 

I assured him that I was not the least bit nervous; it 
was as much fun as a circus. 

At that moment Juno appeared on the platform. 
She took up a standing position on the crescent and was 
likewise strapped, but to an upright board. 

Then I heard the order from below, ‘Let her go!”’ 

Slowly we began to descend until we were about 
twenty-five feet from the floor; there, suspended by 
two wires, we hung in the cloudless sky until the act 
was played. 

That was the most intense thinking part I ever played. 

Later I was assigned, with ‘‘Number Two,” to the 
réle of acolyte in the marriage scene in ‘‘Much Ado 
About Nothing.”” My face must have shown some dismay 
at the announcement, for a member of the company 
smiled encouragingly at me as she passed out, saying, 
*“Don’t you mind; we have all played the réle.”’ 

We already knew that a recent graduate of the Acad- 
emy, who had signed a contract with Mr. Daly and had 
played “‘ Celia” to Miss Rehan’s “ Rosalind,” immediately 
after was reduced to the ranks and did duty as “ walking 
lady” for many weeks. It was one of Mr. Daly’s 
methods of training. 

By this time we were nearing the close of the second 
term. And now came one of the most interesting 
experiences of the year. 


Vill 


NE day announcement was made to the class to 
assemble at eight o’clock in the evening to meet Mr. 
Belasco: the wheat was to be selected from the chaff. We 
assembled, we waited till ten o’clock, we were dismissed: 
“Mr. Belasco had been unavoidably detained.” Again 
we gathered for the purpose and again were disappointed. 
By this time our curiosity was keen to meet Mr. Seog 


Many stories circulated by the seniors reached our ears, 
setting forth the caustic remarks occasionally indulged in 
by the aforesaid gentleman, of a character like this: 

After talking with a would-be actress for some minutes: 
“I have a good idea for you. Why don’t you wear a red 
gown, sit on a red couch, and read a red book?”’ 

To a student who hoped to be an actor—presumably 
there was something about the man Mr. Belasco did not 
appreciate: ‘‘You want to be an actor? I think you'd 
make a first-rate gentleman barber.” 


\@£@ When we had assembled for the third time the 
rumor that Mr. Belasco was in the building became a 
terrible certainty when the august gentleman walked in, 
accompanied by the president of the Academy. Unfortu- 
nately I was due at a rehearsal that night, and, as the hour 
advanced and Mr. Belasco did not come, I began to fear 
that even if he kept the appointment I should have to 
leave before my name was called; therefore I was greatly 
gg to see Mr. Sargent looking in my direction while 

r. Belasco made note of a name ona slip of paper. I was 
right in my surmise; I was among the first to be called. 

he room was the same in which I had passed my 
entrance examination. The big armchair had been drawn 
up in the center of the room and the table placed beside 
it, with a small chair near by for Mr. Belasco. Most of 
the class had prepared scenes, naturally expecting to be 
called upon to exhibit their peculiar gifts to the master 
critic. Breathlessly we sat while, inthe silence that would 
have revealed a dropped pin, two piercing eyes passed 
slowly down the long line of victims seated around the 
wall. Upon reaching a student by my side Mr. Belasco 
paused and gazed steadily into her eyes until she moved 
restlessly. This same girl is now one of the best-known 
leading stock actresses in the country; but that night 
she was very meek and lowly in spirit. 

“What is your name?’’ The question was startling 
in abruptness. 

A faint answer came from her lips which did not reach 
Mr. Belasco. 

““Speak louder. What is your name?” 

She replied more clearly, but her eyes had dropped to 
the ground. 

“Spell it.”’ 

No sound came from the victim. 

““Can’t you spell your name?’”’ There was an ominous 
suggestion of sweetness in the question. 

The name was spelled, but with tears in the voice. 

A pause followed. Then with a quick movement of 
the head Mr. Belasco dropped his victim and shot a 
glance through me. 

“What is your name?” 

I gave it, or rather the French—which pronunciation 
I adopted for the school as it disguised the name. 

“Stage name?”’ Mr. Belasco asked. 

“No, it is my own.” 

“French?” 

“French extraction, American born.”’ 

‘*Spell it.”’ 

I spelled it. 

“Spell it again.” 

I had spelled the name clearly and distinctly, but I 
promptly spelled it again, determined I would not allow 
him to disconcert me; and I smiled, for the effect upon 
myself rather than that he should see the smile. 

“‘Look over in that corner and spell it once more; 
don’t stop smiling. Now in this corner, and spell it 
again. Come here.” 

I rose, a willing victim for further inquisition. At 
the time, without trying to analyze his peculiar method, I 
felt that I was not altogether a target for his sport, but 
that he was watching intently every movement, every 
change of expression, while seemingly holding me up to 
ridicule. Perhaps he wanted to try my mettle as well as 
my voice. When I stood in front of him Mr. Belasco 
pointed to the huge chair, in which I could have curled 
up and gone to sleep comfortably at some other time. 
‘Sit down,”’ he said. 

As soon as I was seated he told me to rise and be seated 
again; and while I did so he leaned against the table 
regarding me critically, very much as a cat regards a 
mouse when about to toss it up again for play. 

‘‘Are you quite comfortable?” he asked. 

“Perfectly, thank you.’’ I looked up into his face 
with a smile, and immediately felt at an immense dis- 
advantage down in the depths of that great chair, even 
though I had banished all nervousness; so I reénforced 
my assertion by adding,.‘‘In fact, I never felt more at ease 
in my life,’’ and rearranged my skirt very deliberately. 


‘22 Mr. Belasco looked at me quizzically, then down 
at my skirt. ‘‘That is right; an actress must be sure her 
skirts are gracefully arranged.’’ (Was this sarcasm? I 
could not tell; his tone was absolutely sincere.) ‘‘ And 
so you feel perfectly at ease,” he continued, ‘‘and you 
didn’t expect to be?’”’ 

“You see, Mr. Belasco,”’ I replied, ‘this is the third 
night we have assembled here with the expectation of 
meeting you. Each postponement increased the dread 
just a little until it had assumed the proportions of an 
ordeal. But ye 

“You've discovered it is not?” 

“It is very pleasant.” 

He laughed, and I laughed—and we were on the best 
of terms. But the inquisition continued. He bid me 
raise my hand, which was resting on the arm of the chair, 
several times, placing it again in the same position. Then 
I was asked to rise and seat myself in various attitudes 
expressive of as many moods. But the hardest of all was 
when he sent me to the opposite end of the room and told 
me to walk to him with tears in my eyes, but not to cry. 
Afterward he made me run the same length of the room 
laughing (I had served an apprenticeship in laughing !). 

When I ran up to him, laughing, he said: “You're 
graceful everywhere but"—turning me around suddenly, 
he brought the edge of his hand down sharply on the 
a my neck—“ here; and you're deucedly stiff right 

ere. 

I threw my head back and laughed up into his face. 

Mr. Belasco faced me about and fastened his dark, 
deep-set, psychic eyes on mine for some moments—I felt 
the arrows that shot through my fortress—and then he 
released the tension with a smile. 

“You have great fascination, but you are unconscious 
of it; or you may not allow yourself the indulgence of 





exercising it too often; I can’t tell which. Have you any 
Puritan blood mingled with your French?” 

I nodded assent. 

“I see. Now accept my advice: Let yourself go; be 
fascinating—always.” 

Looking at his watch hastily he dismissed me. 

I did not rehearse well that night; I had been through 
too much mental excitement. 1 continually fell to won- 
dering at the power of the man who could draw out all 
that was within you, and rouse ambitions no less than 
colossal—because of awakened powers you had hitherto 
felt only in dreams. 


IX 


T LAST the time came for the final examinations which 
would determine our fate for the year following. 
Each member of the class was expected to appear in a 
scene from some play, the cast to be rehearsed without 
help from the instructors. Daily performances were given 
in the Carnegie Lyceum before only the friends of those 
taking part and the school. And so the work of the 
junior year closed. 

We waited with anxious hearts to see what names 
would be posted on the board for the next senior class. 
One day we read—and mine was there! To make the 
senior Class was our one aim from the start. 

The next morning I received word that Mr. Sargent 
wished to see me in his office. When I was seated he said: 

“I want to talk with you about your work next year. 
You have passed for the senior class and we would be 
very glad to have you with us another year; but I think 
for your own good it would be advisable to commence 
your professional work at once. The work of the senior 
year you do not need; you will always bea student. But 
you do need the actual experience which can be acquired 
only in the practical work of the stage. You really do 
not act as well today as when you came into the school. 
You are thinking of your technic, I suppose; you seem 
to have lost much of that natural spontaneity which was 


- the charm of your acting. Perhaps it will come back 


when you have fully assimilated the technical part; I 
feel sure that it will, and so I am advising you to start 
on your professional career—the sooner the better. I 
have two or three possibilities in mind, which cannot be 
settled upon now, however; one is a small part in Mr. 
John Drew’s play for next season. Here is a memo- 
randum I have prepared for you about your work which 
will be useful to you in the future.” 

I accepted the papers with some murmured thanks and 
left the room precipitately lest I should scream before I 
closed the door. Some outlet for my feeling was neces- 
sary, and I ran through the halls with my arms extended, 
laughing aloud in my joy. ~ 

This was the last week in May. 


ZS A little while later I received from Mr. Sargent a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Drew, but learning that the 
latter was not in the city I made plans to leave town 
for a short rest. Then unexpectedly I received a letter 
from a star actress asking me to call at her residence if 
I were not yet placed for the season. 

That was a novel letter for me, and I held it in my hand 
along time. In the first place the name written on the 
envelope—the one I had chosen for the stage—seemed 
so strange that it was difficult to realize I had the right 
to open and read (this was the first letter I had received 
in my professional capacity), and it was equally hard to 
believe the truth of its contents. But I decided to go 
and see what manner of star and play this might be. An 
appointment was made, and the part—or parts—offered 
(for I was asked to ‘‘double’’) were very attractive and 
presented splendid opportunities. The play was of the 
romantic school, a tragedy; but my réles were both 
comedy, and either one was as big as I had hoped to play 
at the start. The salary was not large—in fact, very 
small—but I was seeking experience. 

I went home sufficiently impressed to consider the offer 
seriously and to talk it over with my chief adviser and 
financial backer—my father. 

When I presented the many points in favor of signing 
for the engagement he agreed with me; the inducements 
were many. The company was to go “on the road,’’ 
which meant an experience such as I particularly needed; 
and what appealed most to my father, I think, was that 
a Classmate had already signed to go, and I would have 
a companion whom we knew personally. 

Mr. Sargent was away, so I could not advise with him. 

That night we decided that I take the bird in hand, 
and the following day I signed my first contract. Then 
I left the city, going to a secluded spot for complete rest; 
and there I remained until rehearsals were called. 

The company had been on tour for two seasons with 
but few changes in the cast, so the rehearsals were mainly 
for the benefit of the new members, and asa consequence 
I didn’t have a very clear idea of anybody’s part except 
my own. We did not have even a dress rehearsal, and 
and on the opening night I was extremely nervous, 
waiting in the wings for my cues, not knowing how long 
the scenes would last—whether five minutes or twenty- 
five minutes. 

Those two weeks of rehearsals preceding our departure 
were crowded with work, for there were the costumes 
to be ordered, wigs to be bought—my two réles called 
for a disguise in at least one—the theatrical trunk to get, 
with the stage name in big letters on one end, and the 
make-up box to be filled. What exciting days they 
were—full to the brim with happy anticipation. 

And then the last day came. The beautiful jeweled 
court costume with its blond curled wig, and the coquet- 
tish maid’s dress and black wig, were all carefully packed. 

It was time to be off! Father accompanied us to the 
station. He was to follow the next day with a few 
friends to be present the opening night. 

We were the last on the platform—Father and I and 
our star, a man of brilliant parts and poetic nature. As 
we heard the cry, “All aboard!’’ I sprang up the car 
steps; the men grasped hands. 

“‘ Take care of my little girl,” Father said. 

There was a moment of silence; I turned my face 
hurriedly and entered the car. 

Could a veil suddenly have been lifted, revealing at a 
glance the whole pathway ahead, so gloriously bright in 
anticipation, would I have had the courage to go? 
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Their Three Weeks in the Bridal Sui 





The Blissful Honeymoon of “Tommy” and His Bride 


reached a mountain peak in life. If you had asked 

him to explain the reason for the joy that was in him 
he would have told you that he was a lieutenant in Uncle 
Sam’s army, had five hundred dollars in his pocket and was 
going to be married. 

The five hundred dollars represented months of self- 
denial in the way of uniforms, polo ponies, and so on, which, 
by-the-way, Tommy had never begrudged. He lived on 
$137.50 (it was before the Increased Pay Bill) with a royal 
disdain for what it wouldn’t and couldn't, but an ardent 
delight in what it did, provide. 

Imagine Cupid grown to six feet two inches, wearing 
baggy khaki trousers and shiny bronze boots, and flaunting 
barless yellow straps on the most magnificent pair of shoul- 
ders in the army, and you have a mental picture of Tommy 
in all the splendor of his twenty-three years, happy, enthu- 
siastic, exuberant, with closely cropped, sun-colored hair, 
and a smile so infectious that when you met him you would 
walk away with it half a block before you discovered that 
it was not your own at all—that you had just borrowed it 
from Tommy! Add to this the pregnant information that 
he loved and was going to marry Her, and another adjective 
would be carrying coals to Newcastle. 

If you are at all acquainted with the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point you know that it is a place 
where they take anything a Congressman sends them and 
make it into an officer and a gentleman—vwilly nilly! It is 
a place where they drill, and drill, and drill again—and then 
drill again! Discipline stares you in the face from the time 
you open your eyes at ‘‘ Reveille’’ until you pretend to close 
them at “Call to Quarters.’’ You learn to be a soldier, and 
the knowledge pertaining to a soldier, and you don’t have 
time to learn anything else, unless it is to waltz flawlessly 
and be all things to all women! If you are a narrow little 
country boy when you go in you come out smoothed and 
polished and drilled and disciplined; but—of the world 
worldly you know about as much as if you had been incar- 
cerated in a dungeon for a corresponding number of years. 


M rcnet (but then, every one calls him Tommy) had 


\2é4 Tommy was a country boy and he was very green when 
the barless yellow straps were placed on his broad shoulders, in 
spite of the magnificence of his manners, the superiority of his 
mien and the gold lace on his uniform. They sent him direct 
from West Point to Fort Meade, South Dakota, where an 
unfeeling captain showed him uncompromisingly the differ- 
ence between an upper-class man and a second lieutenant, 
and where he learned that he was a very poor soldier indeed, 
and where every one else learned to love him. 

He had as yet, as you will observe, seen absolutely nothing 
of that great joy-destroyer, the world; for his short holidays 
were Spent with his widowed mother on the old (why are 
they always “‘old’’ ?) farm in South Carolina, and from there 
he returned, as straight as the needle to the pole, to garrison 
duty, where a good deal more attention was paid to physical 
than to mental development, and where, in due course of 
time, She came to visit the Colonel’s wife. 

Tommy at this period was very much like a young colt 
in a corral. He hadn’t “thought’’ much until he began to 
look Over the fence; but, from the moment he looked. over 
the fence, nothing behind it had any value. He loved as he 
rode—recklessly; and he made love as he took six bars— 
with all there was in him behind the effort; and every one 
longed to see him win, just as every one longed to see him 
Clear the fence. 


By Leila Burton Wells 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


I sometimes think good women are a little “‘queerer’’ than 
bad ones, because you don’t hear as much of their ‘‘queer- 
ness,’’ and I know they hurt a man more because they don’t 
get as many chances, and, with feminine economy, they 
make the most of those they have. At any rate, Tommy had 
a very hard time of it indeed, and grew thin and pale and 
lost his appetite for polo and poker, and, incidentally, for 
his dinner—but She didn’t seem to care. 

There was ‘‘another fellow” out in San Francisco with 
whom She had a “sort of an engagement,’”’ and who was all 
the things that Tommy was not. He quoted Browning and 
wrote sonnets and discoursed on psychology; was, in fact, 
one of “the most interesting men She had ever met.’’ Tommy 
had never been a good hater, but he hated that other fellow 
with a hatred that was not holy! And he met every remi- 
niscent reference with pointed bayonet, as it were. But he 
need not have feared, for you may have Pater’s style, and 
Browning’s strength, and Socrates’s wisdom, and yet fail to 
compete with six feet of simple adoration. 

So Tommy eventually reduced the other fellow to a 
mangled memory; and, after a year and a half’s engage- 
ment, was going on to San Francisco to be married. 


ZS This story begins at the honeymoon, where most 
stories leave off; so I will not describe the wedding nor the 
glories thereof, but ask you to listen to the slamming of the 
carriage door that opens my story. 

Tommy unfortunately knew nothing of California, where 
the prices are as overgrown as the flowers; so when She sug- 
gested the Hotel del Monte as an ideal spot for the first 
week or so of the honeymoon (Tommy had secured a two- 
months’ leave in which to spend the five hundred, one hun- 
dred of which had already taken flight on carriage hire, 
bridesmaids’ bouquets and minister’s fees, etc.) he, of course, 
assented. A bridegroom invariably assents: in fact, it is 
almost impossible to find anything he won’t assent to. 

The season was almost over—She told Tommy—so it 
would be ‘‘nice and quiet,’’ and there would be no trouble 
about securing rooms. 

Tommy wired ahead for the bridal suite (without asking 
the price), and they found it all that even a newly rich 
millionaire could have desired. 

It is not my purpose to be either inquisitive or intrusive 
enough to apply my pen to a description of those ‘‘floating- 
on-air’’ weeks that followed (we have all of us “‘floated”’ at 
one time or another—eventually downward!); but I will 
content myself with stating that Lieutenant McVeigh and 
his bride ‘‘did’’? Del Monte thoroughly.. They took the 
five-dollar drive; she had hothouse flowers from the hotel 
gardens daily; they boated and they rode (another expen- 
sive item) and they tennised and they loved, and, after three 
weeks of the same, though nothing wearied, they decided 
to wend their steps toward Coronado. 

And now I ask you to regard the delightful unconscious- 
ness with which Tommy approaches the hotel desk to 
request his bill. Never again will that same unconsciousness 
animate him! Never in all his life will he be able to approach 
that superb unconcern! Never again will he feel like a 
Vanderbilt on five hundred dollars! Never again will he be 
able to forget the value of loathsome, yellow gold! I almost 
hate to meet the moment when the clerk hands across the 
counter to the magnificent specimen of manhood awaiting 
it that little slip of white paper. 

Tommy regards it nonchalantly. Looks closer—looks 
again. Grows slowly cold from head to foot! Colder than 
(Page 21) 


ay 


the farthest glacier on the North Pole—colder than an 
icy bath on a winter morning—colder than a woman who 
hates you! But these similes are all red-hot compared to 
Tommy, as his eyes fall upon the sum total at the bottom 
of that harmless slip of white paper. 

When the ensuing silence grows quite unbearable a thin, 
cold voice breaks into it, saying unevenly: 

“Will you look this over, please? I think—I think there 
has been some mistake!” 

““A mistake?’’ The clerk lifted a supercilious pair of 
light eyebrows and examined the bill with near-sighted, 
narrow-visioned eyes. His manner was condescending and 
pityingly tolerant. He took up his pen and began scratching. 

Tommy stood watching, little drops of ice—or were they 
only perspiration?—breaking out all over him. After a few 
hundred years?—or was it a century ?—the clerk stopped 
scratching and pushed the slip of paper across to him. 

“That is correct!”’ he said. 

Tommy forced his shrinking, hunted, agonized eyes to 
examine the paper again. Nothing had changed: it was 
still three hundred and fifty dollars! 

The clerk was smiling blandly and a girl was laughing on 
the porch outside, when Tommy heroically took out his 
earthly all and from it coolly counted on to the counter the 
requisite amount. There was left in his pocketbook a pitiful 
and rather lonely fifty-dollar bill! Tommy’s air was really 
almost worthy of him as he closed the pocketbook on the 
orphan within and requested the now obsequious clerk to 
send to the room for his luggage. 

“We are leaving at once,”’ he remarked haughtily. And 
as he turned from the desk the expiring remnant of his 
obtrusive and optimistic dead self suggested gaspingly, 
“You're not all in yet, old fellow! You've still fifty dollars 
left—one can’t starve on fifty, you know.” 


ZS But the new Tommy laughed hoarsely. He wasruined, 
disgraced, humiliated—and on his wedding tour! What 
could he say? What could he do? What would become 
of him—them? His wife! Hehad a wife to protect and sup- 
ply and fifty dollars in his pocket! And two weeks more 
of honeymoon! 

He almost walked through the panel of their door which 
he had sought blindly; in fact, in his agony he might have 
done his head—or the door—some injury if She, hearing the 
sound of the concussion, had not torn it open and flung 
herself into his arms with the joyful abandon induced by 
half an hour spent out of them. She was dressed for 
traveling, and, looking at her, Tommy groaned. 

“‘T am all ready,” She pouted plaintively. ‘‘I have been 
ready half an hour. Aren’t you ashamed, Sir?’’ And she 
kissed him and ruffled his hair in a way that used to give him 
pleasure before—before 

Tommy groaned again! 

She started and her arms slipped from his neck. Her eyes 
interrogated his. 

““Why—why, what is the matter?”’ A frown is a tragedy 
on the honeymoon—to the bride. 

““I—er—nothing.”” Tommy, feeling ‘‘ his world”’ slipping 
from him, snatched it back into his arms and pressed a soft 
cheek against the rough serge of his coat, and listened to 
another heart answering the violent palpitations of his own! 
Then he groaned a third time—just for practice! 

She struggled to lift her head, but he held it fiercely down. 
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~The Woman 
Who Wanted 
a Garden 


The Fifth Stage and the Stage That Solved it All 


is ‘HE Little Old Lady lived in a tiny house on one of 

the blue hills which the Woman Who Wanted a 

Garden saw from her veranda. That was why she 
was not discovered earlier in the summer. Whippoorwill 
Hollow lay between the farm and the hills, and the Whip- 
poorwill Hollow road was bad even when measured by 
the other bad roads of which Connecticut has such a store. 
The rains of the early summer discouraged driving, and 
the drought and heat heaped up dust along the way and 
robbed the roadsides of their beauty; and so the Woman 
Who Wanted a Garden did not make the pilgrimages 
she had planned, and did her riding and driving among 
certain woodsy ways near home. 

But one morning late in August, when the drought at 
last was broken and summer showed signs of repentance, 
the far hills called so insistently that the Woman mounted 
Miladi and rode away into the steep, winding trails and 
shady fastnesses of Whippoorwill Hollow. The midsummer 
heat had not been about its merciless work here. Down in 
the hollow there were still gay little threads of water trick- 
ling from mossy spring-cups that no August sun had drained 
dry, and tiny streams ran along beside the road chuckling 
over their narrow escapes from the great stones that lay in 
wait to block their paths, and sometimes, through the low- 
drooping branches and the tangle of undergrowth, a quiet 
brown pool gleamed darkly in the shadow or mirrored a 
fragment of blue sky and floating cloud tangled among the 
pictured boughs of the birches that leaned and dreamed into 
the still water. 

Lush fern growth bordered the road and carpeted the 
open spaces beneath the trees. Here and there a cardinal 
flower glowed vivid crimson among the green, or the Joe Pye 
weed lifted its heavy purple head above the rank grasses of 
marshy places. A swamp maple flashed a quivering scarlet 
message from the coming autumn, and a birch answered in 
premature pale gold. There were faint, elusive scents of 
mint and pennyroyal in the cool, moist air, and now and 
then a rustling and scurrying among leaves or undergrowth 
hinted at the unguessed companionship of shy, wild creatures. 


246 The Woman rode on through the enchantment with 
a great content in her heart. After all, successful formal 
gardens and hardy borders were not vitally important in a 
world where Whippoorwill Hollows flourished without aid 
from hotbeds or nursery catalogs or garden literature. She 
still wanted her garden. An enchanted wood, four miles 
from one’s front gate, was not ‘‘intimate’’ enough to meet 
all her needs; but for the moment it was enough to ride 
through its elf-haunted shadows and thank God for beauty 
that was free to all comers. When she climbed up out of 
the green mystery to the sunlit hills and the white, well- 
worn farm-bordered roads it was with a sense of loss: but 
that was before she found the Little Old Lady. 

There was a village that straggled up the westerly slope of 
a hill until it reached a little white church on the hilltop— 
a church standing among thickly crowding maples from 
whose leafy clouds a slender white spire sprang upward into 
the sun-soaked blue. The pillared portico was in shade, 
and the walk that led up to it was all golden-green with the 
sunlight filtering through the overhanging boughs. And 
spread out before the churchyard was a triangular village 
green, around which clustered white houses built, like the 
church, by an earlier generation. Dignified, old-fashioned 
houses they were, simple of line, rambling off into ‘‘L’s” 
and outbuildings, green-shuttered, hip-roofed, porticoed, 
blinking through many small-paned windows, girded round 
by old-fashioned shrubs and vines, guarded by sentinel 
maples and elms: no two houses alike in size, or line, or 
detail, or setting; yet each bearing a strong family resem- 
blance to the others, and all testifying to a comfortable, 
quiet home life unknown to our modern suburbs and 
country colonies. 

The Woman climbed the hill, came upon the village green 
unaware—and took it to her heart. This was what a village 
should be. Here one could forget the lure of Whippoorwill 
Hollow and love one’s fellowmen and their works. Slowly 
she rode around the triangular road beneath the elms and 
maples, loving each old house, coveting it for her own, won- 
dering what lay behind the old fanlights and the paneled 
doors and the small-paned windows. Surely there must be 
spindle-legged mahogany tables and sofas and sideboards, 
four-posters of old cherry or curly maple, huge old chests and 
bureaus, brass andirons and candlesticks, mirrors in tar- 
nished frames, silver-luster teasets and old blue china, clocks 
that had told the hours of lives ended long ago, samplers 
worked by hands quietly folded for many a year. 


\@4 Miladi looked back over her shoulder when she had 
gone quite around the green, but her mistress was all 
atlream, so the animal followed her own bent and turned 
down a narrow, grassy lane between two houses. 

And that was how the mistress happened upon the Little 
Old Lady’s garden. 

It lay behind one of the smallest and least pretentious of 
the houses facing the green—a tiny white house of incom- 
parable neatness, hidden away behind a white picket fence 
and a lilac hedge and two huge clumps of box. The lilac 
hedge turned the corner and ran down beside the lane for 
a short distance, then it left the picket fence to its own 
devices, and the prim Puritan pathway took advantage of 
the opportunity to plunge into reckless flirtation with 
certain riotous clematis vines and lost its stiff picket identity 
under the onslaught of surging green-and-white beauty. 

Across the blossom foam the woman on Miladi’s back 
looked into the Little Old Lady’s garden. 

A blaze of color! A turmoil of growth! A gust of fra- 
grance! Paths wandering hither and yon without rhyme or 
reason or any fumblings after formality. Hollyhocks bloom- 
ing by the hundred against a back fence, goldenglow and 
tall African marigolds almost hiding a low woodshed from 
view, banks of late-blooming phlox, long rows of stately 
speciosum lilies, beds overrun with larkspur, and stocks, and 
zinnias, and snapdragons, and baby’s breath, and coreopsis, 
and dahlias, and asters, and early cosmos, and candytuft, 














and petunias, and mignonette, and heliotrope, and sweet 
alyssum. Geraniums, and begonias, and salvia, and the 
other bedding-out plants—at all which modern lovers of 
gardens are prone to sneer, relegating them to the grounds 
of summer hotels and parks and cemeteries—had their 
honored places in the Little Old Lady’s garden, and there 
were battalions of plebeian sunflowers in out-of-the-way 
corners, and gaudy tiger lilies flaunting their bold beauty 
beside the clematis-dripping picket fence. 

The petunias and phlox set sweet odors adrift on the air. 
The perfume of lilies came and went with the errant sum- 
mer breeze, and now and then a whiff of box-scent came 
stealing around the house like a whisper from the long ago. 

The Woman leaned forward and gloated, and marveled 
and breathed deep. This wasn’t at all like her dream 
gardens, This was a rowdy garden, a tumultuous, unex- 
pected, undisciplined gamin B a garden: but so sweet—so 
Heavenly sweet—so friendly, so homely and so exceedingly 
flowerful. One would not have to live up to a garden like 
this: one could live with it. 

Impulsively she sprang from her saddle and went through 
the low picket gate. 

The side door stood open, and, as the Woman moved 
swiftly toward it, suddenly the dim, dark hall beyond 
breathed forth a shadowy shape and the doorway framed 
the Little Old Lady. 

There she stood—a slim, sweet little figure in white per- 
cale flecked with black—shy, curious, half welcoming, half 
startled. There was a heightened pink in her cheeks; her 
bright dark eyes questioned from behind her spectacles. 
Even the tabs of her old-fashioned, snow-white cap seemed 
to flutter interrogation: the daintiest of little, old-fashioned 
ladies, matching her own fanlight and box clumps and lilac 
hedge and garden! 


WES The Woman recognized her at once. 
garden’s fairy godmother. 
ride: it was an adventure. 

And because fairies have no need of explanations and 
preludes the visitor did not waste time, but went straight to 
the point. 

‘“‘How did you do it?”’ she asked breathlessly, waving her 
hand toward the garden. ‘‘ Mine’s a failure, a flat failure!” 

The Little Old Lady understood at once. Her face broke 
up into little wrinkles of sympathy and little smiles of 
encouragement. She held out welcoming hands and drew 
the visitor into the dim coolness of the hall, and on into a 
coolness as dim, beyond an open door. She had evidently 
been sitting in this room when the sound of steps on the 
flagged walk had called her to the door. A straight-backed, 
rush-bottomed chair stood before an open window through 
whose closed shutters with their opened slats glowed strips 
of yellow, and crimson, and blue, and white, and purple, 
whispering hints of the garden glory. Through the shutters 
came, too, soft little airs, perfume-laden, stirring the white 
curtains and losing themselves among the room shadows. 

As the sun-glare died out of the visitor’s eyes she could 
make out the outlines of the spindle-legged mahogany tables 
and sofas she had foreseen. A grandfather’s clock ticked 
solemnly in a dark corner. Over the mantel was the long 
mirror framed in tarnished gilt. On the wall by the window 
hung the sampler. There were shining old brass andirons in 
the fireplace and brass candlesticks on the shelf. And there 
was the Little Old Lady, who was altogether too perfect to 
have been foreseen. 

She seated the visitor in the straight-backed, rush- 
bottomed chair and drew another quite close for herself, and 
then she leaned forward confidentially and said: ‘‘ Now tell 
me all about it, child.” 

Such freemasonry is there among lovers of gardens. 

The Woman told her all about it, and it really was a very 
melancholy tale, save for occasional gladsome bits about 
boys, and delphiniums, and lilies, and iris, and such helpful 
things. The Little Old Lady listened with quiet interest 
and sympathetic little clucks of commiseration; and when 
she knew the very worst she smiled. Even in the dim room 
the smile seemed to light up all the dark places. 

‘But this is only one summer,”’ she said gently. 

For a moment the Woman was disappointed. She had 
expected a more occult utterance—something more clearly 
inspired. But as she saidsthe words over to herself she 
realized that there was sométhing Delphic about them after 
all—that in them lay the key to gardening’s devious ways. 
She looked at the serene Little Old Lady in her straight- 
backed chair, and she looked at the strips of gay color beyond 
the window-shutters, and in a vague way she understood. 
Of course she didn’t understand perfectly, for she was 
young and in a hurry; but she had at least found a clew that 
would one day lead her to her Garden of Dreams, though she 
might stumble and fall by the way. 

““Yes, I know; this is only one summer,”’ she echoed. 

“‘One learns patience in gardens,” the Little Old Lady 
said, smiling backward across the years at her own impatient 
youth. ‘“‘Patience—and many other things that help 
one to live, my dear. I don’t quite know how a woman 
grows old cheerfully without a garden. Indeed I rather 
think none does.” : 


This was her 
. ; ‘ 
This day’s excursion was not a 
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A Little Tale of What She 
Planned and Planted and Got 
Also What She Didn’t Get 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


Author of “The Personal Conduct of Belinda,” etc. 
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‘DECORATION BY HELENE NYCE 


She put out a thin, white hand and threw open the 
shutters. The garden leaped into vision, vivid, glowing, 
wonderful, and the bright eyes behind the spectacles 
beamed lovingly on the flowers. 

“They’re a bit boisterous at this season,’’ the Little 
Old Lady said with a note of apology in her thin, sweet 
voice; ‘‘but one has to forgive them, for they've so little 
time left before frost. Sometimes I think I like my 
spring garden best —and the June flowers are lovely; 
but this blaze of color and bloom just before sleep-time 
always pleases me. So many of the August flowers are 
annuals, you know, and it seems very brave and light- 
hearted of them not to care, and to do their flowery 
best while they have a chance; though, after all, they 
leave their seed to make next year’s garden beautiful, 
so why shouldn’t they be gay and cheerful? That’s 
the important thing—that the gardens should be beauti- 
ful; and, if flowers were not fine, seeds would be poor.” 
“‘[ hope you have children,’’ said the Woman, speaking 

gently—very gently—for the hushed, orderly house did not 
seem like the home of children. 

The Little Old Lady’s spectacles grew so dim that she had 
to take them off and rub them softly with her handkerchief, 
but the smile lingered on her lips. 

“T had a little boy for five years—only for five years. It 
was after he went away that I turned to gardening. He 
loved flowers. I wish I had grown more for him, but he was 
contented with a few then, and I don’t suppose he needs 
my garden now; but sometimes it seems to me he comes 
back to walk there among the flowers.” 

The Woman looked out at the sunlit paths and saw a 
curly, yellow head bobbing above the flowers, and a baby 
face smiling across the pools of color. Perhaps she saw the 
vision more clearly because there had always been a baby 
boy toddling along the paths of her own Dream Garden— 
though she had not told any one about him. 

She leaned forward and laid a loving hand on a percale- 
clad knee. They were no longer strangers—these lovers 
of gardens and little children. 


ES ‘ There’s no comfort like the comfort of working ina 
garden, my dear,’’ the Little Old Lady said, patting the 
hand on her knee. ‘‘As I said before, one learns patience 
there. Yes—and wisdom, if one works seeingly and lovingly. 
It is foolish to hurry a garden, child. The lessons come 
faster than one can learn them if one tries to do too much in 
one year, and one misses so much of the sweetness too. 
I suppose it is all right for men who garden for money to 
rush things through on a big scale, but when one gardens 
for love and heartsease one must go about it differently. 
Now there’s a man over in Massachusetts who has ten 
acres of gladioli. I read about him in the paper last 
night and it made me sorry. Poor man! I don’t suppose 
he’s on really intimate terms with a single one of those 
gladiolus plants. I couldn’t stand that sort of thing. I 
don’t want a flower in my garden that isn’t a friend of 
mine. 

She looked out through the window for a moment or two 
at the glad faces of her friends, and the light in her face 
was good to see. , 

“Of course the annuals can’t be very old friends,” she 
admitted regretfully, ‘“‘but it is something to have known 
them from seedlings; and as for my perennials—why, they 
are my family! I helped to bring every one of them into 
the world, and I’ve nursed them, and cuddled them, and 
doctored them, and fed them, and bathed them, and put 
them to bed; coaxed them out of tantrums and trained them 
into good habits until they are just like children to me. 
Don’t buy any more perennials, my dear. You have 
enough for a start. Wait for the rest until you can raise 
them from seed. There’s as much difference between 
plants one has bought and plants one has raised from seed 
as between a baby of one’s very own and a baby one has 
taken from a foundling asylum.” 

“But it takes two years to get bloom from perennial 
seed,’”’ protested the Woman. 

“What are two years ina garden? I have spent forty in 
mine, and the time from crocus to crocus is very short— 
shorter than it used to be. You don’t want a ready-made 
garden. Real gardens aren’t made. They grow. You must 
raise your own plants, and get slips and seeds and roots 
from your friends. Love gardeners are always generous. 
And you mustn’t try to have a big garden all at once. Wait 
for your large flower family until you’ve learned how to take 
care of a few flower children. Just a few sturdy plants first, 
and a few added each year, and one day you'll wake up and 
find that you have a garden after your own heart—not after 
a nurseryman’s plan, nor a garden-book’s rules. Gardens 
like that mean so much more than flowers. Perhaps the 
strangers who come into them do not feel it, but the gar- 
deners know. They and the gardeners have their secrets.” 

The Woman looked guilty. “I’ve begun wrong,’ she 
admitted humbly. 

‘“ Begin over again,” said the Little Old Lady cheerfully. 

“Will you come and be my garden’s fairy godmother?” 

‘Surely I will, if you will send for me. I’ll have roots and 
bulbs for you in October, and we’ll do your transplanting, 
and doctor your sick plants, and reason with your sulky 
plants, and then put them all to bed for the winter. You’il 
be surprised to find how much you have in the spring. The 
second year is always encouraging. Then we will plant 
perennial seeds next spring and by the third year i 

The face of the Woman Who Wanted ~ Go-den was all 
aglow: already she was picking thwse third-year flowers. 





26 “Come out into my garden,” said the Little Old 
Lady, rising; and they went out through a back hall and 
down shallow, well-worn steps into Flowerland. 

‘Such a duck of a garden!’’ murmured the visitor. 

The Little Old Lady smiled happily. 

“It blooms—and that’s a garden’s work in the world, my 
dear. I lik: a flower or a soul that gives its best joyfully— 
even when the frost is very near.” 

‘My soul is growing, Fairy Godmother,” said the Woman 
Who Wanted a Garden. 
“It will bloom—in your garden,” said the Little Old Lady. 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


would forget about that zodlogical 
garden in the back yard that I said 
he might have this spring. I hoped by the 
time spring opened a circus would be the 
thing, and was prepared to see a sawdust 
ring laid out where Katy hangs her clothes. 
But I’ve discovered that there is one love 
which never dies out of a child’s heart, and 
that is the fondness for animals. There is 
no discrimination either. The most forlorn puppy has to be 
brought home and fed and kept to wake the echoes at night. Any 
kind of a pussy will make Anne tease to have a playmate for Blanche. 
Truly Blanche’s responsibilities are rather heavy, since being 
carried about upside down, dressed in a baby skirt and a tam 
o’shanter, must get monotonous to the best and most dutiful cats. 
The keeping of stray animals is a subject upon which there is, I 
regret to say, a vacillating policy in the Foster household. We 
ought all to be consistent and much trouble would be saved. To 
begin with, the poor neglected cats and dogs pull hard upon my 
own sympathies. We have neighbors who go away every summer 
without the slightest provision for their pet animals. Whether the 
waifs chalk doors, as tramps do, I don’t know; but as surely as if 
they did they appear at our back steps with a confident, if appeal- 
ing, air as if to say: “I know you can’t turn me away.” If Katy 
had any strength of character she would be firm at the outset and 
drive them off. But she lets them in, sets out a bone or a saucer of 
milk, and the trouble is upon us. One or another of the children— 
generally the one who happens to go first in the kitchen—adopts 
that waif, and in a week it is as firmly ensconced as Aunt Matilda 
or Aunt Maria. Both the aunts dislike animals intensely and think 
I am weak-minded to allow such an invasion of our comfort. We do 
certainly suffer from it. My porch is tracked up and the side door 
is full of deep gashes where the Colonel has expressed as plainly as 
he could that he just must come in and get his lessons with the boys 
by the fire. One or another of our dependents is always in trouble. 
Blanche gets the cartilage head of a chicken bone wedged in her 
back teeth, and scares Judith nearly into fits because she can’t shut 
her mouth nor even “meow.” Aunt Maria turns shudderingly 
away, and I run my thumb and finger down the little throat and 
relieve the sufferer. A Maltese understudy of Blanche’s, after hav- 
ing been brought in from the rain, dried and fed into prosperity, 
ended her existence by falling into a pot of paint left by painters in 
the coalhouse. Amy’s canary mopes and falls off its perch—and the 
whole family sit around that cage until the scene closes with a 
funeral under the lilac bush. 





AN I SAID last month, I hoped Donald 


UNT MATILDA was deeply indignant—and I did not blame 

her in the least, but did what I could to atone by allowing her 

to use my room while hers was fumigated—because a puppy that 

Ruth had found run over in the street died too close to the furnace 

pipe that serves that side of the house. Really the number of 

funerals we have is depressing, and I am always going to make a 
stand—next time! 

The only regulation which gets observed is a sanitary one, and the 
children have at last learned that upon that Iam adamant. It has 
not needed the testimony of scientific men to teach me how much 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles are carried in the fur of pet dogs 
and cats. So I am apt to be introduced to another member of the 
family in this wise: ‘‘See his dear little curly tail, Mother. Isn’t 
headarling? Andhe’sallright. Katy’s had himinthetub.” The 
“tubbing”’ includes a disinfectant also, before I can feel quite safe. 

The whole thing is a plea for country living. The city is no place 
for children and it certainly is no place for animals. Perhaps in 
future ages it will be found to be no place for grown-up people 
either. But as long as we have the competitive system, slums and 
other modern diseases, the city is here to stay. Therefore life seems 
to resolve itself, with the mother of children, into a perpetual effort 
at adjustment: How to make boys vigorous when they can’t play 
ball on account of windows and clotheslines; how to make them 
dextrous when they can’t climb trees nor use a vaulting pole; how 
to give them strong lungs when they must consider the neighbors’ 
ears, and how to make them polite and generous when they are 
thwarted at every step and not allowed to do a single thing that boy 
nature longs to do! 

I don’t wonder that cities continue year after year to grind out 
little conscienceless criminals from boys who, with a chance to 
climb and yell and wrestle, would in time have made decent citizens. 

The Fosters compromise with destiny by living in a suburb, but 
that does not do away with the problem. We are still too close to 
people. My boys want to keep chickens. It is a valuable industry 
with eggs at forty cents a dozen and dressed pullets sixty cents 
apiece. But the rooster wakes Aunt Maria, and the minister across 
the street complains that he can’t write his sermons. So the coop is 
vacated. The boys want to build a fire and roast potatoes in the 
ashes, but an ordinance protects the asphalt and the shade trees. 
They can’t dig holes in the sod: they can’t play Indian through the 
alleys: they can’t drive a hockey ball among the baby carriages: 
they can’t go swimming except in the harmless and unexciting con- 
fines of a tank. There are ordinances for the benefit of everything 
else under the sun except for the benefit of the boys themselves! 


HIS domestic zodlogical garden is a forlorn experiment in the 

quest of justice to the child’s side of life. The attractions of it 
were faithfully scheduled before I gave my consent. 

““There’s Don’s guinea-pigs and my white mice, a mud-turtle— 
he won’t interfere with Mr. Griffith’s sermons, will he, Mother?” 
This with a twinkle in Maurice’s eye! ‘There’s George’s garter- 
snake and Billy Ames’s parrot and six crawfish, a owl that Patrick 
caught in the barn ~ 

“An owl.” 

“Oh, of course—and Tom’s rabbits and Gillett’s chameleon v 

“Too bad you haven’t an elephant.” 

“We're going to make one. Just wait and see.” 

“How long?” 

“Till Amy gets the 
pattern cut out of a 
picture book. We've 
got an old leather 
apron Grandpa gave 
us out of his buggy, 
and lots of excelsior 
packing. I know we 
can do it if you’ll only 
try and think where 


to get the tusks.” 
DECORATION BY HELENE NYCE 


‘In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 
By Charlotte Reeve Conovef 


“Elephant tusks! I suppose you think I can find them in the 
china-closet or the clothespress.” 

“Oh, I know, Mother, I know! There are those whisk-broom 
holders made out of Texas-steer horns: can’t we have them? Do, 
please: you said they were for the next rummage sale.”’ 

I yield the obnoxious ornaments and ask: “Is it going to be a 
trick elephant?” 

“Well, I don’t know. We haven’t decided that yet.” 

“T see; one thing at a time, I suppose.” 

“Sure. But we’re going to call him ‘ Nit.’” 

“Very appropriate indeed; and when does the show open?” 

“Don’s printing the tickets now in the attic: five cents apiece, 
reserved seats extra. Infants in arms not admitted.” 

“Tsn’t that hard on Judith? She and Anne will want to bring the 
Paris twins: they always do.” 

“* Infants not admitted,’ it says; those dolls are young ladies.” 

“Oh!” said I. 


BOUT ten o’clock I am invited to inspect my transformed rear 
premises. I don’t know why Saturday brings such a crowd to 
our lot. Every boy in the neighborhood gathers within our fence. 
They all seem to follow Donald. Here are at least seven besides 
my own four—not counting girls, of course! Under the apple tree 
is a cage made out of a pine packing-box with strips nailed across 
the front. Judith’s Blanche is within, pacing back and forth as 
much like a real tiger as you could expect of a most unhappy pussy. 
PE by FosTER Zoo GARDEN”’ is emblazoned on a board across 
the top. 

“Take care, Mother, the paint’s wet yet!” 

““T see—what isn’t on the board is on your trousers.” 

“Yes, I know. Tom pushed me down on it when we were 
painting. Look at our aquarium. It will be fine when we can make 
the water stay in it.” And Maurice stirred up the bottom of a 
hole full of mud to allow me to see three or four discouraged craw- 
fish trying vainly to climb out at the edge. 

“Look at my ‘ginnies,’ Mother,” said Maurice; “‘aren’t they 
dear? See them wiggle their noses over the lettuce. I’m going to 
teach them to beg and shake hands.” 

The guinea-pigs and the white mice appear to be taking the 
arrangements with more philosophy than the other animals. The 
’coon seems especially unhappy. He turns his back to the apple 
tree, straddles his chain and waves backward and forward, head 
down, the chain lifting first one hindleg and then the other—the 
most mournful performance I ever saw. 

““What’s all this in your cap, Donald?” I say. 

ss Cap? Oh, yes—that’s the way the ’coon does when he’s finished 
eating. 

“Bones!” A capful, packed nearly up to the inner band! ‘Why, 
Don, I can’t have this. It will ruin your cap. How can you bear to 
put it on again?” 

“T don’t. He needs it all the time. I'll wear my other one.” 

“And what is this labLled ‘ Abraxas Grossulariata’?”’ 

“We call him ‘Braxy’ for short. It’s a moth that’s going to hatch 
into a butterfly; we looked him up at the Public Library. Miss 
Linn said that was his right name.” And Maurice peered into 
a slit in a pasteboard shoe-box to see.if the transformation had 
begun to take place. 

“And this?” 

“That’s a ‘walking-stick.? Didn’t youever see one? We found 
it on a log in the woods. Uncle James showed it to us.” 

“Tt looks just like a little brown twig.” 

““That’s so as the birds won’t get it. It looks dead. Hi! come 
up here!” 

“Don’t poke it too hard. Maybe it’s pretending, so as to 
protect itself from you.” 

“No: it oughtn’t to do that. What do you suppose is the 
matter?’’ And Maurice shook the box violently enough to addle 
the brains of any insect that ever crawled or flew. 

“Well,” I said, “I must go back to my sewing.” 

“Oh, Mother, don’t go; stay to see ‘ Nit’ do his tricks. We’ve 
got him almost ready.” 

Shrieks of laughter from Amy in the abandoned hen-house showed 
that things were indeed going on. 

“But how will my buttonholes get done if I stay out here in the 
back yard all day?” 

“Tl get ’em and you can do ’em down here,” says Don, and 
jumps toward the porch door. 

“Bring all the white goods you find on the sewing-table,” I 
call out. ‘Don’t forget my thimble and don’t spill the spools.” 


O HERE I am until dinnertime: under an apple tree, feeling, in 
the hot May sunshine, not more than twelve years old myself. It 
is pleasanter than in the sewing-room and I don’t find myself assailed 
with many scruples of conscience. Iam even not so ambitious about 
buttonholes as I thought I was. There are times when nothing 
seems of so much importance as being one of and with my children. 
The other members of the Secret Society of Mothers would 
never spend a Saturday morning sitting on an upturned box in 
the back yard surrounded with fauna and flora, to the neglect of 
the spring wardrobe. They are too busy. Soam I. I am busy 
living. That’s better than being busy keeping house. Of course 
my housekeeping shows neglect. Not in essentials, I hope. We 
have enough to eat, served plainly and promptly, but I haven’t an 
embroidered centerpiece to my name. Nor do I own a silk sofa- 
pillow, a lace curtain, or a decorated lampshade. We have enough 
changes of clothes, but they are miles behind the style. My home is 
clean. I am often pulled toward the pretty accessories of living, but 
not for long. Something will remind me of what we are created 
for: home life, loving relationships, time for confidences and good 
books; not “drawnwork” nor stenciled portiéres; not afternoon 
teas with ices and screaming, nor dancing-school, nor any of the 
fads by which grown people waste their time and strength, and 
teach children to waste theirs. I ought not to take any credit for 
it, because it is a mere case of “have to,” as the children say. Those 
things cost money. 
We haven’t money, so 
they don’t come into 
the Foster scheme of 
life at all. Ours is an 
exemplification of the 
prayer, “Give me, O 
Lord, neither poverty 
nor riches.” And it 
might be added, “that 
we may have the ulti- 

mate blessings.” 
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Lettie Lanes Around-the-World Party * 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Scotch Boy and an Irish Girl 
By Sheila Young 


Miss Young’s Page in’ The Journai for June I Will Show an American Girl 








Flower-Girl’s Costume 


Flower-Girl’s 
Bonnet 


Soldier’s Hat 


Fer the Soldier 








‘s Work DreSs 





Girl’s Best 


Glengarry Cap 


for Evening 





Tam-o-Shanter Cap 





Cut along dotted lines inhats and slip dolls’ heads into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be made to stand. 














Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


How Flossie and Her Do& and Cat Spent Mayday 


NE day Flossie’s mamma told her 

C) how little boys and girls used to 

hang May-baskets, so Flossie and 

her dog and cat decided to do it too. 

Here is the story of how they spent the 
day. 

Now suppose all of you little JouRNAL 
boys and girls try to write just the nicest 
Mayday story about Flossie that you 
can. Send your stories to reach me not 





By Helene Nyce 


later than the tenth of May, and Flossie 
will give a brand-new dollar bill for each 
of the twenty-five best stories. 

Remember that if you want me to write 
to you you must inclose a two-cent stamp 
in your letter. 

Be sure to tell me how old you are, and 
to write your name and address clearly. 

I have not been able to answer several 
children who wanted me to just because 


they wrote their names so carelessly that 
I could not read them, or they forgot their 
names and addresses altogether. 
Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE oF THE LaptEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE—The next page in this series will show 
“* Flossie Fisher on a Farm.” 





ABOUT MY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: When this 

page was begun I thought only the 
girls who see THE JOURNAL would want 
to write the Flossie Fisher stories, but 
even in the first lot of stories the girls had 
to make room for the boys, and so it has 
been ever since. 

I am, of course, glad to see the boys 
join the Flossie Fisher army—and what 
an army it is getting to be! Ycu are all 
helping me, too, for it is great fun to read 
these letters and stories, and such a warm 
feeling of happiness comes over me when, 
regularly with the appearance of THE 
JOURNAL, my mail has to be counted by 
the hundreds each day, and, some days, 
up into the thousands it goes. I am learn- 
ing so much about what THE JOURNAL 
boys and girls do, wher, they live, and how 
they spend their days in play and study 
and work. 

Flossie’s cat and dog are very much 
like others, aren’t they? And I am sure 
many of you have about the same kind 
of fun that Flossie has with her pets. 

Of course I read every letter, and that 
is why I want to repeat the advice of my 
earlier letters to you all and ask for a little 
more thoughtfulness about this matter of 
writing. 

Remember to write in ink, and do not 
write too long stories. 

Do not forget that if you are to have a 
reply to your letter you must inclose 
postage for that purpose. 

Many children want to know, months 
ahead, what is to come; but I cannot tell 
that—part of the fun is the surprise, isn’t 
it? I can say, however, that the plans for 
this page carry it along through the sum- 
mer and beyond; so, when you think about 
the prize you did not get, remember right 
away afterward the motto which I am sure 
you have all heard many a time before: 
“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” 

The stories that will be considered in 
this month’s competition must reach me 
by May 10. 

Address 

Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPhIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





FLOSSIE FISHER PRIZE WINNERS 
FOR FEBRUARY 1 


Aileen Hanna, aged 12 years 
Canada 
Arthur K. Evans, aged 15 years 
North Carolina 
Leo Johnson, aged 10 years 
Florida 
Winifred Trownson 
England 
William Meyerfeld, aged 10 years 
Germany 


Hans Weigand, aged 13 years 


Canada 


Catherine Higgins, aged 10 years 
New York 


Frances W. Haines, aged 7 years 
New Jersey 
Kate R. Page 
District of Columbia 
Frank Leslie Wagner, aged 5 years 
Pennsylvania 
Martha Edith Francis 
Mexico 
Oscar and Emma Mathiasen 

Bermuda 


Maud Fowler 
South Carolina 


Raymond Spencer Pierce, aged 6 years 
Ohio 
Wallace and Ada McConaughy 
Washington 
Helen E. Boatfield, aged 11 years 
New York 
Irma Baier 
Kansas 
Dorothy M. Flippin 
Wyoming 
Gulie Patching, aged 10 years 
Canada 
Mollie E. Joyce 
New York 
Roxana White 
Maryland 
Curtis Bogert, aged 11 years 


New Jersey 


Annetta Williams 
Arkansas 
Helen Layton 
Missouri 


Grace E. Flood, aged 8 years 
Washington 
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Best & Co. 

















A Specialty 
Store 


appreciated 
by thousands 
of mothers 














We center our whole 
attention on Outfitting for 
the Young. All their 
requirements are here pro- 
vided for, with a thorough- 
ness without an equal in 
the annals of retailing. 
We are specialists. 


We originate more 
styles, import more exclu- 
sive novelties; design, man- 
ufacture and retail more 
Children’s and Infants’ 
Wear than any other 
establishment. 





Bark-Covered Flower-Box Which 
Would be Pretty Fastened Against 
the House or Porch Pillar 


Another Bark-Covered Box—This 
One to be Placed on the Post at 
the Foot of the Steps 











All our fashions are dis- 
Here is a Good Treatment for an Entrance-Way tinctive—different from 
Between a Formal and an Informal Garden (- a any offered elsewhere 








Our prices are pleasingly 
low for the qualities offered, 
because we are large im- 
porters, manufacture in 
quantity, and sell direct to 
homes, saving customers 
middlemen’s profit. 


Mothers will find advan- 
tage in using our Long 
Distance Shopping Bureau, 
which guarantees satisfac- 
tory service in Outfitting 
the Young. An experienced 
house shopper carefully 
selects every article ordered 
by letter. 











This Unique Ivy-Covered Drinking-Fountain is Made 
From the Trunk and Branch of an Old Tree. Water 
is Forced Up Through an Iron Pipe 


The “ Best’’ guarantee 
allows the return of any 
purchase, for exchange, or 
prompt refund of money. 
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Red-Brick Steps and a Vine-Covered Arch 




















Our illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring, I9II, presents 
anexceptionally interesting 
selection of Dresses, Suits, 
Millinery, Shoes, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Lingerie—every- 
thing for the Complete 
Outfitting of the Young— 
and features many new and 
original styles for Misses, 
Girls, Youths and Boys. 


Complete copy mailed, 
post-paid, upon request. 




















Please address Dept. 1. 
Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 


Tree Stump Made Into a Drinking-Fountain New York 
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Climbing Roses or a Clematis Vine Would be 
Effective Treatment of an Unsightly Stump Pretty Trained Over This Hospitable Gateway 
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is a good thing it is well for us that 

young people marry and rear families 
before they, take thought of the respon- 
sibility. Nature attends 'to this for us— 
the children are here before we begin 
seriously to think about it. Many 
people—-shall I say the majority? testify 
that life is good and that they are glad 
they were born; but there is so much 
misery in the world, such prevalence of 
disease, so many social evils that we middle-aged people are forced 
to confess in our hearts that, given the knowledge we now have, 
we should fail of the courage to bring children into the world. 

It is quite beside the question to discuss the advisability of having 
children or to speculate upon people who would have been better 
off if they had never married. The family life is the groundwork of 
society, and no matter how we may cite the individual case as an 
instance of motherhood being a misfortune or a mistake, we must 
accept population as a right and natural thing, and not quarrel with 
the story of the world which in all our human conceptions must 
begin with the man and woman and their offspring. 


|: THE perpetuity of the human race 











Motherhood is the Largest Experience of Human Life. Men have 
thrilling experiences on the field of battle, they meet business 
crises, political emergencies, but no human being is ever required 
to meet a greater physical achievement than motherhood, and when 
viewed in the light of its being a lifelong undertaking, a definite step 
from one state of being to another, we may realize that no human 
creature can claim a larger experience when entered upon consciously 
and undergone intelligently. 

It is true that many women pass through the experience of 
motherhood unrealizing, just as many men live through vital 
periods of National revolution without in the least sensing the 
importance of the event, just as many people live close to the foot of 
a snow-capped mountain without ever lifting their eyes to its 
grandeur. 

But purblind as we are even the lowest of us feels some thrill 
of awe, some sense of nearness to the Infinite in moments of the 
coming or the passing of a life, and some of us, to whom vision is 
granted, perceive “‘the Spirit of the Lord pass by”’ at such times. 

I wish that women were more sensible of the simple dignity of 
motherhood. We have rung the changes on the word mother in 
sentimental songs and flowery tributes until, if it were possible, we 
might have cheapened it a little. Happily we cannot cheapen a 
thing that is wholly beautiful, and the cleverness and success of the 
whole world have not and never will formulate any title or insignia 
for any legion of honor half so laudatory, half so devotional as the 
simple term, “Mother.” It is plain to be seen that this is due to the 
great sacrifice of motherhood. 

The figure of Jesus of Nazareth, pierced and riven, naked to His 
enemies, the spirit quenched, the flesh crying out, typified a touch- 
ing conception of human sacrifice. But in the foreground of the 
picture stands the Mater Dolorosa. There is the man and His 
mother—the human father is left out of this picture. Why? 

It is because motherhood stands first in the relation of woman 
to man. Fatherhood, wifehood, sisterhood, brotherhood—all are 
relative: motherhood is absolute. 


We Must, Then, Bare Our Heads in the Presence of the woman 
who has hadachild: we must grant her her prestige: she is a mother! 
To be sure, there are many undeserving the great honor. There are 
unwilling mothers, careless mothers, even cruel and vicious ones, 
but, somehow, this does not dim the glory of the name, nor can it 
ever, because it emanated from our highest conception of human 
love. There are Kings and Kings, good, bad and indifferent, but 
none of them changes our ideal of a King, our mental picture of 
the great man worthy the trappings and insignia of royalty. 

How great a thing it is then for a woman to come to her time of 
maternity with a full sense of her great privilege. How her faith 
puts to shame our worldly wisdom! What a reproach it is to our 
timidity! 

We are making a great mistake when we do not accept things 
simply as they happen. The problem of why and wherefore is too 
big for our little minds. 

It is beside the point to wonder why thé endurance necessary to 
motherhood is what it is—why God did not fix it some other way. 
I do not doubt that society will frame some new codes in the future 
touching the government of sex. I do not doubt that we shall be 
enlightened regarding many things our forefathers accepted without 
questioning. Meanwhile, life goes tumultuously on, and we must 
meet its exigencies with such courage and fortitude as we may. 

Each experience as we come to it seems harder than we thought it 
would be. This is true of anything, from housekeeping to book- 
writing. We may map out a course of action, a plan of work, and see 
it in the light of inspiration, but when we begin at the foundation, 
actually “‘ break ground” as it were, the drudgery of it, the straining 
of muscles, the perspiration and grime, the discouragements and 
drawbacks fairly baffle us, and we wonder why, when it appears such 
a noble undertaking, Fate should seem to conspire to make it so hard 
for us. There can be little doubt+that difficulty is for our develop- 
ment, so we must take it cheerfully and allow it to work out in the 
formation of character. 


When a Woman Finds Herself Face to Face With Motherhood she 
has a chance to rise to the occasion with superhuman courage. Ifshe 
does so she scores a point in the development of womanhood. In 
my comparisons of human trials I place physical suffering as the 
greatest. I believe I am right in this. 

Shakespeare speaks of “the pains that wars and women have.” 
It is a fair comparison. 

But every good woman remembers that by this, as well as by life- 
long devotion and love, she wins the crown of “ Mother.” «If it were 
a trifling thing she would lose half her glory: it is not in disregard 
nor misunderstanding of her trial that we draw the yeil*of silence 
over the story of motherhood. It is because’ her experience is 
sacred; her fortitude, her courage a thing too holy for discussion. 
If you have knelt beside the bed of a young woman in her first 
motherhood and failed to rise up with your faith in human nature 
restored, your love of all mankind broadened and strengthened, 
your nature must indeed be an impervious one. God must be 
“*knocking on your heart in vain.” 





The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman 


Note—This is the fifth of a series of papers written by The Country 
Contributor touching woman’s life, with special reference to the experiences and 
crises that belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 








Heaven forbid that I should say any- 
thing to offend or wound the single 
woman or the childless wife. In affirm- 
ing that motherhood is woman’s highest 
destiny I do not assume that women who 
are not mothers are useless or wicked or 
superfluous or unhappy. On the con- 
trary, I know many childless wives and 
cheerful single women who are far hap- 
pier than many mothers. I know many 
of them, too, who are more intelligent, 
more sympathetic, more useful than many mothers. I know mothers 
who should have remained single, and single women who should have 
been mothers. But this does not change the fact that motherhood 
is woman’s highest destiny, and that the true mother has had an 
experience that has brought her closer to God than any other 
human experience can possibly bring a man or a woman. 











One Thing Many People Never Learn, and that is to count the 
events and experiences of a lifetime as they affected the personal 
character, not as they worked out according to the world’s ideal of 
success. If things seem piling up on you, if your children are not 
doing well, and the helpless ones of your family and acquaintances 
seem trying to pull you down by unreasonable demands on your 
time, strength and pocketbook, it is a sign that you are the strong 
one, and you must buckle down to the burden or fail of your high 
calling. So with motherhood. You must not murmur nor wonder 
why, nor lament if this child did wrong or that one was afflicted. Your 
great mother-heart must have room and welcome for all, and you 
must not be downcast nor say it were better you never had a child 
if something goes wrong with the life of your offspring. It is your- 
self that motherhood glorifies, you who have suckled men at your 
breast and understood them better than they understand themselves. 

Tt was so much the fashion when I was young for married couples 
to thwart Nature that I was held in simple disgrace for having my 
second child. I can still blush under the sting of older. people’s 
pity and censure when they found that I was expecting my second 
baby. I hope no young woman will ever have to suffer as I did then. 
The result upon the disposition of the child is too painful to discuss. 
Suffice it to say, if you are ever unkind or angry toward a young 
daughter or relative because of her being a prospective mother you 
are committing a deadly sin and you will answer for it in suffering. 
This is true whether the girl be a wife or not. 


It is a Great Tragedy for a Girl Who is Unmarried to bear a child, 
but do not make it a greater one by refusing her your love 
and sympathy. A child born out of wedlock has a heavy stigma 
to bear. Often such a child turns out badly. Is it not mainly 
because we brand him, look down on him, set him apart from 
other, “legitimate,” children? Oh, the pity of it! 

I saw a grandmother once who had two illegitimate grandchildren. 
She was a brave and good woman. She had plenty of money and 
might have made some subterfuge, might have sent her daughter 
away or done any of the things that people do to conceal such a 
misfortune. But she gravely faced the situation. ‘And these, too, 
are dear children,” she gently said to me when introducing her 
pretty flock of grandchildren, among whom the little “illegitimate” 
ones played happily, lacking nothing of comfort and affection and 
kind and wise teaching. Had not this noble grandmother, by shel- 
tering and protecting her daughter and the children, done more 
to “legitimatize” those children than the law could do? 

We are brought strangely to a level at the hour of maternity. 
Princess and beggar woman are sisters then. The touch of Nature 
that makes the whole world kin is more than emphasized here. I 
wonder that this great bond of sympathy does not. unite women 
more strongly, and that they find room for the jealous warfare that 
exists between them. 


I Never See a Young Mother With a Baby on Her Arm and a 
flock of bright-faced boys and girls clinging around her skirts without 
a quick pang ofenvy. I envy her her contact with their sweet, warm 
bodies, her opportunity of teaching them, of seeing them develop 
every charming phase of childhood. I know she will be very tired, 
very downhearted by times, and that perhaps, too, great griefs are 
awaiting her, but she is so close to the vital things of life: there is so 
little room for her to question her destiny. It is the happiest time 
of,her Jife—early motherhood. Only this period witnesses man and 
woman joined’ by the holiest earthly tie. Eagerly they take up 
their daily toil, gladly they seek the shelter of home at night. Their 
ambitions are definite, and there is no such word as fail: food, hous- 
ing, education and happiness they must provide for the blessed 
babies. Hand in hand they steal to the cribs at nightfall to gaze 
on the sleeping faces. Hand in hand, let us hope, they kneel down 
and ask God’s blessing upon them! For it is a time of faith in 
the future—things must turn out well for those little ones—and faith 
in the-future is-all we need for happiness—we can bear any trial, 
shoulder any burden, if only there is a good time coming! 


If You are Evading Motherhood in order to dress fashionably, 
entertain company, go into society and “have a good time”’ you are 
shirking a grave duty, and living according to habits, the actual 
nature of which you, perhaps, have not analyzed! “If these habits 
were called by their proper names you would be deeply shocked and 
insulted. Yet the truth remains. If by reason of poverty—the 
obligation for both man and woman to go out and work—children 
are impossible’ to some married couples, they are perhaps choosing 
the less of two evils, but there is a simpler law which, but for the 
blindness and: perverse following of. world-old evils, we might long 
ago have learned. 

But if in tenderness and love, with courage to work and to suffer, 
you are living according to Nature you are blessed among women. 
Do not allow the sneers of Your‘mhore fashionable friends to disturb 
you. Fashion in smiling expectation the tiny garments so typical 
of infantile charms. Let the benediction of mother-love rest upon 
the-child while‘he still lies’ indér ‘your heart. It is thus that you 
may dower him with God’s best gift to man, a disposition to take 
happily and in faith whatever of trial may come, and to seize. the 
beauty and blessing of the hour, thus finding joy where many people 
see only blankness and discontent. 
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Denison, Iowa, Nov. 21, 1910 

Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

Gentlemen: We have been’ using 
an Ostermoor Mattress for some 
Fourteen years” with considerable 
comfort, satisfaction* and pleasure, 
and it seems so good to us today, 
that we are now placing with you 
an order for a new one. 
Respectfully, 

Z. T. HAWK. 


‘Ostermoor 
Lasts a Lifetime 


And by “‘lasts’” we mean more 
than mere durability, we mean du- 
rability plus comfort. Ostermoors 
remain soft and resilient during all 
their years of: service—no humps 
and bumps to drive away sleep. 


Remember, this is not a theory—it 
has been proved over and over again 
during the past 50 years in thousands 
of comfortable American homes and 
institutions. 

Ostermoor is the only mattress in the 
world that can show letters from users 
attesting that their mattresses are as 
good as new after five to fifty years of 
service. Remember, too, that Oster- 
moors do not require renovating—an 
occasional sunbath is all they need. 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15 


Buailt— 
Not 
Stuffed 





The soft interlaced layers of downy 
cotton that have been built into them 
by hand, resist dust, moisture, vermin 
and germs. 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 


The Ostermoor 


t - k 

rade-mark on the Best blue and whiteticking 
end of a mattress | 41.6" wide, 45 Ibs. 
insures these $15 


qualities. In two parts, 50c extra. 


Look: for it— 


Insist on it. 


Dust proof, satin finish 
ticking, $1.50 more. 
need French Art 


wills, $3.00 more. 











144-Page Book and Samples Free 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at 
stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor 
dealer in most places. Write us, and we'll 
give his name. We will ship you a mattress 
by express, prepaid, same day your check is 
received, where we have no dealer or he has 
none in stock. ‘Try it 30 days—money back 
if you want it. 


Ostermoor & Co. 


117 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canada; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
July 5, 1910 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

Gentlemen: Our use of the Ostermoor 
Mattress has been exceedingly satisfactory. 
We are very much pleased, and would not 
be without the Ostermoor under any con- 
sideration. 

Cordially yours, 


Mrs. A. H, HANDLAN. 



































If Straight Hair is Becoming to You 


By Blanche G. Merritt: With Drawings by G. Howard Hilder 


EPICTED directly above, together 

with the view in the upper right-hand 
corner, are the front and back views of 
the same hair arrangement. The hair 
is parted in three sections, the two out- 
side braided, crossed and wound part 
way around the head, ending in puffs. 
For a round face the puffs at each side, 
together with the flat space between on 
top, give an irregularity of outline that 
is very becoming. 


BECOMING fashion for a long 

face, shown just above and below, 
has the short ends in front curled under, 
and the back arranged ina few puffs. A 
velvet bow helps to take away the severe 
look which straight hair sometimes gives 
to certain persons. The short front 
hair may be parted also, but the moment 
‘‘worry lines’’ appear on the forehead 
a light fringe of hair is becoming, if not 
worn in too straight a manner. 

















HE strand wound around the 

puffs above is knotted in an 
original manner. A few hairpins 
cleverly placed in the pompadour 
take away a too smooth look. 





NOTE — Directions for arranging the 
hair in any of the styles shown on this 
page will be gladly given if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is sent to Mrs. Merritt, 
in care of The Journal. 





HE upper center head and the one 

just below it are two views of a 
clever way for a girl to put up her hair 
for the first time. In this case the hair 
was Short, fine and straight, hence the 
side combs, barette and braid pins to in- 
sure keeping the hair neatly in place. 
The hair is parted, braided, brought 
forward without being crossed at the 
back, the bow covering the parting and 
taking away the flat look. 


ICTURED above and below is one 

of the lovely ways of arranging 
straight hair. If one has shorter hair 
the Psyche knot will not be quite so 
large, but the shape remains the same. 
Omitting the part is more becoming to 
some faces, drawing the hair back ina 
low pompadour. The side part is usually 
becoming to Anglo-Saxon types, and the 
center part to the Latin; both may be 
used with the back view given. 
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If the skin be kept 
soft and smooth, 
wrinkles will not 
easily develop —in- 
deed they may be 
staved off almost in- } 
definitely. 
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But the question is, 
How is it possible to 
keep the skin in such 
a condition? The 
natural, and there- 
fore the most effect- | 
ive, way of achieving 
this is to use 


Pear’s 
Soap | 


The soap that was in- 








a, 








vented 120 years ago for 
this special purpose, and [| 
has never been equalled 
for itsexquisite emollient 





and skin-vivifying prop- 
erties. Its action is at 
once protective and pre- 


a 
My 
¢ 
i | 
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servative, maintaining 
the skin in a_ healthy 
condition and retaining } 
its youthful freshness. 








The best of all aids 
to Beauty of skin 
and complexion 
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ie THE olden time the thrifty 





housewife usually aired the family 

woolens on a clothesline and beat 
them brutally with a hickory stick, 
and then she packed them in a 
Saratoga trunk, one upon the other, 
regardless of their future appearance 
or her own. She patted them down 
flatter than flounders, and sprinkled 
new black pepper between the layers; 
and this was all there was to it. 

But times have changed. We now 
try to preserve the shape of the gar- 
ment as well as the fabric, and the 
entire moth-dispelling process must 
be, as far as possible, wrinkle-proof. 

You will want the various things 
I shall mention, so make a note of 
them; but measure the quantity 
according to the number of your garments. The 
burden of packing can be considerably lightened if 
the work be done systematically and at one time. 

Collect your garments, one and all, and take 
them out into the yard. Hang them on the 
clothesline, or spread them on old sheets upon the 
ground, If you are only a boarder or a flat-dweller 
take the clothes to the roof, the balcony, or, at 
least, the open window; but do your best to 
bring them into the glorious sunlight. Fresh air 
and sunlight are Nature’s own germ destroyers, 
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What to Do With Furs 


Bf: INSURE the safe keeping of 
your furs put them away as early 
as possible, but first clean them as 
follows: Do not think that by giving 
a good shaking and packing away 
most conscientiously with a liberal 
amount of camphor or other disin- 
fectants youhave secured furs against 
misfortune, for no amount of disin- 
fectant will kill the moth eggs in dirty 
furs. Time and attention are neces- 
sary to obtain good results. 

First of all thoroughly air the furs 
outdoors, ona sunny day if possible. 
Then devote the next morning to the 
cleaning process, and outdoors is the 
best place for that. With a coarse 
nickel comb go over every inch of the skin, comb- 
ing it gently but thoroughly, and, of course, shak- 
ing it out from time to time; this helps to remove 
any larve that may be in the fur. These should 
come out entirely, along with all the dust and dirt, 
in the beating, which is the next process. Place on 
the ground a pillow covered with a white pillow- 
case, and then put the fur on the pillow and beat 
thoroughly with a rattan furniture beater. Do 
not handle the furs roughly when beating or shak- 
ing. Patience is needed for this beating; half an 











and too much cannot be said in favor of a prolonged 
airing under the brightest of late spring suns. 

The climate varies too much to set upon any absolute time for the 
packing away of woolens, but they should not be allowed to lie 
about until the hot summer air has warmed the moths to activity. 


First Always Remove the Dust 


O MATTER what the article, begin by removing the dust, but do 

it with due regard to the material in hand. For instance, hats 
may be brushed with a soft wad of velvet, a hat-brush or clothes- 
brush, according to their texture. Beaver hats are shaken gently 
between the hands; brushing would merely serve to carry the parti- 
cles farther into the nap. The velvet-covered shape requires a soft 
hat-brush, while some felts need a clothes-brush. 

Boys’ and girls’ school suits and dresses need more strenuous 
measures. Here we resort to the stick and the whisk when the 
material will stand them. They are brushed on the right and wrong 
side, and the wads of dust are removed from beneath every seam. 

Coat suits and skirts are usually strong enough to stand a reason- 
able beating and brushing. Loosely woven cloth dresses are neither 
beaten nor shaken, nor should velvet be beaten—it requires a velvet 
brush; while corduroys and velveteens require a whisk. 

Automobile wraps, storm coats, shawls, steamer rugs, topcoats 
and children’s outer garments are in a heavy class by themselves, 
and require extra exertion for the beating out of a season’s dust. 
Gloves, mittens, scarfs, caps, sweaters, gaiters, leggings and knitted 
slippers are sunned and brushed, and each one that can be is 
turned inside out and the crevices cleaned. 

Now in this dust-banishing process you will have revealed to your- 
self every grease and dirt spot. Remove these with a reliable grease 
remover, also scour every cloth coat collar. Automobile and driving 
clothes particularly need this care, and not infrequently must be 
sent to a cleaner before being packed away. Nothing showing a 
vestige of grease should go into summer quarters, for the spot is the 
moth’s first point of attack. When a good grease remover will not 
take out a spot on cloth you may depend upon it that it is not grease, 
and that it needs merely stiff suds made from pure white soap. Rub 
this thoroughly into the spot, leave it a few minutes and then mop it 
clean with a wet rag, remembering always that the only cloth with 
which to rub a fabric is a piece of the same material. 

Spots on black velveteen will often yield to this soap-and-water 
treatment, but this does not mean that you can wash a velveteen 
dress; nor does it imply that delicate shades of velveteen will stand 
soap and water. It is wise to try the process on a scrap of each 
material. The only method for the cleansing of velveteen or of 
velvet is the steaming of the spot from the wrong side. 


Be Careful That There are No Spots 


LEANING is such an important part of this packing process 
that double stress is laid upon it. I would rather take my 
chances, and hang a clean woolen garment in a closet without the 
first attempt at packing it than hide away a grease-spotted one 
between layers of moth destroyer. The whole thing is not worth 
doing if it is not done well. Linen and cotton garments should have 
all starch removed and be put away rough-dried—that is, unironed. 
Now sort the different articles and pack each lot separately, begin- 
ning again with the hats. All soft felts from which the trimmings 
have been removed are wrapped, each in its own tissue paper, 
after being sprinkled with moth destroyer, and then they are fitted 
over each other. All of the crevices are stuffed with crumpled 
tissue paper so that the shapes may be preserved as far as possible. 
Flaked camphor with naphtha is the accepted destroyer, and I 
have never known it to discolor the most delicate fabric. Pepper as 
an exterminator has been abandoned because moths seemed actually 
to like its warmth. 

It is generally desirable to remove hat trimmings, but the occa- 
sional hat that cannot readily be restored by the amateur is kept 
intact. Itissprinkled with the flakes, covered with tissue paper, and 
then suspended, upside down, from the lid of its own exclusive 
bandbox to prevent its becoming matted and crushed. Plumes, 
feathers and tips are also suspended in their own boxes. They are 
wrapped separately in tissue paper and then in oil paper to keep out 
the dampness, and the flakes are distributed in the box. 

Suspend the package tothe lid of the box with coarsethread. Inthe 
case of a wide-brimmed hat the edges of the brim are slipped beneath 
strips of tape or elastic fastened permanently to the inside of the lid. 

All quills, wings, breasts and fur strips are removed from hats and 
are wrapped and packed in a box together. Wings if not thoroughly 
cured are liable to be eaten: by worms, and the dry salt that some 
persons use as a precaution is a mistake. Salt draws moisture. Con- 
tinue the curing process by wrapping the bony part of the wings in 
absorbent cotton sprinkled with arsenic. 


hour is not too long for the smallest piece of fur, 
and an hour for the larger pieces. 

Now have ready a fine, soft clothes-brush and a basin of pure 
cold water; dip the brush in the water and stroke the fur as it runs, 
evenly and smoothly, until the surface is all wet. Hang it up until 
it is perfectly dry, and then beat it again to make the fur fluffy once 
more. 

White or light-colored furs need an extra cleaning before this first 
beating, and there is no better way than to rub into the skin with 
both hands, against the way of the fur, fine white cornmeal or dry 
flour. Place some cornmeal on a flat pan in the oven until heated, 
then rub it into the skin, shaking it out when soiled, and renewing it 
until finally the meal when shaken out is quite clean. 

Do not put the furs in boxes or trunks, but suspend each piece, 
whether it be stole, muff or coat, in a separate moth-proof bag of its 
own. These bags, made of strong tar or naphtha scented parchment, 
are purchasable in many sizes, but the same result may be accom- 
plished at less expense. Get wide, tough hardware paper and cut it 
into ample sizes. Make flat bags with the seams on the outside. Do 
not try to turn the bags, but sew the ordinary raw seam on the 
machine and then turn the cut edges back against the stitching to 
make a sort of rough fell, and stitch a second time. After the fur 
piece is slipped in through the top opening close it, folding a double 
hem and sewing it by hand with coarse linen thread. Necessarily 
the inside of the bag, including the garment, is liberally sprinkled 
with flakes of moth destroyer. 

If it be a coat the pockets and cuffs are filled with it, and owners of 
expensive fur rip a seam in the lining of coats, muffs or stoles and 
drop in a quantity of moth balls. Cheesecloth bags filled with flakes 
are sewed to the garment for added protection. The metal hanger or 
tape loop by which the garment is to be hung up is slipped through a 
small opening left at the top, and then the last remaining open 
spaces are sealed with paper and library paste. 


When There is Closet Room and When There is Not 


HEN there is available closet room much pressing and reno- 

vating may be saved by the hanging of skirts, coats, dresses, 
evening gowns and wraps. They are buttoned or hooked into 
shapeliness over hangers covered with crushed tissue paper, sprinkled 
with flakes, which is used also to fill the sleeves and to puff out the 
bows and trimmings. These dress covers may be made of old sheets 
or close, unbleached muslin. 

If you are suspicious about any one article that has shown a ten- 
dency to attract moths envelop it in a muslin bag, which may be 
opened from time to time for airing purposes or for examination. 
Moths have been known literally to devour a large garment in 
several months. 

When closet room is scarce skirts are laid in a trunk, each in its 
own paper. If possible use the tray for some perishable frock and 
remember that the tailor’s box, within a trunk or outside of it, will 
keep a single suit or gown better than packing in a general pile. 

A trunk may be reserved for all the small articles of apparel. 
They are laid in layers with flakes between them. 

An old chest or a discarded attic bureau will hold such things as 
bathrobes, nightdresses, flannel and mohair petticoats, woven under- 
wear and merino stockings. Most of these things have already been 
laundered and put in order for the coming season, or you are saving 
them in their present cleanly condition for next year’s remodeling. 


Shoes and Slippers Should be Looked After 


EFORE putting away the winter shoes brush them to the point 
of absolute cleanliness, dry them well, and oil calfskin and other 
heavy leathers with good, old-fashioned mutton tallow. Let the 
grease Soak in and then wipe them witha dry flannel. Ordinary kid 
shoes are rubbed with cream or pure milk while shiny leathers are pre- 
served With olive oil. Each shoe is wrapped separately in old flannel, 
after being stuffed with newspaper; the shoe forms that you are 
using need not be surrendered, because tight stuffing with wads of 
newspaper will serve very well in heavy boots, while cotton or tissue 
paper will as successfully shape the party slippers that are wrapped 
and boxed by themselves. 

And where—you may ask—do these tied-up boxes find a resting 
place? If you are a householder there will be little trouble in dis- 
posing of them in some commodious closet, in a storeroom or an 
attic; butif you are a flat-dweller your difficulties will multiply with 
your possessions. ‘Consolidate’ is the warning word to those 
whose quarters are measured, but do it far in advance of the packing 
season. There is usually, however, in the smallest place we call 
home some shelving or a closet-top in which bundles may be stowed 
away, and then there is the inevitable box-couch which will serve as 
a cedar chest by the addition of new cedar shavings, and by the 
stuffing of its corners with absorbent cotton saturated with cedar oil. 
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The fragrance of 
honeyed apple blos- 
soms in May is not 
more alluring than 
the goodness of 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—dessert confec- 
tions beyond com- 
pare. 


bs =Serve NABISCO 

as you will—with 

ices or beverages 

| —they are always 

| welcome, always 
appropriate. 


) 


In ten cent tins 


Alsoin twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—Another delightful des- 
sert confection. Coated 
with rich chocolate. 










NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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When You Go Driving or Automob 


Some of the New Wraps and Head Coverings 





| 
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Designea by Alexander M. Grean 


The garment shown above was designed espe- 
cially as an automobile «ait. There is a clever 
lapped closing in the back at the neck and waist, 
the sleeves are raglan-shaped, and the garment is 
large enough to be slipped on and off readily. 
The side-front sections of the skirt are cut longer 
than the skirt length, this fullness being arranged 
to give an easy roominess for the knees when 
you are sitting. 





6052 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 








Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 








Wraps and accessories for automobiling are as neces- 
sary for the average woman's wardrobe as a raincoat and 
umbrella; frequently, too, such garments and accessories 
are used for driving and traveling, and many are designed 
for all these purposes. The cvat shown on the center 
figure above is one of the wraps which may be used for 
several purposes. It is collarless—making it desirable to 
wear with cape hoods—and big and comfortable, yet with 
a modish feature in the banded effect at the bottom which 
has a practical purpose in that it confines the dress skirt,a 
necessary precaution when either driving or automobiling. 


6052 —Double-faced cloth and similar weaves and 
cravenetted fabrics are desirable for the comfortable coat 
shown on the left. This isthe type of wrap that is worn over 
the coat suit for warmth and for protection from rain and 
dust by the women who drive or motor in all kinds of 
weather, but it is equally good for the business woman 
whotravels. Thecollar may be unbuttoned toturn up and 
cover the neck. Patterns (No. 6052) for the double- 
breasted coat—with or without the turnback cuffs and 
patch pockets—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 54-inch material. 


A practical cover-all garment particularly suited to 
driving or motoring, or as a raincoat for women who travel, 
is the coat on the right. This is a loose-fitting, double- 
breasted coat with raglan sleeves, finished at the wrists 
with adjustable straps which may be buttoned over to 
protect the arms and dress sleeves, and a comfortable 
hood tied in closely about the face by means of a silk 
cord, laced through eyelets worked at regular distances. 
This hood may be pushed back as a shoulder cape, and 
may be made large enough to draw up over the small 
turban usually worn for driving or motoring. 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 
numbered designs on this page can be supplied at 
Sifteen cents each, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on the. pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and 
bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











6055 c 
Designed by Blanche G. Merritt 


6055—This was originally planned as a driving 
coat, yet is equally good for the woman who 
travels, or for a suburbanite who desires to protect 
her reception or theater dress with a good-looking, 
semi-tailored coat rather than a showy opera wrap. 
A choice of material may be made that will make 
this a general-utility wrap. Patterns (No. 6055) 
comein six sizes: 34to44inchesbustmeasure. Size 
36requires fouryards and a half of 54-inch material. 
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Designed by Alexander M. Grean 
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“Saves Miles of Steps for Tired Feet” 


Let 400,000 
Women Tell You 


what a blessed step saver the wonderful 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is. 

A million women in the United States 
are using Kitchen Cabinets today. Nearly 
half of this million have Hoosiers. 

Actual reports of our licensed agents show 
that seven out of ten of their sales are made 
solely through the recommendation of satis- 
fied owners, 

Why wear yourself out doing kitchen work 
in the old-fashioned way, when such a con- 
venience as the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
will relieve you? 

Think of the miles you now travel from 
the kitchen table to the pantry, and to and 
from the hooks and shelves. The Hoosier 
saves you these steps. 


Hoosier 


Kitchen Cabinet 


The Hoosier brings the whole kitchen to your 
finger tips. It saves you from reaching to high 
shelves. It saves you from the back-breaking stooping 
over bins, barrels and boxes. It saves you the bother 
of assembling a dozen things for your work. 

The wonderful Hoosier is built of three thicknesses 
of solid golden oak throughout. It lasts a lifetime. 
Any cabinet will look well for a little while. But 
inferior woods soon warp and crack. 

Our water-proofing process makes the Hoosier 
positively impervious to moisture. 

Leading architects all over the country are in- 
stalling the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets in flats and 
residences. 


The Only Cabinet With 
Pure Aluminum Extension Top 


The extension top of the Hoosier—the big work 
table which you draw out—is covered with pure 
aluminum. No other cabinet has an aluminum ex- 
tension top. Knead dough on the Hoosier’s top 
without a fear. No poisonous compounds are formed 
by spilling lemon juice or flavoring extract on the 
pure aluminum table top of the Hoosier. 

Notice how much MORE equipment goes with 
the Hoosier with NO EXTRA CHARGE: 


Metal flour bin with sliding glass panel and re- 
movable sifter. Bin holds 55 pounds. Self-feeding 
metal sugar bin. When a scoopful is taken out the 
same quantity drops down. Six crystal glass spice 
cans with aluminum lids. Crystal glass tea and 
coffee jars with aluminum lids. Hoosier patent 
‘*clock-face’”’ want list. Great big aluminum sliding 
work table, larger and higher than a kitchen table. 
White wood cutting board for bread and meat. 
Metal bread and cake box. Plate racks, sliding shelf 
big cupboard, large compartment for pots and pans, 
cutlery drawer, linen drawer, handy hooks, copper 
door fasteners and drawer pulls. 


Write Us for Our 
Dollar-Payment Plan 


We will tell you where you can see the wonderful 
Hoosier near your home without putting yourself 
under any obligation whatever. 

In nearly every community there is a licensed 
agent who sells the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet at the 
low price established by the factory. 

The Hoosier Sales System is made up of the leading 
furniture merchants in the United States. 

The merchant who has the Hoosier licensed sign 
(shown below) in his window is a good man to know. 


Fill out this coupon for our Free Book beautifully illus- 
trated, showing the Hoosier inside and out and showing you 
how you can make your kitchen work a pleasure. (22) 


——— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


15 Leslie St., New Castle, Indiana 
Send me your FREE Illustrated Book on Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets and tell me about the Dollar- 
Payment Plan, This puts me under no obligation 
whatever, 





Name 
Town 


State 


HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Home Office and Factory: 15 Leslie St., NEW CASTLE, IND. 
San Francisco Branch: 223 Pacific Building 


World’s Largest Makers of Kitchen Cabinets 















Look for this Sign of the Licensed Hoosier Agent 
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TARCH is found in vegetable foods. It 
is insoluble in cold water, dissolves 
partially in boiling water, but must be 

well cooked to be easily digested. All starchy 
foods are, during the process of digestion, con- 
verted into sugars and burned in the body 
to produce heat and energy. White bread, 
sweet and white potatoes, hominy, hominy 
grits, rice and all the cereals, chestnuts, and 
the Italian pastes, as macaroni and spaghetti, 
are our common starchy foods. 

Starches are practically digested in the 
small intestines. If we overtax this portion 
of the digestive tract we have intestinal indi- 
gestion, that sort of indigestion which produces 
fermentation and flatulency. 

According to our more recent dietitians we 
require five times as much fat, sugar and 

the carbohydrates-~as we do of the lean meats, eggs and 
the proteids or tissue-building foods. In arranging  bills- 


starch 
milk 


of-fare take into account first the meats and starchy vegetables; 


the remaining part of the dinner—the green vegetable and the 
salad—will be counted largely as bulk unless dressed with sauces 
rich in eggs and milk, when they must be counted with the meat 
course. On the other hand, if the salad is rich in oil put it in the 
group of heat-producing foods. 

The first transformation of starch is over the fire; the grains 
swell and rupture the cells. The second and most important part of 
the preparation of the starchy foods is thorough mastication. The 
mouth contains an alkaline secretion and a ferment known as ptyalin, 
which acts upon the starch if it is held sufficiently long, converting 
it into maltose—a sugar. If the starches escape this digestion they 
are more liable to fermentation. The American people as a class are 
“bolters,” and as this has continued for many generations we have 
little or no mouth digestion, which accounts for the frequency of 
intestinal indigestion. All starchy foods should be masticated at 
least thirty times before they are swallowed. Or taste and masti- 
cate until they become sweet and you will never have intestinal 
indigestion, or you may cure yourself if you already have it. 

When a potato is well done the starch cells are ruptured, it is 
glossy, dry and mealy. Boil it a minute too long, the starch grains 
absorb and hold the water, and the potato becomes heavy and 
sticky; and if the intestinal secretions are in the least disturbed it 
will cause fermentation and indigestion. 


How to Tell Whether an Article Contains Starch 


NA ANY vegetables contain a small amount of starch and are still 
l not classed in the starchy group. The leguminous seeds, old 
peas, beans and lentils, peanuts, sweet potatoes and yams are quite 
rich instarch. Peanuts also contain a large amount of fatty food 
and are highly nitrogenous; for this reason they must be used 
sparingly, carefully cooked and well masticated. 

To determine whether or not an article contains starch boil it for 
a few minutes in a small quantity of water and when cool add a drop 
of iodine; if it produces a blue color the article contains starch. 

All vegetables must go over the fire in boiling water; starchy 
vegetables should be cooked in unsalted water, the salt added 
after they are cooked. 

Do not depend solely upon white bread and potatoes for the 
starches in your daily bills-of-fare; monotony flags the appetite. 
If you live in an out-of-the-way place, where potatoes are practically 
all the starchy food you can get, to give variety cook them in a 
different way every day. Rice, however, can be kept in all climates 
and under all conditions, and is by far the best of our starchy 
foods; when well cooked it only requires one hour for perfect 
digestion. 

Boiled chestnuts, either plain or with cream sauce, make a nice 
starchy accompaniment to baked capon or turkey. Sweet potatoes, 
baked or browned in Southern fashion, may be served with turkey, 
or they may take the place of white potatoes with beef. Rice is the 
appropriate accompaniment to chicken, baked veal or lamb; while 
hominy is more harmonious with ducks and geese. Creamed 
potatoes, either plain or browned, are nice with lamb chops. French- 
fried sweet potatoes may be served with game, French-fried white 
potatoes with steaks. Serve under small game toasted hominy, 
instead of toast. Potatoes plain boiled, or boiled and browned, are 
served with boiled fish. With broiled fish serve creamed potatoes. 

Peel potatoes carefully, as the starchy portion is near the skin. 
Old potatoes should be soaked in cold water an hour before boiling. 
Drop the potatoes—old or new—into a kettle of boiling water and 
boil until you can pierce them easily with a fork. If the center 
seems a trifle hard throw in half a cupful of cold water, bring again 
to boiling point, drain, dust them with a teaspoonful of salt and 
shake the kettle over the fire until they are dry and white. Cover 
them with a napkin or cheesecloth, and stand the kettle on the 
back part of the stove. Serve them in an uncovered dish. If 
either the kettle or dish is covered with a lid the moisture will be 
absorbed by the potatoes, which will make them solid and waxy. 

For mashed potatoes put well-boiled potatoes through a vegetable 
press, add a little hot milk and pepper, and beat them over the fire 
until they are light and white. Heap them in an uncovered dish and 
serve at once. Do not add grease of any kind—neither cream nor 
butter—as it destroys the digestibility and color of the potatoes. 





The Right Way to Bake Potatoes 


ELECT perfect potatoes of an even size, scrub and rinse them, 
put them on a rack in a moderately hot oven and bake for about 
three-quarters of an hour. When you think the potatoes are done 
take one out in a clean towel in your hand and press it; if soft it is 
done. If hard put it back. When done take one at a time in a 
towel, press carefully until thoroughly mashed, without breaking 
the skin. Put each one back in the oven as fast as it is treated and 
leave there until wanted. They are best served at once, but if they 
are mashed in this way—the skin not broken—they will keep for an 
hour without deteriorating. If you stick a fork into the skin to try 
the potato the steam escapes from the opening, the potato falls, 
becomes waxy, soft and unpalatable. 

To serve baked potatoes, cut the skin across the side and with 
the thumb and fingers press the potato toward the opening, put 
in a small bit of butter, a little salt and a dash of paprika, and 
serve on a folded napkin. A word of caution: if the oven is too 
hot both sweet and white potatoes will crust quickly, the skins will 
become hard and dry, which prevents the evaporation of the water; 
the flesh of the potato will shrink and become heavy and watery. 





What to Eat and How 


A Series of New Cooking Lessons by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Fourth Lesson: Our Starchy Foods 


Left-over baked potatoes may be made into stuffed potatoes. 
Cut six potatoes into halves, scoop out the soft portion, mash, add a 
little hot milk, salt and pepper, and beat until light. Fold in the 
well-beaten whites of two eggs, fill the potato skins, heaping the top. 
At serving-time run them in the oven until nicely browned. 


Hashed Creamed Potatoes 


HOP cold boiled potatoes rather fine. To each pint allow half 
a pint of well-made white sauce, mix them carefully, turn them 
into a shallow baking-dish and brown them in a quick oven. 
To make potatoes au gratin, dust creamed, hashed potatoes 
thickly with cheese and brown them in the oven. 


French-Fried Potatoes 


O THE ordinary housewife perhaps this is the most difficult of 

all dishes to prepare. Cut the potatoes into any desired shape. 
Do not soak them in water. Put them—a few at a time—into a pan 
of moderately heated fat; let them boil in the fat. When the edges 
begin to turn a little brown lift, drain, throw them on soft brown 
paper and let them stand until cold. At serving-time put a few at 
a time into the frying-basket, plunge them into hot fat (about 360° 
Fahrenheit), dip them up and down once or twice until they are 
puffed and brown; drain, dust with salt and serve at once. 


Hashed Brown Potatoes 


HOP cold boiled potatoes; season them with salt and pepper. 
Cover the bottom of a shallow frying-pan with a little melted 
butter, put in a few potatoes to the depth of an inch, press them 
down and push the pan to the back of the stove where they will 
cook slowly for fifteen minutes; then with a limber knife fold them 
over as you would an omelet and turn them on to a heated platter. 


To Boil Rice 


DO not know of anything more rare than a dish of well-cooked 

rice on the family table. Rice, like potatoes, will absorb water 
after the starch cells rupture; it becomes heavy, unsightly and 
difficult of digestion. Wash the rice thoroughly through several 
cold waters. If you are boiling half a pound of rice put three quarts 
of boiling water into a large kettle; when the water boils rapidly 
sprinkle in the rice, wait a moment until the water again boils, give 
the rice a toss with a fork, and let it boil at a gallop for twenty 
minutes. The motion of the water will wash the grains apart and 
prevent them from being sticky. Drain the rice in a colander, throw 
over it a cupful of cold water, loosen it with a four-tined fork and 
stand it at the oven door to dry. Dish it on a platter, tossing it out 
of the colander with a fork. Serve this with chicken, boiled mutton, 
roasted lamb or veal. 

Left-over rice may be rewarmed by throwing it for a moment 
into boiling water; drain and dry. Or one may add two eggs and 
season the mixture with salt, sugar and cinnamon. Make it into 
cylinders, dip in egg and then in crumbs, and fry in hot fat to 
serve as a dessert; or add salt, pepper and parsley for croquettes 
to serve with meat dishes. Or better, it may be used for a pancake to 
be served under poached eggs with cream sauce, for eggs Virginia. 


Hominy 


ASH hominy in cold water, put it to soak in the early morning, 

bring it to a boil at night and stand it in the fireless cooker until 
the next morning. It is then ready to drain, season and reheat with 
milk and butter. 

Hominy grits, which is fine hominy, should be soaked in milk over 
night in a double boiler, then cooked in the double boiler for at 
least an hour. If served as a cereal use cream; if as a vegetable add 
salt, pepper and butter. It is an excellent accompaniment to roasted 
ducks, prairie chickens, or fricassee of guinea fowl. 


Macaroni 


ACARONI and spaghetti may be classed with white bread. 

They contain considerable muscle-making food, but are also 
rich in starch. With cheese they form the daily food of the Italian 
laborer, and contain all the necessary elements for body building. 
Break the macaroni into two-inch lengths and cook in plenty of 
boiling water for half an hour, throw it into cold water to blanch for 
another half hour and it is ready to dress. It may be reheated in 
tomato sauce, or baked in cream sauce, or served plain with a season- 
ing of salt, pepper and butter as an accompaniment to mutton, pot 
roasts, boiled beef, goulash or braised meats. 


Sweet Potatoes 


WEET potatoes contain a goodly quantity of sugar and some 
starch. In some sections of the country starch is developed to 
a greater degree than sugar; then the potatoes are mealy. But 
where they are rich in sugar they are just a little sticky—never quite 
dry. They must always be cooked in the skins. If they are to be 
browned in the oven boil them first, remove the skins, cut them into 
halves, put them into a baking-pan, pour over syrup, or dust them 
with sugar, baste them with melted butter and brown slowly. Or 
they may be cut into thin slices, put into a baking-dish with a layer 
of sugar between each layer of potatoes; add a piece of butter, cover 
the dish and bake until transparent. 
Cold boiled sweet potatoes cut into slices and broiled are served 
under the name of “grilled sweets.” 


Starches Increase the Size and Weight of the Body 


N SUMMING up I wish to leave my readers with the idea that 

starches are important foods, but when taken in larger quantities 
than are needed for heat and energy they are stored in the body as 
fat, thus increasing the size and weight of the body. To reduce one’s 
fat starches must be eliminated from the diet. 

Do not serve more than one starchy dish at a meal, and never 
more than two vegetables at any meal. Wise and agreeable com- 
binations keep the appetite in a perfectly healthful condition. In 
fact I have come to the conclusion that more than one-half the 
troubles and diseases which embitter our lives and narrow our 
usefulness at middle age are due to carelessness in cooking and to 
avoidable errors in diet. 





NOTE—In the fifth lesson of this series —which will appear in an early number of 
The Journal— Mrs. Rorer will take up the subject, ““Our Waste Foods.” 
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Delicious ? 
Yes indeed. 


No similar product ever 
tasted as sweet as Rex Deviled 
Ham. 

The ham flavor is all there. 
Can’t help it because there’s 
no other meat in it but pure 
ham—the ham of little pigs. 
And that ham is boiled right— 
boiled in the good old-fash- 
ioned, home-like way, where 
the hams are allowed to cool in 
their own juices. ‘Thus all the 
sweet, ham-flavor is retained. 


REX 
DEVILED 





is chopped—not ground. 
That’s another way we retain 
all the meaty flavor. The 
spices are selected for this 
particular purpose—they are 
home ground. 

In fact Rex is far superior in every 
way to any deviled ham you ever 
tasted. 

It had to be—we were determined 
it should be —and it is. 


“The Taste Tells” 


Try it for your next afternoon tea— 
for an evening lunch—in the school 
children’s lunch box. Keep it on 
the pantry shelf for emergencies. 
A look—a sniff—a taste and your 
verdict will be Rex. 
Ask your dealer. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


South Omaha, Nebr. 



























Try our 
delicious 
Dried Beef 


in Glass Jars 
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For Baked Onions in ramekins 
parboil twelve onions, then drain and 
chop. Blend over the fire two table- 
spoonfuls of butter with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Season with salt 
and pepper. Add a cupful and a 
half of milk, four tablespoonfuls of 
bread and two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley. Boil for five min- 
utes, add the beaten whites of two 
eggs, and bake in ramekin dishes 
for thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Spring Dishes That are Worth Trying 


By Marion Harris Neil 








Cucumber Cassolettes are pre- 
pared thus: Divide two cucumbers 
into rounds of about an inch and a 
half long. Peel these, and hollow 
out a cavity in the center of each. 
Stew these pieces in stock until they 
are verytender. Arrange these Cas- 
solettes on a hot dish, and fill with 
cooked, mixed vegetables and brown 
sauce. Serve very hot surrounded 
by a thin sauce in which a few farina 





Braised Ox-Tail and Cauliflower Make a Nice Dish. Cut two ox-tails in sections, blanch the pieces and drain them. 


croquettes are placed. 


Fry in 


three tablespoonfuls of hot butter until brown; season with salt, pepper and mustard. Add one sliced carrot, onion, bay leaf and 
five bacon slices. Fry for a few minutes. Add two cupfuls of brown sauce and cook until tender. Serve with cauliflower on top. 





“ Torpedoes” are Made by Whipping Stiff one cupful of 
double cream. Season with paprika and salt. Add one table- 
spoonful of cooked chicken or any game, the same quantity 
of tongue and chopped mushrooms and two tablespoonfuls 
of cooked, chopped sweetbread mixed well together. Put 
through a forcing-bag and plain tube into small paper cases. 
Set in the refrigerator for one hour to get quite cold. 
Sprinkle chopped pistachio nuts on top of each. 





Tomatoes and Rice prepared this way are delicious. Line 
butterfly moulds with aspic jelly, garnish with pieces of olive; 
set this garnish with a little more aspic and fill up moulds with 
tomato cream. When set turn out on cold, boiled rice dusted 
over with chopped parsley and paprika. Decorate with aspic 
jelly. To make the cream rub four tomatoes through a sieve, 
add juice of one lemon, seasoning of salt and paprika, one 
cupful of gravy, half a heaping tablespoonful of powdered 
gelatine dissolved in half a cupful of stock, two tablespoonfuls 
of whipped cream and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 








For Green Pea Timbales press one pint of cooked peas 
through a sieve, add four tablespoonfuls of milk or stock, a 
few drops of onion juice, the whites of three eggs beaten 
stiff, seasoning of salt, pepper and red pepper and a few 
drops of green coloring. Press into well-buttered timbale- 
moulds, set in a pan of hot water, cover with buttered paper 
and bake until firm. Unmould, serve on a hot platter with 
white sauce. Garnish the top of each timbale with parsley. 
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A Good Way to Cook Kidneys and Rice is to boil half a 
pound of rice in stock with one onion. Season with pepper, 
salt and a dust of red pepper. When the rice is tender and 
has absorbed all the stock stir into it one egg and spread 
one inch deep on a plate. When cool cut in rounds and 
scoop out the centers, then heat in a little stock. Skin, 
split and grill some sheeps’ kidneys, allowing half a kidney 
to each round of rice. Place the kidney on the heated rice 
crotite, brush over with glaze, dish and pour brown sauce 
around. Small birds may be used instead of kidneys. 











Carrots and Spinach make a nice 
entrée. Peel three carrots, cut into 
two-inch lengths. Boil in salted water 
until tender; drain. Cut the center 
fromeach. Mix four tablespoonfuls of 
chopped cooked chicken, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped cooked ham, one 
tablespoonful of breadcrumbs, one tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsiey, one table- 
spoonful of white sauce, and one egg 
yolk. Season with salt, pepper and 
nutmeg. Cook until hot. Fill cavities of 
carrots with this mixture, place in but- 
tered pans and bake for fifteen minutes. 
Arrange two cupfuls of hot chopped 
cooked spinach in shape of a pyramid 
on a hot dish, season and surround with 
baked carrots. Decorate with onion, 
and pour a hot gravy around. 





Italian Chicken is prepared in this 
way: Skin and joint a chicken, put it 
in a saucepan with one pint of boiling 
stock, a shallot and one blade of mace. 
Simmer slowly until tender. Break a 
quarter of a pound of macaroni into 
small pieces, cook it in boiling water 
until tender, then strain and add one 
tablespoonful of grated cheese and 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Arrange 
this around the edge of a hot dish with 
the chicken in the center. Melt a 
tablespoonful of butter, rub into it one 
tablespoonful of flour, add the liquid 
from the chicken, and boil. Then 
add the yolks of two eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and 
pour the sauce over the chicken. 
Garnish with parsley. 


For Zingara Rissoles chop finely half a pound of cooked chicken, three ounces of cooked ham or tongue and one hard-cooked 
egg. Mix them with half a cupful of white sauce, heat them thoroughly and add one beaten egg. Season with salt and pepper. 
Cook for five minutes, then cool. Shape into neat cone shapes, coat each with beaten egg and breadcrumbs. Fry in smoking-hot 
fat and drain on paper. Place each rissole on an artichoke bottom previously heated in a little stock. Arrange a ring of hot 
chopped spinach on an"entrée dish and place the artichokes and rissoles onit. Serve with hot tomato sauce. Decorate each rissole 


with mashed potato, put on with forcing-bag and tube. 
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“That’s Right!” 


HINK what a sure 

reliance you find in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
in the midst of “‘nervous”’ 
tiring work. 

Think how much bother 
and fuss it takes off your 
mind; how invigorating 
it is, and how it nourishes 
and tones you up. 


You get all the fine tonic 


qualities of fresh ripe 


tomatoes in 


ambled, 


Soup 


It gives you the highest food- 
value known in any tomato 
soup. Every material we use 
is rich and pure. And we 
blend them all with a scientific 
care impossible in any home 
kitchen. 

Make sure of these qualities 
when you order by insisting on 
Campbell’s. Judge it yourse/f. 

We guarantee it will satisfy 
you completely—or the grocer 
returns your money. 

Why not have the best? And 
why not have it today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 21 KINOS 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Jo q 
Sty 7 pan 
ca 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosEpH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


*‘O boy why wait 
This fiery fate 
When all but you have fled?’’ 
***T is not too late 
For one more plate 
Of Campbell's Soup,’ he said. 
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Under Marching 
Orders 


By Ada S. Sherwood 


NUMBER of 
children march 
in, singing 
“© Under Marching Orders”’ and 
Carrying such banners as 

X . “Children’s Day the World 

on Around,’ The Sunday-School 

\ \ for All,” “Everywhere With 

Christ’s Message,’”’ ‘‘ The Army 

Oa: of the King.’’ These banners 

ay may be inexpensively and 

i} easily made by using the letters 

3 which come already cut and 
i gummed, mounting them on 
bs cambric. If it is too much 
ed trouble to make these banners 

t the children may simply carry 

b eRe the conquest flags. 

‘ The children take their 
places on the platform and 
finish the song, then the leader 
asks the question, ‘‘ Which way 

will you march?” and a child steps out from 
the ranks and recites the answer. If the size of 
the platform permits, a little march in the 
direction indicated after each recitation would 
add to the effect. The order of the verses may 
be changed if desired. The last march should 
leave the children in line near the front of the 
platform, ready to recite their verse together 
and then march off repeating the song. 


“Under Marching Orders ” 


We are under marching orders from our mighty 
King, 
Marching on, marching on. 
Bright our banners to the breezes we will proudly 
fling, 
Marching on to victory. 


CHORUs: 
Marching on, marching on; let the woodlands 


ring, 

Marching on, marching on; while we gladly 
sing, 

Weare under marching orders from our mighty 
King, 


Marching on to victory. 


We are under marching orders from our Savior 
King, 
Marching on, marching on. 
And joy and peace the message to the world we 
bring, 
Marching on to victory. 


We are under marching orders from our loving 
King, 
Marching on, marching on; 
And good news to all the people we will gladly 
Sing, 
Marching on to victory. 
LEADER: Which way will you march? 
First CHILD: 
To the North 
With its glittering ice and snow, 
Where the wind howls wild round the icy crag, 
Our banner triumphant shall go, 
To the village and farm on the far frontier, 
And the lonely home of the pioneer, 
The Indian child and the Eskimo, 
Our message of love and peace shall know. 
Yes, our army with joy goes forth 
To the frozen fields of the North. 
LEADER: Where next will you march? 
SECOND CHILD: 
To the South, 
With its sunshine and fragrance and bloom, 
In the mountain home and the cabin rude 
Shall our mission of love find room. 
And we'll cross the straits to the islands fair, 
And give them hope for their dark despair: 
Teach that all in the ranks of the King have 
place; 
Whatever position, or color, or race. 
With a song of hope in Our mouth 
We will gladly march to the South 


Leaver: Then where will you march? 


TuirD CHILD: 
To the West, 
Over prairie and mountain and stream, 
Past the miner’s Camp and the lonely ranch, 
To the shore of the golden dream. 
Then across the expanse of the western seas 
To the flowery land of the Japanese, 
Till the isles that wait and the distant coasts 
Shall know the word of the Lord of Hosts. 
Yes, with courage and earnest zest 
Our forces shall march to the West. 
LeapER: Which way will you march? 
FourtTH CHILp: 
To the East, 
By hillside and valley and wood, 
Through city and town on to Plymouth Rock, 
Till we stand where our fathers stood. 
Then out on the distant seas Once More 
To Africa’s plains and to India’s shore, 
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And spicy breezes shall waft to all 

The tender tones of the Savior’s call. 

With love for the greatest and least 

We will sturdily march to the East. 

ALL: 

To the Northand the South, to the East and the 

vest, 

We will boldly march at the King’s behest. 

And joy and blessing our presence brings 

As we conquer the world for the King of Kings. 

(March out, repeating song, ‘Under Marching 
Orders.’’) 


God's Love Covenant 
By Mary Andere? 
THs exercise may be given by seven girls. 
Each one should be dressed in white, with her 
rainbow color draped across the left shoulder. 
The exercise may be introduced by having one 
of the girls recite the promise concerning the 
bow in the sky, as given in Genesis ix: 12-16, 
followed by the recitation of Deuteronomy vii: 9. 
ALL: 
Not alone where rain-clouds darken 
Are the colors of promise found, 
But everywhere, in water and air, 
Or smiling up from the ground. 


Rep: 
In autumn and spring the maples red 
Bring gladness and delight. ; 
Overhead you catch the gleam of cardinal’s 


wing 
As he whistles in treetop’s height. 
Poppies flame in summer heat, 
Harvest lilies glow in the wheat. 


Largess of color 
All the year shows 
In blossom or berry, 
In the dawning’s deep rose. 
ORANGE: 
The winter sunset fiery 
Makes ruddy the drifting snows; 
The bittersweet hangs like jewels 
Along the gray fence rows. 
The flashing oriole tilts and sings 
On slender mulberry spray, 
The glowing fruit of the tropics 
Hangs luscious where summer holds sway. 
YELLOW: 
Buttercups and dandelions, 
Marsh marigolds with feet 
Dipped in black swamp-water, 
Far-rippling fields of wheat, 
And sunshine the world over 
Streaming on land and sea, 
Like love of God that shineth 
Ever on you and me. 
GREEN: 
O green of the forest and green of the clover! 
And green of the meadow with clouds sweep- 
ing over! 
The green of the wheat peeping out of the 
cover 
Of winter’s snow; of willows that hover 
By clear watercourses; 
For now God’s forces, 
Silent, unseen, 
Have covered the earth with tenderest green. 
BLUE: 
Earliest of all in the spring of the year 
Bluebirds and hepaticas dare 
The cold. Soon we may hear 
Fairy woodland chimes in the air, 
From harebell and bluebell ascending. 


Starry forget-me-nots bloom in the grass, 
The iris nods to the winds that pass; 
Wayside chicory and gentian are dressed 
In softest blue; 
And over all, serene, deep, true, 
The Heavenly sky is bending. 
INDIGO: 
Where the icy glacier hangs high, remote, 
Where the haze over deep woods seemeth to 
float, 
In mountain lake, or bunting’s suit, 
In the dark, rich bloom of autumn’s fruit, 
In storm-cloud, or flower low on the ground, 
May this one of God’s colors be found. 
VIOLET: 
In the burning white heart of fire 
Is Violet flame. 
In the amethyst’s clear shining 
Gleameth the same. 
Here delicate violets 
Grow in the moss; 
There the passion flower 
With its tale of the Cross. 
At the edge of the rainbow 
A violet band 
Shimmers in beauty, 
Last from God’s hand, 
ALL: 
A rainbow yet more glorious 
Surrounds God’s throne above; 
Over darkness and sin victorious, 
’Tis the light of His infinite Love 
If the door of our heart we shall open 
To its wondrous rays divine 
Our lives shall grow into beauty, 
Our feet find the path that doth shine. 
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Nature Verses From the Bible 
By Harriette Wilbur 


ACH child reciting carries an illustration of 
the subject of his quotation, as indicated 
below. If any of the objects are not procurable 
the quotations regarding them may be omitted: 


1. Liry (Luke xii: 27). Bouquet of iris, 
anemones or some liliaceous flower. 

2. Grass (Luke xii: 28). Bouquet of long 
grass-blades tastefully arranged. 

3. Star (Matthew ii: 9, 10). Large star. 

4. Vine (Johnxv:1,5). Long, graceful cut- 
ting of a grapevine. 

5. CepAR (Psalms xcii: 12). 
cedar. 

6. WuHeat (Matthew xiii: 24-30). 
of wheat. 

7. FLoweR (Isaiah xl: 8). Bouquet of any 
flower in season. 

8. Pat (John xii: 12, 13). Palm branches. 

9. MusTARD (Matthew xiii: 31, 32). A mus- 
tard plant from some wheatfield; the larger 
the plant the better. 

10. Wittow (Psalm cxxxvii: 1, 2). 
willow branches. 

11. Bartey (Ruth i: 22). Stalks of barley. 

12. Frr (Psalms civ: 16, 17). Branches of fir. 

13. Rose (Isaiah xxxv: 1). Bouquet of roses. 

14. Rusues (Isaiah xxxv:7). Handful of tall 
rushes. 

15. Oak (I Kings xiii: 14, Revised Version). 
Some oak branches. 

16. In Concert: Psalms xcvi: 11, 12, 13. 


Branch of 


Stalks 


Long 


All Things Beautiful 
(Recitation to Follow Nature Verses) 


All things bright and beautiful 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful— 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The tall trees in the green wood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden— 
He made them, every one. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 
—C. F. ALEXANDER. 


A Welcome to Children’s Day 


By Ada Simpson Sherwood 


OSES and lilies and sweet pansy faces, 
Daisies and buttercups bright, 

Beckon and smile with their delicate graces, 
Filling our hearts with delight. 

Violets peeping ‘neath long, slender grasses, 
Clover-heads nodding to say: 

*‘Gather us, gather us, dear lads and lasses, 
We would see Children’s Day.” 


June-time and sunshine and soft breezes 
blowing, 
Yellow bees wandering by, 
Fleecy white clouds through their dainty rifts 
showing 
Delicate tints of the sky, 
Bird-songs proclaiming all Nature rejoices, 
Robin and bluebird and jay 
Swelling the chorus with jubilant voices, 
Welcoming Children’s Day. 


Still as of old is the dear Savior caring, 
Calling the little ones near, 

Allthe sweet joys on this day of days sharing, 
Brightest and best of the year. 

Still will He hear all our hearts’ earnest 

pleading. 

Take now, dear Jesus, we pray, 

Each little hand in Thy tenderest leading, 
Bless us this Children’s Day! 


A Welcome to the Cradle Roll 
(For a Very Little Child) 


E’RE glad to see the babies here 
This happy Children’s Day; 
They seem to fit in very well 
With birds and flowers gay. 
And then we’re pleased to see they’ve come 
With bright and eager faces, 
For, don’t you know, we’ll soon grow up 
And they must take our places. 
ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 
NOTE—To help the readers of this page successfully 
to present the exercise *“* Under Marching Orders” I 
will send the music for the song upon request accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 

For the convenience of readers who frequently wish 
to refer to social and other plans that have been pub- 
lished from time to time on this page, announcement 
is here Made that the material is now published in book 
form, under the title of “* The Minister’s Social Helper.’’ 
The book may be obtained through this Company for 
one dollar, postpaid. 

I shall be glad to have Sunday-schools send me 
Photographs of their Children’s Day decorations if they 
Present Some new features or new arrangement of 
flowers. Payment will be made for those portraying 
ideas sufficiently original and attractively carried out to 
make their publication helpful to other Sunday-schools, 

Address The Minister’s Social Helper. 
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You don’t buy Silver-Plated |} : 
Knives, Forks and Spoons j{ : 
every day—when youbuy { = 
you want the kind that will | ° 
give perfect satisfaction and : 
a generation of good service. : 
BRIDES BOUQUET PATTERN |: 






Made in Fifty Different Pieces 
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You can get this kind of Sil- 
ver Plate in every largecity and 
in most of the smalf ones. All 
you have todo isto findoutthe =; 
name of the jeweler or other & 
dealer who handles Alvin Silver. 
If your jeweler does not handle 
Alvin Silver we will tell you 
where you can obtain it in your 
immediate vicinity; or better, 
perhaps you can induce him to 
get it for you when you show 

im the following facts. 


CeCe’ 
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e 
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The claim of superiority for 
Alvino Plate rests upon the exre- 
riérice of years of actual use, and 
upon the analytical tests made 
by Herbert G. Torrey, for 37 

ears Chief Assayer of the U.S. 

y Office. He assayed Sil- 

.ver Plated Tea Spoons of four- 

teen leading makes, and found 

that Alvin Silver Plate showed 

8.20 ounces of fine silver per 

gross, and the rest of the four- 

teen showed from 2.16 to 7.77 
ounces. 
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FESCSOPIZEVEEDEHL ALR wARL: 


Alvin Silver Plate is made 
in but one quality—the very best. 


Each piece is stamped 
<K€ALVIN> <PATENT> 


For sale by all leading jewelers. 





A postal request will bring 
you a booklet with full descrip- 
tions and illustrations of all pat- 
terns. 


THE ALVIN COMPAN’ 
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When the World Comes to Boston 


By Frank W. Harold 


OULD you like to start out to see the world, enjoy the 

advantages of travel in foreign lands, get intimate knowledge 

of the life and customs of the quaint and curious peoples that 
make up this old world, and do it all as leisurely and comfortably as 
you would take your afternoon stroll? This is the unique experience 
which will be the privilege of all who can go to Boston this year 
between April twenty-fourth and May twentieth. For there the 
“ends of the earth” have been brought together. 

Great significance attaches to the enterprise when it is known 
that “The World in Boston ’’—the first great Missionary Exposition 
to be held in the United States—has been planned to demonstrate 
to the heedless and indifferent the splendid work and farreaching 
influence of worldwide Christian missions. 

Along no other line of religious activity has there been such an 
awakening and change of attitude among church people of intelli- 
gence as on that of missions during the last five years, and men 
and women are informing themselves as never before regarding the 
spread of Christianity in non-Christian lands. These persons 
realize that the fields are ripe unto the harvest, and that the doors 
of every non-Christian country in the world stand wide open for the 
entrance of Christianity with-its beneficent influences. But one of 
the problems of missions is how to awaken the interest of the thou- 
sands in Christian lands who are absorbed in themselves or in things 
which they see displayed before their eyes. Convinced that an 
exposition of worldwide missions was feasible the missionary boards 
and societies of the religious denominations which are strongest in 
the Eastern States united to give their approval and encourage- 
ment to ‘“‘ The World in Boston,”’ in order to make through the eye, 
as they have long been endeavoring to do through the ear, an 
impression upon the thousands of men and women who, because of 
their ignorance, are indifferent to the enterprise of missions. 


O BRING “‘ The World”’ to Boston has been an undertaking so 

great that the services of nearly twenty thousand people and the 
expenditure of one hundred 
thousand dollars in money 
have been required to ac- 
complish it. A tremendous 
outlay of energy and labor 
has been involved. A group 
of earnest men spent months 
of time in planning and 
preparation, and a hundred 
talented men and women 
have been selected as heads 
of the numerous depart- 
ments of the Exposition. 
The enrollment and organi- 
zation of an army of ten 
thousand members of 
Boston churches as stew- 
ards, to populate and make 
lifelike the scenes repre- 
senting foreign countries, 
was an enormous task, and 
coupled with this was the 
training of five thousand 
more people as partici- 
pants in the Pageant of 





and the influence of Christianity in non-Christian lands are intel- 
ligently answered by the stewards, who are earnestly endeavoring to 
live for the time the life of the people of the country of which they 
are temporarily a part. 

The larger space in the Exposition is given to the three great non- 
Christian nations of Asia—China, Japan and India. The visitor 
who enters the Exposition is almost bewildered by the cosmopolitan 
spectacle which it presents. A tall pagoda in the Chinese village 
dominates the main floor. Surrounding it are the essential structures 
characteristic of a lifelike Chinese scene. There is a joss-house, an 
opium den, illustrations of native industries and the homes of the 
people. Near by is India, and the atmosphere of the East is created 
by the Towers of Silence, a Hindu temple, a wayside shrine, and 
the home of a native of Bengal. The Japanese Garden is perhaps 
the most fascinating part of the section devoted to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. The torii provide the true note and give entrance to 
the Buddhist Temple. 


IFE in Central Africa is vividly impressed by the thatch-roofed 
huts of a Congo village. Here is an African granary, there a 
native blacksmith shop, near by the hut of the devil idol, and not far 
away a missionary’s house. Various Mohammedan lands are rep- 
resented by characteristic scenes of Palestine, Turkey, Persia and 
Arabia. There are demonstrations of the influence of Christian 
missions in Hawaii and Porto Rico. Near by are sections devoted 
to industrial missions, and to medical missions in contrast with the 
methods of the native doctors of China, Japan and India. 

Almost the entire second floor of the great Exposition building 
is devoted to exemplifying educational work as carried on under 
the direction of the missionary societies among the children of 
non-Christian lands. 

In a Hall of Religions the world’s many forms of worship are 
brought before the eyes of visitors, and there are demonstrated the 
important ceremonies and underlying principles of pagan rites and 
heathen superstitions. Sev- 
eral times a day, in a small 
hall, tableaux of various 
phases of life in non- 
Christian lands are given. 
At one hour there is a living 
picture of a Chinese funeral; 
at another a vivid repre- 
sentation of a witch doctor 
of the Congo. 

Moving pictures of ac- 
tual scenes in the great 
centers of the East are 
another interesting feature. 
With great care there have 
been secured thousands of 
feet of films showing native 
life, the actual work of mis- 
sionaries and the changes 
which Christian influences 
have wrought. 


““T-HE World in Boston” 


has its spectacular 





Darkness and Light, which 
is a part of the Exposition. 

Spread over more than threeacresof ground in the great Mechanics 
Building there is depicted the native life of all the lands where 
missionaries have been sent and every phase of effort which the 
Christian church is putting forth in its work of carrying out the 
great commission, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.”” The effort is another expression of the present-day 
awakening of men to a deepened sense of their responsibility to their 
Creator and to each other. 


X POSITIONS have been held before in which a Chinese village 
was a feature, and a great many people have seen good represen- 
tations of Japanese life; but these have not expressed any religious 
significance, and not before have such scenes been populated by living 
people garbed in the native dress of the country represented by the 
scene and trained to answer in the English language the questions of 
curious and interested visitors. This important part of ‘‘The World 
in Boston” is taken by ten thousand stewards from churches in the 
vicinity of Boston. These men and women, mostly young people, 
have given weeks of study to the history of the countries respectively 
assigned to them. ‘They have thoroughly familiarized themselves 
with the work of missions and the results of Christian work in 
that country. Serving in relays, these stewards are giving to the 
Exposition an intimate touch of human life which clothes every 
scene with the most intense interest. 

At one hour, in the Indian section, a group of stewards imperso- 
nating the women of India in the zenana—the apartments in which 
Indian women live—talk about some important domestic question, 
continuing their household duties meanwhile. At another hour, in 
a Chinese village, there is a procession in connection with a wedding 
ceremony, the guests carrying on a characteristic conversation. 
Each group of stewards in a like manner demonstrates, from time to 
time, the home life of the scene of which they area part. Ina similar 
way the real life of the American Indians is shown, and the work of 
home missionaries in the great unchurched areas of the Far West of 
our own country and the uplifting influences which have been exerted 
among the colored people of the South are vividly brought home to 
visitors by striking scenes. These exhibits of work in our own land 
emphasize the oneness of missions, not only abroad but also at home. 
All manner of questions about the native life, the work of missions 





Where the Ends of the Earth Come Together 


feature. It isthe Pageant of 
Darknessand Light. Thisis 
a form of musical drama and 
in it are presented a series of great historical events and triumphs 
in the history of missions. There are five scenes or episodes, full of 
life and action and color, taken from the four corners of the earth. 
Nearly five thousand people prepared themselves for participation in 
this great demonstration. Like the stewards they serve in relays, 
but each presentation requires the service of nearly one thousand 
persons in costume, as singers in the chorus or participants in the 
dramatic features on the stage. There is unusual dramatic action in 
the scenes, which are called the Episodes of the North, South, East 
and West. The Episode of the North portrays an incident in which 
a missionary figures among the American Indians. In the Episode 
of the South is depicted the discovery of David Livingstone by 
Stanley in Central Africa. The abolition of the rite of suttee in 
India by the English Government is a striking feature of the Episode 
of the East. But the Episode of the West is perhaps the most 
dramatic of all. It tells the story of the defiance by Kapiolani, the 
Christian Queen of Hawaii, of the priests of Pele, the goddess of the 
lake of fire in the crater of the volcano Kilauea, and her decree that 
living sacrifices should no longer be made to appease the wrath of 
this goddess. At the conclusion those who participate in the four 
Episodes march from the corners of the great hall to the stage and 
unite there in a demonstration of thanksgiving and praise for the 
triumphs of Christianity. 


WING to the greater receptivity of the eye over the ear it is being 

wisely used by projectors of the Exposition to educate and inspire 
the visitors. The primary aim is to demonstrate the lands and the 
peoples among which the missionary enterprise is being prosecuted, 
to show the conditions under which and the method by which the 
missionaries do their work, and how Christian civilization is being 
spread throughout the world. Visitors are getting a deeper and a 
broader conception of what Christianity means and of the obligation 
of a great Christian nation toward the rest of the world. In the 
belief that ‘‘The World in Boston” will result in a demand for 
similar Expositions in other American and Canadian cities the 
projectors of the enterprise have wisely planned the permanent 
material so that it may be taken elsewhere. There is every prob- 
ability that “‘ The World in Boston”’ will be the first of a long series 
of Missionary Expositions in the leading cities of the United States. 





A Realistic View in China 


A Street Scene in India 


The Japanese Village is Fascinating 











utch 
Cleanser 


Cleans 
Your 


Refrigerator 
HYGIENICALLY 


Because this pure, 
mechanical Cleanser 
contains no Caustic or 
Acid to get near the 
food. It penetrates 
into every corner and 
cuts every particle of 
grease from the shelves 
and walls. Soap- 
cleaning cannot do 
this satisfactorily. 


Sprinkle some Cleanser on 
a wet cloth or brush and 
go over every part of the 
refrigerator carefully, after 
removing and cleaning the 
Do this once a 
week (the ice compart- 


shelves. 


ment once in two weeks) 
and it will always be 
clean, sweet-smelling and 
sanitary. 


Many Other Uses and 


Full Directions on 








Large Sifter-Can, 10c. 
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The Economical Woman’s Clothes 


RRANGING a wardrobe with economy requires 
judgment and cultivated good taste, and, 
equally important, the ability to adjust suit- 

able clothes for certain conditions. In so many 
modern phases of life our dressing and the economy 
of our clothes are more influenced by environment 
and the necessity due to the every-day needs of life 
and climate than by any certain set social rules 
requiring certain clothes for given functions. 

To be well dressed upon an economical basis 
requires the adoption in one’s own mind of certain 
fundamental principles of dress, such as colors and 
general types of clothes. Attempting to dress in the 
latest fashion is an extravagance not to be under- 
taken by the economical woman who would be 
well-dressed. True economy in clothes depends 
largely upon knowing what one can and cannot wear, 
and it does not enable one to enter into any experi- 
mental field or follow any prevailing fad. I should 
say that the first point to decide is a question of 
colors most suited to the individual, and then to build 
one’s costume upon the varying tones of the struc- 
tural color: this will always allow for the interchang- 
ing of one garment with the other, to say nothing of 
the general becomingness of the scheme as a whole. 


Blouse of Different Kinds 
of Material 


HE base upon which all economical clothes must 

be built is primarily the tailored suit. The eco- 
nomical tailored suit for the summer should be one that may be 
worn through the spring, summer and early autumn season, a suit 
which it is possible to combine with the different types of shirt- 
waists and blouses to make the skirt and coat suitable for many 
varying purposes. As to the material, it should be of a dark and 
neutral color, such as a mixed light- weight oxford cloth in the gun- 
metal shade of gray, or a fine broken stripe in black and white; the 
various grades of navy blue serges are also always to be depended 
upon. The cloth should be light weight and supple, one that will 
easily shed dust and not quickly wrinkle. Before being cut it is 
essential that the cloth should be well sponged and shrunken. The 
skirt should be made over a knee-length foundation skirt, and the 
coat lined with a soft-finished silk, light weight and pliable. No 
interlining of any kind is used in the makeup of the light-weight 
cloths for suits of this character. The revers and cuffs are entirely 
without interlining and made of double thickness of the material 
used for the trimming. The type of suit should be a conservative, 
modified style of garment not reflecting any one of the accentuated 
fads of the moment. The principal and in fact the only points to 
bear in mind are the quality of material and the cut of your clothes, 
Undoubtedly the cut of the 
garment is of the utmost 
value to the woman who 
studies economy. A well- 
cut garment never goes 
out of fashion; it carries 
to the end its aristocratic 
air of good breeding, which 
can never be imparted to 
a poorly cut suit. The coat 
and skirt suit worn with 
the lingerie or wash blouses 
will, for purposes of econ- 
omy, answer for every-day 
street wear. 


OR instance ‘take the 

coat and the skirt shown 
with this article. This suit 
shows in a modified degree 
certain of the leading char- 
acteristics of the new 
clothes. In the coat there 
are the plain, long, slightly 
semi-fitted lines, with a 
suggestion of a waist-line 
which is given not by the 
fitting of the coat but in 
its cut and the applied 
pocket flaps. The front 
is single-breasted and 
closes rather high in the 
neck. The back is straight 
and belted from the side- 
back seam, not, however, 
with the fullness of the 
Russian blouse of last year 
and the year before. You 
will notice that this coat 
closes rather high when 
fastened down the center 
front; but, as a matter of 














fact, it is cut with the 6054 


intention of being fastened 
only from the waist-line 
to the lower edge, the upper part of the coat being left open to 
show the front of the undérblouse. This high fastening is one of 
the new points in the coats, as allowance is made in the cut to show 
the front of the blouse. Patterns (No. 6057) for the coat come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 44-inch material. 

In the skirt there is a modified arrangement of the double tunic 
and also of the draped line given in the more extreme type of 
clothes. In this model we have the simplified idea of the newest 
fashions. The front and the back sections of the skirt are quite 
plain, with the sides cut in a double section, which, however, may 
be omitted. Patterns (No. 6058) for the skirt come in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 





By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Rae Flock Scott 


of the 


NE of the new features of this summer’s fashions 
is the dark coat with the light skirt. 
the skirt of your suit wearable without the coat and 
appropriate for a street gownin the late spring and 
early autumn seasons the best and most economical 
plan is to have a blouse made so as to create the 
idea of a gown, or as a garment in one with your skirt. 
This is not done in the new fashions by simply 
matching the materials or shade of the skirt and 
coat, but the blouse is made in reality more as a part 
of the skirt—that is to say, a part of the material of 
the coat and skirt is repeated in the blouse so that the 
impression, when the blouse is worn with the coat 
and skirt suit, is of a one-piece garment worn with 
a coat. 
lighter weight material, such as the grenadine, silk 
chiffons, marquisette or crépe meteor, with a touch 
cashmere, serges or pongee of your coat and 
skirt suit repeated on the blouse in the way of a yoke, 
girdle or the major portion of the sleeves. 
tried to show this idea in the illustration of the 
separate blouse on this page. You 

blouse is made up of two kinds of lace: 
lace in the front and back sections, and the finer 
thread lace in the under or side sections of the bodice 
and in the top portion of the kimono sleeves. The 
yoke, square and shallow in the front, and carried 


To make 


The blouse in this case may be made of 


I have 


can see this 
the heavier 


in a deep V point down the back from the throat 
to the waist-line, should be of the material matching your skirt. 
The sleeves, which are full length or three-quarter, as you prefer, 
are of a double fold of the marquisette or chiffon, and the lace of 


the waist is veiled with a single ply of chiffon. 


You will note 


that the top of this blouse is distinctly that of a bodice and not of 
a separate blouse or shirtwaist, making it suitable for afternoon 
wear with your skirt and coat suit for church, street or general 


dressy purposes. 


with the chiffon. 


The same idea could be 
well by using all-over embroidery or a last year’s 
lingerie shirtwaist combined with the all-over lace 


carried out equally 
embroidered 
or net veiled 


USEFUL, every-day, one-piece dress suitable to wear in the 
morning or afternoon for street or for house, a gown which 
would look well worn with the coat of your suit when necessary, 


is shown in the second design. 
one-piece dress come in six sizes: 
Size 36 requires six yards of 36-inch material. 


Patterns (No. 6056) for this 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For this gown choose 


foulard, chiffon, voile, one of the new figured grenadines, surah, 


pongee or plain linen. 











the newest fashions. 


6057-6058 
Above are Three Types of Clothes Needed by the Great Majority of Women 


It is a very simple one-piece dress fastened 
down the side front 
and made distinctive by 
the contrast of material 
introduced in the yoke, 
collar and undersleeves. 
The yoke and the under- 
sleeves could be made on 
a separate removable 
guimpe, which may be 
easily laundered and worn 
with other gowns and 
shirtwaists. By-the-way, 
one of the most useful and 
economical points for the 
woman with a limited in- 
come is the transparent 
lingerie blouse or shirt- 
waist which will be worn 
thissummer. These waists 
are nothing more nor less 
than an evolution of our 
old friend the jumper made 
in peasant or kimono 
style, with a higher neck 
and a short kimono sleeve- 
cap. With them are worn 
under-guimpes of a darker 
color or of a flowered mate- 
rial, the colors of which are 
repeated in the sash, 
with a plain-color linen or 
muslin skirt carrying the 
prevailing tone of the 
separate undersleeves and 
yoke. 


HE third illustration is 

a suggestion for a useful 
afternoon or summer even- 
ing party gown, which is 
necessary in all wardrobes. 
This one may be made of 
any irexpensive material. 
The cut of the gown is 
simple but on the lines of 
The skirt is medium round length, with a 


short train gathered across the hips and laid in two shallow plaits 
turning toward the front, giving a plain panel front line to the 
skirt. The bodice, which is attached to the skirt, is cut with a 
slightly long bodice-line in the front, which is rounded, and the 


skirt is joined to the bodice with a cord. The wide, high 


, draped 


girdle extending above the normal waist-line gives the new Empire 


line to the bodice in a modified form. 
very simple kimono shape, the sleeves 
shirred and caught together with loops, 


ornaments, 


The bodice is cut in a 
are open and the outside 
bows or small flat 


The kimono upper blouse is cut circular, seamed at 


the center front and fastened down the center back. Patterns 


(No. 6054) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 





requires three yards and a quarter of 
44-inch material. The coat would look 
equally well in silk or linen made with- 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 





out a lining, and it is the type of coat, 
if cut a trifle longer, which could be 
worn as a general-utility garment over 
summer dresses. 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 
terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 
615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is 
the regularly authorized concern for the manufacture 
and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 





inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
seven yards of 44-inch material. 

With these few correct clothes in 
becoming colors a woman would have 
an economical and at the same time a 
suitable assortment for her spring and 








summer wardrobe. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer 


in patterns; or by mail, giving number of patiern, and bust measure for costumes and coat, and waist and hip measures for 


skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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FEW summers ago 
one only thought of 
a lingerie hat as 


being soft and fluffy, a 
combination of embroid- 
ery and lace. In the pres- 
ent wide scope of styles 
“lingerie”? may mean any- 
thing from this type to 
a stiff tailored linen, or a 
semi-tailored hat covered 
with batiste or lawn just 
as we cover a hat with 
velvet or satin. The lat- 
ter kind of hat which has 
but recently developed re- 
quires more professional 
skill in making, however, 
than the softer, frilly lingerie hat which may be fashioned at home 
by any one having the time and patience necessary for the careful 
execution which is essential in every detail of the work. 

A wire frame is the best kind of a foundation, even though a 
transparent appearance may not be desired, as it is lighter and more 
flexible than a stiff buckram frame. This wire foundation frame 
must be covered with a thin lawn or capenet—as shown in the two 
upper illustrations in the center group—the material used de- 
pending upon the manner in which you intend to finish the hat— 
different kinds of covering requiring various treatments of the under- 
neath frame. This covering is fitted plain over the brim of the hat. 

When using capenet as a covering 
for a wire frame it is applied gener- 
ally to but the upper side of the 
brim. When lawn is used (in which 
case no other foundation covering is 
needed) both the upper and lower 
brims are faced. 

The easiest way to cover the crown 
is to lay the material over the top 
and plait it in around the lower 
edge, turning the raw edges up inside 
the crown. This is shown in the 
first photograph in the center group, 
illustrating the development of the 
child’s hat shown in the upper left- 
hand corner; and again, in the lower 
group of illustrations, the round 
crown of the lingerie hat for an older 
girl or woman illustrated in the 
opposite corner. 





A LinZerie Ilat for a Child 





Capenet Crown Covering 


[', YOU have never tried to cover a satiste Covering Finished 
hat before it will probably give you 

more assurance in the work if you first cut a 
pattern out of heavy yellow paper for the lawn 
or capenet covering. Most of the hats in the 
present styles being made with large crowns— 
the brim forming the head size—the crown 
and brim may easily be taken apart as the 
work may be done more neatly. 

To make the child’s lingerie hat begin to 
cover the frame with a facing of capenet. This 
hat, by-the-way, like many of the charming, 
smaller hats this season, may be worn becom- 
ingly and without a loss of dignity by an older 
person as well. As this hat is to be covered also 
with a fine batiste only the upper side of the 
brim requires a facing. Cut it the exact shape 
of the brim and join in the back, lapping one 
edge over the other without turning under a 
seam. Measure off a strip of batiste to cover 
both the upper and lower brims, allowing for 
a half-inch shirred heading on the edge, with 
sufficient extra material to make a full shirred facing. Measure the 
circumference of the brim edge, and allow a length two and a half 
times this measurement. Join the lengths into one continuous piece, 
then double the material and sew with fine running stitches half an 
inch from the edge for the heading. Cover the crown with batiste in 
the same manner as directed for the capenet foundation, and join 
the crown on to the brim. Over the shirred batiste brim covering 
is placed a fine plaited frill of the batiste edged with Valenciennes 
lace, giving a pretty, frilled appearance to the brim. Make this 
plaited frill extend about an inch beyond the edge of the brim, sew- 
ing the upper edge directly at the base of the crown. The hat is 
now ready for the upper-brim covering which is shown in the lower 
illustration in the center group. ‘This covering is a large plateau 
made of fine tucked batiste in pointed sections joined with inser- 
tions of Irish crochet lace. This is merely a suggestion, however, 
as this same idea may be carried out in various materials and laces. 


CIRCLE of linen, for instance, with a design in broderie 
anglaise or filet lace, could be used; or a charming hat could 

be made by making the top of embroidered Swiss with a Cluny lace 
edge. This should be large enough when placed on the hat and drawn 
in around the crown to extend to the edge of the plaiting underneath. 
A hat of this type needs only a ribbon bow in white or a delicate 
pink or blue to complete it. It should be made with one end drawn 





Flouncing Gathered for Crown Top 





Drawings by M. E. Musselman 








Plateau of Lace and Batiste 
for Child’s Hat 





Lawn Upper-Brim Facing 
Pinned for Sewing 






































































































How You Can Make Your Own 
Lingerie Hat 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


through the loop and 
fastened with a few tack- 
ing threads to hold it 
secure, or it may be joined 
with a hook and eye. This 
is a good idea to use on a 
child’s hat, as the ribbon 
trimming the hat may 
be changed to a different 
color whenever ribbons of 
a different color are worn 
on the hair and for the 
sash. Three small clus- 
ters of roses with a sprig 
of foliage are fastened on 
the edge of the brim on 
each side, peeping from 
under the upper covering 
in a dainty way. The roses are made of tiny bits of the silk ribbon, 
with a shade darker in the center. 


For an Older Girl or a Woman 


RACEFUL in line of brim and shape is the lingerie hat for an 
older girl or a woman, illustrated in the upper right-hand corner 
of this page. The method of making is distinctly different from the 
child’s hat, even though it is the same type of hat. In this case the 
simplest form of outer covering has been used, namely, the wide 
embroidery flouncing which can be bought by the yard and used 
without any tedious fitting. These wide flouncings are replacing 
the plain, fitted crowns and brim coverings which we have worn on 
lingerie hats, and with good purpose; 
for this character of lingerie hat—a 
fitting complement to dainty summer 
afternoon and evening frocks—is at 
its best with soft fullness, and grace- 
ful, irregular curves, the plain flat 
lines being better adapted to the stiff 
lingerie hat fashioned of linen or lawn 
to wear with tailored clothes. Not that 
hand embroidery cannot be used—for, 
indeed, there is nothing so effective— 
but instead of working an embroidery 
design in a circle direct your efforts 
toward embroidering a flounce which 
may be put on the hat in a straight, 
gathered length. 





Wire Brim Covered Plain 


ANY pretty ideas are shown in 
embroidered lingerie hats with 
small circles and squares inlet between 
the embroidery in filet, Irish crochet 
and the Flemish laces. To soften the 
scalloped, embroidered edge one or 
more frills of Chantilly or Valenciennes lace 
are often used in a gathered frill, or straight 
band overhanging the brim edge. The wire 
frame of this hat is covered with lawn, and not 
too sheer a quality should be used. Rows of 
inch-wide German Valenciennes lace are sewed 
on the lawn under-brim covering, from the head 
size to the outer edge. In making this hat sew 
another row of lace laid in half-inch box-plaits 
on the direct edge of the upper brim. Then 
measure off for the flouncing, once around and 
half again, and join, placing the joining at the 
center back. Place it on the hat with the edge 
of the embroidery well beyond the edge of the 
brim. This is done not only to give a pretty, 
drooping appearance to the brim edge, but also 
to throw shadows on the face, for there is 
nothing quite so difficult to wear as a pure 
white hat without any neutral tones to make it 
becoming. If the brim flouncing is sufficiently 
deep gather it on the top of the crown, and tack it in places around 
the brim to secure it. Measure off another piece for the crown top, 
just enough to fit around easily, and any depth required for a pretty 
effect. Join and gather in at the top, as shown in the first detail in 
the lower group, and tack on the crown. The hat is now ready for 
the inside crown piece and lining. A black velvet bow of unwired 
ribbon in a graceful arrangement is used:to trim this hat, set on the 
left side of the crown, with a cluster of small red roses and foliage 
fastened on each side of the bow. Another cluster of the roses gives 
a gay note of color fastened on the right side of the hat. 


Plateau Placed on Hat 


OU may have a different idea about arranging the trimming 
on these hats, for they are both shapes which will permit of 
various forms of ornamentation. There is a fancy this season for 
using the small meadow flowers, buttercups, daisies and ragged 
robins in combination, and they make a fascinating trimming 
loosely wreathed around the hat with a standing cluster on the 
left side. Intrimming your hat with flowers study the effect of 
the flowers as they grow, and place them on the hat in a natural 
position. You will find that some of the flowers droop, others bend 
and sway, and there are many varieties which stand boldly upright. 
NOTE—No measurements have been given for these hats or the materials, as dif- 
ferent shapes require widely different amounts; but approximate measures will be 
given, or other queries answered by mail, if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 





Round Crown 
Lawn Covered 


Embroidery Flouncing Covering 
Brim and Crown 
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|” eae be the dry, 

drawn feeling 

of the skin— a sensa- 

tion often following 

the use of soap-—by 

a generous use of 

Lehn & Fink’s. 
Riveris Talcum. 

Comfortable to the 
skin—fine and fluffy 
enough to be applied 
with a puff—does 
not leave an oily feel- 
ing nor glossy look. 

Contains no boric 
acid and is free from 
lime so often found 
in talcum. 

Alluringly per- 
fumed with the Es- 
sence of Violets from 
the Riviera. 

In attractive extra 
large glass containers 
with removable 
sprinkler top—25c. 

Generous sample 
mailed on your re- 
quest. 


Lehn & Fink, ” Yn." 
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6051 








6051—An easily made every-day 
dress, laid in two deep plaits on 
each side of the front and back, 
with a shaped band outlining the 
yoke. It would be good looking 
made of plain color linen, bright 
plaid gingham or pongee silk, 
trimmed with a washable cotton 
braid. Patterns (No. 6051) for 
this dress—complete with gath- 
ered yoke — come in four sizes: 6 
to 12 years. Size 8 years requires 
four yards of 27-inch material. 


For stormy days a long coat 
buttoning close around the throat 
is useful to keep the garments dry 
underneath it. It may be made 
of cravenette or a waterproof 
serge, cheviot or corduroy, in a 
design like the coat on the right. 
No patterns can be supplied for 
this coat, which is cut with long 
shoulders and a separate front 
portion from the shoulders, 
extending in one-piece skirt sec- 
tions around the sides to the back. 


6049 — The busy mother will like 
this dress with body and sleeves 
in one piece seamed across the 
shoulders and down the outside of 
the sleeves and buttoning at the 
center back. Patterns (No. 
6049) come in four sizes: 6 to 
12 years. Size 8 years requires 
two yards and three-quarters of 
27-inch material, and one yard 
and a quarter additional if made 
with hem facing, collar, cuffs and 
belt of contrasting material. 


If Your Little Girl is Going to the Seashore 


Here are Exactly the Little Dresses That You Will Need for Her 


Designs by Selina Yorke 


6053—Chambray or gingham in a 
plain color blue, green or tan, with 
trimming bands in a bright plaid, 
would be attractive for the bloomer 
dress shown above, made with a full 
waist gathered into a shaped shoulder 
yoke extending across the back. It 
closes diagonally at the side front and 
is joined to the short three-piece skirt 
with a belt. Patterns (No. 6053) for 
this dress—complete with bloomers, 
plain fitting in front and slightly gath- 
ered in back, which are joined to a low- 
neck body—come in four sizes: 4 to 
10 years. Size 8 years requires four 
yards and a quarter of 27-inch material. 
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All measurement: should be most carefully taken. 
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6045— An adorable Empire frock for 
a little tot, to be made of sheer batiste, 
lawn or dimity, or a combination of 
dotted Swiss and plain material, is 
shown here. It would be charming 
shirred on cords around the neck and 
trimmed with narrow Cluny insertion 
as suggested. The short sleeves are 
cut in one piece with the side front and 
back, with a separate panel front and 
back. Patterns (No. 6045) for this 
dress—complete with a separate 
guimpe with full-length sleeves— 
come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires three yards and 
three-quarters of 27-inch materiai. 








PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of the price, fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


( Page 33) 














6049 6053 





The morning dress shown 
the fourth figure in the grou 
above is designed on sensib 
lines devoid of unnecessary ful 
ness and ornamentation, and 
suited for a cotton rep, kha 
cloth or coarse etamine line: 
No patterns can be supplied f 
this dress, which is made with lon 
shoulder seams and ungatheré 
sleeves, finished with band cuffs 
The side portions of waist ar 
skirt are in one piece. 


For traveling your little g 
will need a separate coat of serg 
or light-weight cheviot. Aco 
which could be easily made 
shown above on the figure ont! 
right. It is cut in straight b 
lines with a seam from t! 


shoulder, front and back; and 


in place of the usual collar a! 
lapels, is simply finished with 
shaped section of the mater: 
stitched flat on the edges. ! 
patterns can be supplied. 


6047—This quaint little dré 
has a deep yoke which slips ! 
over the top of the shoulders w! 
elbow-length sleeves, and a ga! 
ered skirt with plain front gor 
It is suitable for bordered mat 
rials, or it may be made of a pl: 
chambray and trimmed with whi 
or colored braid. Patterns (N 
6047) for this dress come in f' 
sizes: 4 to 12years. Size 8 yea 
requires four yards and a quart¢ 
of 19-inch bordered material. 


The amount of material 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving 
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The Flower Basket for the Country House 


By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F.W. Martin 
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NoTE — Mrs. Hopkins will be glad to answer any 
questions about these baskets if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 

(Page 39) 
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OTHING is more attractive and pleas- 

ing to the eye than a perfectly har 
monious room. These stencil designs, 
which were suggested by a William Morris 
cretonne, are an example of how beautifully 
this idea can be carried out. The scheme 
of materials is a good one to follow, all 
écru and tan, but differing slightly in tone 
and texture so as not to be monotonous. 
The room could be papered in the lighter 
blue with ceiling and drop of light tan. 

At the top of the page is a frieze design 
to be stenciled just above the picture mould- 
ing—applied, of course, after the paper is 
on the wall, and while stenciling on wash- 
able fabrics should be done in oil paint, on 
paper the dyes should be used which come 
in ready prepared tubes. 

A charming simplicity of design is shown 
in the window curtain, which isof finescrim. 
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By Ethel Davis Seal 
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HE little border on the scrim bureau runner above can 
be used for many other accessories. The pillow-case 
below is of linen and is a daytime cover for the pillow. 


(Page 40) 


BOVE is the middle panel of a scree: 


a dull shade of tan Arras cloth bei: 


used. The other two panels may have t] 


blue band alone or they may be duplicat 
of thisone. If a runner fora large Missi 
table is desired the upper design of t 
screen panel may be applied to each en 
also putting the blue band around. 

On the left is a large, square table cov 
of linen which is most effective. At t 
bottom of the page is a monk’s cloth cou 
cover. It may be used this way or on a 
couch bed, and the same design may 
applied to door hangings. These desis 
should not be difficult for the home stenci 
to copy, and they are adaptable to alm 
any room in the country house. 
“T’RANSFER pattern, No. 14339 (which 

cludes all the numbered designs on this pa 
can be supplied at fifteen cents, post-free. Or 
from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by m 
giving number of pattern, and inclosing the pi 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Hi 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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\n Unusual and Very Effective Color Scheme 


HE last ten years have been marked by a 
notable development in architecture, par- 
ticularly in the smaller country houses. 


; It is also an encouraging fact that the English 

plaster house has become one of the most 

, p ar styles. There is that same delightful 
I h ly feeling about this type of house that we 
} iate with our own Colonial style, although 
t t wo styles are totally different both in 


c icter and in the use of materials. 
e house illustrated on this page is built 


h have been made 


ister on frame construction, and the tests 
of this method of 


ling for small houses have been very suc- 


ful in every way. 


It will be seen from 


exterior perspective that the house is 
( ned along very simple lines. 
no ornamental features of any sort, as 
e are apt to lead to trouble in plaster con- 
ction. The foundation, up to the sill line, 


brick. This not only adds to 
effect of the exterior from an 
tic point of view but it also 
rantees a perfectly dry wall. 
glance at the plan of this 
s¢ shows an unusually con- 
lent arrangement of rooms, 
h on the first and second floors. 
‘ry inch of available space has 
n used to advantage, and the 
ms throughout are extraordi- 
ly well ventilated and lighted. 
point which will appeal to the 
inine mind is the abundance of 
et room on the second floor. 
he front door, which is locat- 
at the extreme right of the 
ise and a little back from the 
mt, opens into an L-shaped 
trance hall. The living-room, 
ich is entered through a pair of 
ench doors, practically extends 
ross the whole front of the 
use. Probably the most attract- 
ve feature about this room is the 
uare bay which looks out upon the 
‘ront yard. Opposite this window 
‘Ss a well-proportioned fireplace, 
and to the left of this is a second 
ur of French doors opening 
nto the dining-room. It will be 
noticed that these doors are also sym- 
metrically placed in relation to the 
hall doors. Still athird pair of doors 
‘eads directly to the living-porch 


There 














Designs by Ekin Wallick 
Drawings by the Author 

















ountry House Made of Plaster 
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3 Estimate of Cost 
¢ } 
¢ HIS estimate was furnished by a 
3 4 reputable contractor and is based upon 
€ rs the price of labor and building materials 
x! U in Indiana. To build the house in some 
localities would probably cost more, while 
in others the cost would be less. 
x’ y Excavation and ¢ Bie. < S +s ous 
i M y ; 4a 300 
ik ! pane . 0 
* EG N er ! 5-6 eee 
ms S} | | 80 
¥ Pla ng 140 
v Plumbing 270 
: Furnace ae 175 
~ ae Painting and glazing 250 
Electrical work ‘ Sine: <4 90 
Hardware Pian ter eae Meee: 45° ee cay bale “ie 75 
Total apr ere, oee . $3420 
/ Contractor’s profit, 10 per cent. 342 
$3762 
for a Dining-Room 
€ } 
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The First-Floor Plan 


One Instinctively Feels the Air of Cheerfulness and Hospitality Which Permeates This Living-Room 
(Page 41) 





The Second-Floor Plan 
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and terrace, which is situated on the garden 
side of the house. This room is always bright 
and cheerful even on dark days as it has light 
on three sides, with the fireplace occupying 
the center of the fourth side. 

It is possible to enter the dining-room 
through the entrance hall or from the living- 
room, and the dining-room is also conve- 
niently located in relationtothe kitchen. The 
maid, in serving, passes through the pantry- 
way into the dining-room, and in answering 
the door, through the passage under the stairs. 

All of the bedrooms are bright and cheerful 
with cross ventilation in each, and there are 
also good-sized clothes-closets provided in 
each room. The small room in the front, 
marked ‘‘trunks,’’ is arranged with cupboards 
and shelves for bed linen and blankets. 

There is a cellar under the entire house 
arranged with permanent tubs in the laundry, 
a steam-heating furnace, a vege- 
table and preserve , and a 
dry room for hanging the clothes 
in wet weather. There are cellar 
stairs leading from the kitchen, 
under the front stairs, also an 
exterior stairway at the back of 
the house. 

The ceilings on the ground floor 
are nine feet in height, those on 
the floor being eight feet 
six inches. The windows through- 
oul 1 yle-hung sas} The 

cedar 


red 
gray-green, and 


} 
closet 


second 
are dou 1eS. 
roof is of Washington 
shingles stained 
the floor of the living-porch and 
terrace is of terra-cotta-colored 
cement, marked off in nine-inch 
squares. Solid paneled shutters 
are used on the exterior, these 
being of hard white pine, painted 
green. The woodwork on the 
ground floor is cypress, stained 
walnut-brown, while upstairs it is 
white wood, painted ivory-white. 
The floors are hard yellow pine 
ana the posts supporting the roof 
of the living-porch are also of 
stained cypress. 

NOTE—Any one interested in this house 


or the plans for building it can get full 
information from the designer, Mr. Ekin 


Wallick, if he is addressed in care of 
fhe Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
A stamped, addressed envelope should 


accompany each inguiry. 




































































A Bedroom With a Sleeping-Porch | 


In Which are Presented Some Helpful Suggestions for the Country or Suburban House 


Designed by Una Nixson Hopkins: With Drawings by Frances Lauderbach | 









OULD anything be more com- 
fortable or more ideal for a 
country home than sucha charm- 
ingly furnished bedroom, with its 
adjoining porch which may be 
used either as a living-porch or a 
sleeping-porch? rm 
The glass doors at the end of 
the room may be opened their 
full width, thus making the 
bedroom and living-porch one 
big, airy room. Each door not 
only opens in the middle, but the 
doors asa whole are so arranged 
that they fall back from the cen- 
ter, allowing this end of the room 
practically to disappear. This is 
done by first locking the end 
doors so that they will swing 
easily. Next the bolts are slid, 
which fastens the center door to 
the floor and to the casing above; 
then half of this door goes tothe 
right and half to the left. 

If one chooses to sleep outdoors 
the beds may be easily moved 
out on the porch in the evening 
and back again in the morning. 
In this way the porch serves as a 
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sleeping-porch by night and a of aA 
living-porch byday. Itshouldbe th 
screenedin the summertime, and 
for winter use it may be inclosed trai: 
with glass, and in such a bright 
room there is no reason why one as I 
should not have flowers blooming } 
all the year round. on:y 
SiO. 4 
A Cheerful and at the Same Time a Most Restful Color Scheme for a Bedroom . . 
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The Upper Stencil Design is a Detail of the One Used for the Walls, Curtains and Pillow-Shams, and the Lower Design is Used for the Bed Covers 1434 Chee 
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for the stencil decoration of the Th 
bedroom. The same design 1 
which is used for the decoration Ha 
beneath the picture moulding is ial 
also used tor the curtains and for oa 
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the pillow-shams, but for the A 
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side of the bedspread the shaped 
design is better. 

Both the curtains and the bed 
coverings are made of a very fine 
scrim which takes stenciling ad- 
mirably, but the bedspread and 
the sham should be lined with 
either cambric or silk. 

Shades are hung at the win- 
dows and at the folding doors, so 
that the light can be excluded if 
necessary. At the folding doors, 
however, the shade fixtures are 
placed on the casing above the 
doors, rather than on the door 
frame, as they would interfere 
withthe folding backof the doors. 

Out on the porch a heavy grass 
rug covers the floor. The most 
comfortable of wicker furniture 
is also to be found here: acouch 
with many pillows, an extension- 
chair, a tea-table with a basket 
tea-caddy to keep the tea hot. 
And best of all are the bright, 
blooming flowers. 
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NOTE—Mrs. Hopkins will be glad to 
answer any questions about this page if a 
Stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 





A Porch Like This Might Often be Built Over the Front Entrance Porch or Over a Rear Screen Porch 











F Serptily avon pattern (No. 14343) for the stenciled designs shown above, which includes two stencil motifs —one for the wall and curtains and one for the bedspread—can be supplied, post-free, upon receipt 
of the price, fifteen cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of patlern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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UST a little here 


and there —like 


the finishing touches 
of a fine toilet—and 
the whole house is 
transformed. Paint is 
as necessary as soap — 
only 1t doesn’t come 
so often. But in 
Spring, when it’s sorely 
necded—then let it be 
the best. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


—and there is one for every purpose— 
are best for durability, economy, beauty. 
You'!! be delighted with the results they 
give-—and they are so much easier to 
apply 

Acme Quality Screen Enamel will 
give longer life and an appearance like 
new to door and window screens. 
Doesn’t clog the meshes and imparts a 
high enamel finish that will withstand 
exposure to sun and rain. Prevents 
screeus from rusting. 

Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite) 
is especially adapted for underfoot sur- 
faces that must stand severe wear. Gives 
aha:d, durable, lustrous finish, easy to 


clean, dries quickly, difficult to wear out. 
Your dealer doubtless sells Acme 
Quiity Paints, Enamels, Stains and 


Vari shes. If not, write to us. 
Seid for FREE Copy of 
The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 
T=lls what should be applied, and how. 
Har ‘somely and profusely illustrated in 


colo-s. A complete hand book of interior 
and exterior painting and finishing. 


Adcress 
Acme White Lead 
and Color Works 


Dept. M 
Detroit, Mich. 
































Clothes Questions 





Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. The Editors of the Fashion 


Beaded Scarfs Will be Worn 


NorFork, VA. Beaded scarfs are in vogue at 
the present time and make a lovely accessory 
to wear over an evening gown. They are 
exceedingly high-priced in the shops—more 
than you might care to pay—but you can make 
one yourself if you have the time and patience 
to sew on the beads. A pretty form of decora- 
tion is a floral or dotted border design across 
each end, or a narrow border all around the 
outer edge. As the design for the bead work 
cannot be stamped on the material the pattern 
must be basted on the under side and the design 
followed inthis way. Often a piece of all-over 
flowered material may be used, or a wide border 
design. Porcelain beads are newer than the 
clear glass beads, and are used in contrasting 
or self colors. White or black chiffon voile or 
marquisette is charming for scarfs trimmed 
with silver or gold beads. 


Plain Shirtwaist for a Stout Figure 

Over-Stout. Yes, a plain tailored shirt- 
waist is generally becoming to a stout figure, 
especially if you carry your shoulders in the 
right position and keep your back straight. 
For morning wear plain white linen, striped 
percale, figured or dotted madras, cotton voile 
and marquisette are all suitable materials. We 
can supply you with a good pattern (No. 4055) 
closing in front, with 
an applied box-plait 
on the hem. The 
pattern includes a 
full-length two- 
piece andaone-piece 
sleeve with deep 
cuff. It comes in 
eight sizes: 32 to 46 
inchesbust measure. 
Size 36 requires 
three yards of 27- 
inch material. 


Plaited Skirt of Voile 


BLANCHE R. S. 
For a thin, striped 
voile dress a plaited 
skirt is prettier than 
a plain gored design, 
the latter style being 
more adaptable for 
heavier materials 
than asheer texture. 
For your blue-and- 
white striped voile 
afternoon dress you 
could use a design 
like the first illustra- 
tion on this page. 
The waist is cut in 
the easy-to-make 
peasant style, trim- 
med in an effective 
way with biasbands, 
for which use taffeta 
orsatin. Theyouth- 
ful, square-shaped 
collar would be 
pretty made of all- 
Over embroidery, 
and ahigh neck and long sleeve guimpe could be 
worn. Patterns (No. 5941) forthis dress—with 
the waist and short sleeves cut in one piece, and 
a seven-gored skirt, lengthened with a straight, 
plaited flounce—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards of 44-inch material. 





Cape Wrap for Grandmother 


Mrs. C. M. G. A graceful and useful wrap 
for your mother to wear this summer with 
afternoon and evening clothes would be like our 
pattern No. 5570, made of a heavy tussore silk 
in serge or homespun weave, ottoman or plain 
satin. These materials will be sufficiently 
heavy to give the light warmth required and 
the necessary protection that so many elderly 
women like. Fora moreelegant garment of this 
type chiffon cloth could be used, trimmed with 
a band of satin around the edges appliquéed 
with braid. Patterns (No. 5570) for this wrap 
come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 
44-inch material. 


Velvet for Empire Girdle and Sash 


MILpDREDS.S. Togive the shortened Empire 
line to your silk voile party dress from last 
season make a folded girdle of the material, 
about three inches deep, and add an inch-wide 
fold of black velvet at the upper edge. Fasten 
at the right side under the arm, and finish with 
a straight sash end of the velvet about twenty- 
seven inches long and five inches wide. Line 
with soft satin, and cover the joining of the 
girdle with a plaited velvet rosette in crescent 
shape. Trim the lower edge of the sash end 
with beaded fringe. Make a little square silk 
bag and sew in a small lead weight to attach at 
each corner of the sash end on the under side. 
A soft chiffon quality of velvet is better for this 
purpose than the stiff, cotton-back velvets 
which are too heavy for grace in line. 


Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 








Chila’s Summer Traveling Dress 


Anxious MOTHER. Dark blue linen will not 
show soil, but it is not a thoroughly practical 
material for your little girl’s dresses to be worn 
constantly while you are traveling about this 
summer, as it musses so easily. Why not use a 
dark brown or navy blue washable Shantung 
silk? Itisacharming material for this purpose, 
being light and cool, and it may be dry-cleaned 
or easily washed in the regular way. Make the 
dresses in a Russian blouse design, with high 
neck and long sleeves so that a separate guimpe 
will not be necessary. 


Cleaning a Marabout Feather Boa 


C. L. H. You can cleanse your marabout 
feather boa at home by washing in the usual 
way in tepid, soapy water. Use a pure white 
soap devoid of alkali, so that the color will not 
be injured. Do not rub soap on the boa, but 
handle gently, moving it around in the soapy 
water. Rinse in clear water of like temperature 
and hang out in the sun and air to dry. 


Design for Bridesmaid’s Gown 


Mapce G. Pale blue batiste would be 
charming for a bridesmaid’s dress, and a pretty 
way to make it would be like the second illus- 
tration shown on this page. It is daintily 
trimmed with puffings of the material, joined 
with embroidered 
beading. Theshaped 
collar, outlining the 
becoming V-shaped 
neck, is of Valenci- 
ennes lace and strips 
of embroidered ba- 
tiste. Insertions of 
lace are used to trim 
the flounce in a new 
and attractive way. 
For the sash use a 
double fold of blue 
satin tiedin straight 
Oriental fashion at 
the right side front. 
The hat would be 
charming in pale 
blue straw, trimmed 
with blue ribbonand 
clusters of pink silk 
roses. Patterns 
(No. 5933) for this 
dress—with the 
sleeves and waist cut 
in one piece, and a 
six-gored, ruffle- 
trimmed skirt 
come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 
requires five yards 
and a quarter of 44- 
inch material. 


Band Trimming 


LELIA. Why not 
trim the bands on 
your dress with 
couchingembroidery 
stitches? This 
makes a charming and inexpensive trimming 
and js easily done. It is especially effective 
worked in the wood-fiber silk embroidery 
thread, and from one row to three or four rows 
may be used, depending upon the width of the 
band. Oritis pretty to combinea gold or silver 
thread, or another contrasting color. To make 
the couching stitch take a piece of heavy silk 
thread and fasten it to the material with small 
cross stitches laid from one side of the thread to 
the other at regularintervals. Itis alsoa pretty 
stitch to use in filling in a wide plain space— 
for instance, coat revers or sash ends. 


Cleaning a Straw Hat 


BLANCHE GEORGE. You omitted to mention 
what kind of straw your hat was made of, and 
this it is very important to know when giving 
directions for cleaning. A chip hat cannot be 
successfully cleaned, as the straw breaks and 
crumbles when moistened and rubbed. A 
Milan straw or Leghorn may be cleaned with a 
solution of oxalic acid and water, or peroxide 
of hydrogen. Another excellent cleanser which 
may be nearer at hand is the juice of a lemon. 
Before commencing to clean stuff the crown 
tight with tissue paper to hold the shape, and 
brush thoroughly. Cut a lemon in half and 
rub only a small portion at a time, then wipe 
off the pulp with a sponge dipped in warm 
water and wrung out thoroughly. Rinse and 
clean the sponge each time if.you would clean 
the hat successfully. The hat may be dried by 
pressing between muslin cloths with a not too 
hot iron. 


Cleaning a Coat Collar 

EVELYN STEWARD. To clean the rolled edge 
of a cloth coat collar sponge with ammonia and 
warm water. If this isnot effectual try benzine, 
applying with a sponge or small brush. A collar 
which is beyond cleansing may be covered with 
silk or velvet. 





ing patterns, or answering questions about 
in general. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers About Maternity Clothes 


By Marianna Wheeler 

Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of That City 

ETTERS about the clothes of prospective mothers will be answered by mail. No 

questions of this kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. 

to write to Marianna Wheeler, and she will take pleasure in giving advice, suggest- 


Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 


Readers are welcome 


the mother’s clothes, but not about clothes 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs mentioned on this page can 


be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


The amount of material required for the 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or 


by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure for wrap, costumes and waist, and inclosing 


the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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4 reflect your 
personality 


Every woman 


home to be stamped with 
To do this, 
her walls, her furnishings, her 
many appointments, must re- 
flect her ideas of the beautiful, 
the refined—the correct. 


her personality. 


The first note of personality ‘4 


in the home is the 


The walls—the \ 


decorating. 


background — must be truly 


artistic to make 


picture a success. 


“Al 
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The Beautiful Wall Tint im 


has been used for more than a quar- 
ter of a century in the better city 
and country homes, churches, clubs, 
private schools and public buildings. ¥ 
Selected in preference to wall pa- 
per, paint or kalsomine, because it 
is more artistic, durable and sanitary 
than any other wall coating. 

With Alabastine you may make 
individual in 
scheme and design, 
perfect harmony throughout the 
It costs far less than wall 
paper or paint and is far more artis- 
tic. ‘Too superior to compare with 
any grade of kalsomine. 
longer, does not chip, peel or rub 
off when properly applied, and is 


each room 


house. 


absolutely sanitary. 
Alabastine 


art centers at considerable expense. 
us for full particulars and for examples of 


Alabastine Decoration, 


Every practical painter and decoratorshould 


be an Alabastine Man, 


write to us for the names of the men in your 
town who use Alabastine with best results, 


Full Five Pound Pack- 
age — White, soc; Regular 
‘Tints, §§c. 

Library Slips in Every 
Package. 


Alabastine 
Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
404 Grandville Road 


New York City, 


covers 
space per pound than any other wall 
coating, and is the easiest to use. 
Requires no expensive oil to mix — 
simply cold water—and is applied 
with an ordinary wall brush. Archi- 
tects specify Alabastine for new 
buildings as the ideal foundation 
for all future decorating, for a new 
coat can be applied directly over 
the old without the expense and 
nuisance of washing the old Ala- 
bastine off the walls. 


We Send Free 


individual color plans and designs—also fur- 
nish stencils — for any room or suite of rooms 
to be decorated with Alabastine, The plans 
are prepared by expert designers. This is 
service you could only obtain in the larger 


Desk 04-105 Water Street 













wants her 


interior 


the home 




































color 
still keeping 


Lasts % 


more wall 


Write 


If yours is not, 










CORSETS 


WHAT 
THEY SAID 


At a conference on fashion the other 
day in one of the greatest fashion centers 
of the world, there were discussed the 
various merits of the different makes of 
several lines of women’s apparel. All 
that interests us here is to say that in 
regard to corsets American Lady Corsets 
were pronounced the most fashionable 
in corsetry. The discussion brought 
out the fact that American Lady Corsets, 
because of their superior style and fit, 
have been universally adopted as the 
most correct by the best dressed women 
in America. Wear an American Lady 
Corset and your modish style is assured. 


Booklet 


by 
Request 


X ~ Many 
No. 325 (Cut) \ © oy ee eles! poem 
Batiste, 7 20-9 odels 
18-26, 

$3.50 


No. 326 
Coutil, 


When buy- 
ing, insistthat 
you get the 


American 


Lady Corset 


(it means a 
better figure 
and a more 
perfect fitting 
gown for you). 
Also insist that 
you get just the 
right model of 
American 
Lady Corsets 
for your indi 
vidual figure. 





For any further 
information you 
may require 

in regard to 
American Lady 
Corset styles 

or styles in gen- 
eral, write us, 
addressing your 
communication to 
our expert author- 
ity on fashions, 


Care American 


be only too glad 
to respond 
promptly. 


If you 

cannot buy 
American Lady 
Corsets in your 
town, we will 
send you direct 
the model you 
wish upon 
receipt of the 

= retail price. 


52) 





Wealso espe- 
cially call your 
attention to our very 
exclusive line of 


Lyra Corsets 


which are made in an 
extensive variety of 
models in all sizes, 
also in a very beau- 
tiful variety of exqui- 
site materials, silks, 
imported coutils and 
fancy batistes. 


At Your Dealers 


American Lady 
Corsets 


$1 to $5 
Lyra Corsets 
$5 to $15 








New York Detroit Chicago Paris ——— 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John Louis Haney, Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


“ Shall” and “Will” 


NUMBER of corre- 

spondents have asked for 

a simple rule that will 
enable them to use the words 
“shall” and ‘will’ correctly. 
Some people regard the precise 
use of these important words 
as the hall-mark of culture in 
the individual; others condemn 
the established distinctions as 
mere quibbling, and profess to 
believe that there is no essential 
difference between “shall” and 
“will.” It is true that many 
well-known writers seem to use 
these words almost interchangeably, and that 
even the English Bible affords examples of 
usage that do not conform with our recognized 
rules. However, it seems desirable that we 
should bear in mind the distinctions that 
have been noted in the best use of “shall” 
and ‘‘will,’”? and that we should apply these 
principles in our Own usage. 

When it is our intention to express mere 
futurity—that which is going to happen— 
“shall” should be used with “I” or ‘‘ we”; 
in all other cases we should use “will.” For 
example, “‘I shall go to the city next week,” 
“We shall be there early,” ‘‘ They will join us 
today,” and “Mr. Brown will not have time 
to call.” When we desire to express determi- 
nation or volition or to give a command ex- 
pressed in future form we should reverse the 
usage—that is, use ‘‘ will” after “I” and “‘ we,” 
and ‘‘shall”’ in all other cases. Thus, “T will 
not permit it,’ ‘‘We will remain in spite of 
him,” “You shall go at once,”’ or ‘‘ Mr. Brown 
shall bring me his report without delay.’’ In 
these cases we note that the action is within 
the control of the speaker. It often happens 
that in issuing formal orders the less impera- 
tive ‘‘will’’ is used for ‘‘ shall’’ as an evidence of 


official courtesy toa subordinate. 
‘You will report promptly to 
Captain Smith” is more court- 
eous than “ Youshall report.” 
With these rules in mind we 
should have little difficulty in 
choosing between ‘‘shall” and 
‘will’? in simple sentences. Ifa 
drowning man cries out *‘ Help! 
I will sink!’ he is really in- 
viting some one to assist him in 
making away with himself. If 
we say ‘We will never see his 
like again,’? we are virtually 
expressing the hope that he 
is to be the last of his kind. 
Again, “It shall rain tonight” suggests that 
we have issued orders for a downpour. 

In asking questions ‘will’ should not be 
used with “I” or “we.” If we say ‘Will I 
go?’’ we are asking some one else ‘Do I in- 
tend to go?”’—a question that we can best 
answer ourselves. Therefore ‘shall’? should 
be used regularly with “I” or ‘‘we’’; in all 
other questions we should use the form that 
would naturally be expected in the answer. 
Thus, “Will you promise to join us?” and 
“Shall you be present?” are both correct. 
In many instances either ‘‘shall” or ‘will’ 
may be used, but the meaning will vary accord- 
ingly. ‘Where shall you spend the summer? ”’ 
means “Where are you going to spend the 
summer?”’ but ‘Where will you spend the 
summer?’”’ suggests ‘‘ Where do you desire (or 
intend) to spend the summer?”’ 

The grammarians have formulated many 
supplementary rules for the use of ‘‘shall’’ 
and ‘“‘will’’ in complex sentences. Our brief 
space does not permit an adequate presenta- 
tion of those rules which, after all, are far 
better learned from the actual practice of our 
best writers than from the ofttimes bewildering 
analysis of the textbook. 





Questions and Answers 


“Oats” and “Corsets” 

Please indicate which of these sentences are 
correct: (1) Put this (these) oats in the bin. 
(2) I want a corset (pair of corsets). 

M. BR. C. 

(1) “Put these oats” is the usual form; 
“into the bin” is better than “in the bin.’ 
(2) Both forms are regarded as correct 
“Mad” and “Angry” 

Is it objectionable to say ‘‘ very mad” when 
we mean “‘ very angry’’? G. E. R. 
The use of “mad” for ‘‘angry” is not 
generally approved. It is far more common in 
this country than in England. 

A Question in Word Order 

Please tell me which is preferable, “I want 

only two apples,” or ‘I only want two apples.” 
BR. EB. G. 

The former is preferable. It expresses the 
thought clearly that you want two apples, and 
only two; the latter form is open to the con- 


struction that you are the only person who 
wants two apples. 
Certain Words From the French 

Kindly tell me the correct pronunciation of 
the words “‘coupon,” ‘‘menu” and “vaude- 
ville.” My dictionary gives koo-pong for the 
first word, but one rarely hears it pronounced 
that way. STUDENT. 

The word “coypon”’ is usually pronounced 
coo-pon. The French nasal sound at the end 
is rarely heard nowadays. ‘‘Menu” is fre- 
quently pronounced mén-yew by those who do 
not care to attempt to imitate the correct 
French pronunciation in which the final sound 
is similar to the German modified ‘‘ i” sound. 
The pronunciation may-new is heard in this 
country but cannot be commended; mee-new 
is even worse. If you cannot pronounce the 
word according to the accurate French value 
it is best to adopt mén-yew. ‘‘ Vaudeville” is 
pronounced véd-vil, and occasionally véd-vél by 
those who wish to attain something like its 
French sound. Avoid the pronunciation which 
makes the first syllable rhyme with “fraud.” 
Also note that it is pronounced in two syllables. 
In none of these words is there a strong accent 
on either syllable. 

The Use of “I” and “ Me” 

Will you kindly give an explanation, that 
can be understood by one not versed in the 
rules of grammar, of the correct use of “I” 
and ‘‘me’’? G. H. 

In our limited space it is impossible to give a 
satisfactory explanation of the use of “I’’ and 
‘‘me’’ that will be understood by one whois un- 
familiar with the rules of English 
grammar. You may be able to 
acquire a more or less instinctive 
sense of right usage in English, 
just as you may learn to play a 
musical instrument “by ear,” 
but there is no convenient way 
of teaching either accomplish- 
ment. In any case, it is pref- 
erable to procure an element- 
ary English grammar and to 
learn the fundamental princi- 
ples, so that you may not have 
to trust to yourinstinct in decid- 
ing upon “I” or “me.” 


“Feel Bad” or “Feel Badly” 

Please tell me which of the following is cor- 
rect and why: ‘‘I feel so badly about it,”’ or “I 
feel so bad about it.” R. E. W. 

The dispute concerning the relative merits 
of ‘‘feel badly”? and “feel bad” has not yet 
been settled. Some writers contend that to 
say “‘I feel badly” does not describe the state 
of the speaker’s feelings, but reveals the fact 
that his sense of feeling is impaired; others 
insist that “I feel bad’”’ means “I feel wicked ”’ 
and nothing else. Present opinion is largely in 
favor of ‘‘I feel badly” rather than “I feel 
bad’”’ when the meaning is ‘‘I am distressed ’’; 
but ‘‘I feel bad’”’ seems to be preferred when 
the meaning is “‘I am ill” or “I feel unwell.” 
In view of the ambiguous meaning of “bad”’ 
it is really preferable to avoid the expression 
“T feel bad.” 

Mrs. Brownin#’s English 


I find the following sentence in one of 
Elizabeth Barrett’s letters to Robert Browning: 
“The explanatory note fills up an unseemly 
blank page—still it does look awkwardly.” 
Please let me know if “awkwardly” is used 
correctly, or is it a Briticism? W. W. 

Most grammarians would suggest ‘‘awk- 
ward” as a substitute for Miss Barrett’s 
“awkwardly.” This usage is not a Briticism, 
as it is frequently heard in this country. 

The Use of “Got” 

Will you kindly give me your opinion in 
regard to the word ‘‘got’’? I find it used in 
our best magazines in such sentences as “We 
have got to doit,” or “‘If it can be got we will 
have it.” Is the word correctly used, and is it 
necessary in the former case? M. P. L. 

““Got”’ is not essential in the first sentence 
quoted by you, and is therefore condemned by 
some authorities; others believe that it makes 
the sentence more emphatic. In the second 
sentence ‘‘ got”’ is correctly used in the sense of 
“obtained.” Our present unfriendly attitude 
toward “get” and its variant forms results 
from the persistent overworking to which this 
word has been subjected. It has been used in 
such a variety of meanings that we have be- 
come suspicious of the word itself and avoid it 
whenever possible. 


” 


“Programme” or “Program” 


Which is considered the correct form, “ pro- 
gramme” or “program,” and what is the 
accepted pronunciation of the word? 


LA: 

Both forms are recognized as _ correct, 
although history, analogy and common sense 
all favor the shorter form. The word was 
derived from the Greek, like 
anagram, diagram, epigram, 
etc., and was used extensively 
during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as “pro- 
gram’; during the nineteenth 
century it was reintroduced 
in its French form as “pro- 
gramme.” Manufacturers of 
paper and of ink still prefer 
the longer form. The correct 
pronunciation is prd’-grim; 
sometimes proé’-grum is heard, 
but it seems less desirable as 

an accepted pronunciation. 





NOTE—Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the inquirer’s 
address isinclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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It's Simply a Matf 
of Intelligence 


- WOULD any SA 
| PERSON PAY 
10c. A QUART 
40c. A GALLO 
FOR WATER FOS 
WASHING AN® 
CLEANING — 
That’s just what happeis 
when you buy a package 
of Soap Powder becaug 
it looks big. 
Some packages look bx 
because they are Fluff 
with Air and when fres 
weigh as much as they loo 
because they are Full of 
Water. Open one of them 
and see it lose weight day 
by day as the Water 
Evaporates. WHY? © 
Let us quote an adver 


tisement from the Soap 


Gazette and Perfumer: 


“Soap Powder made by the New Process 
loses weight rapidly by Evaporation un- 
less it is sealed in air-tight, moisture- 
proof packages. Such packages canno! 
be made by the old methods save at pro 
hibitive expense.” 


PEARLINE is Concer 
trated Soap Powders 
to prove it—test PEARS 
LINE as you do the F lufig 
—Look-Big Packages. 7 


PEARLINE IS MORE 
THAN EVER @ 


; 
Best by leg 
One Tablespoonful 3 
PEARLINE will do tf 
work of two or three ¢ 
Vitetois ok ©) cee ed oD) Powdé } 
Popping is all mght 1% 
CORN and WEASEL 
but not for Soap Powdé 





Use a Little Gumptjon 


-PEARLINE requires no help in ard 
water, but if you use Bar Soap or @jum- 
ary Soap Powder, you'll find. 4 fittle 
PO) AND) ntit 


|Water a_ great 


help — a great SOFTENS 
economy. SO- THE | 4) 
'PADE softens HARDEST | : 
the Hardest WATER | 


MMNES AALS] WA? 
SOT AS VELPLT 





Ss, 


Water. SO- 
PADE — mult- = 
plies the work 
any Soap. will 
roe ©) ao DY ToSOAP 
is Harmless. Sr 

AY ETT ETS ce Mey 


JAMES PYLE & SONS, New York. 
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From actual 
photograph 


D: sh! 
Bing! 


—yat’s the difference when 
the kiddies” are dressed in 





TRADE MARK 


Rompers and Play Suits 

“The Little One” Rompers and Play 
Suits are just made for hearty, outdoor, vigor- 
ous childhood. These charming little garments 
defy rips and tears. Made of soft materials 
with seams smoothly finished—but tough and 
durab!e —wear like iron. 

Dress your children in “The Little One” 
this summer. "Twill relieve you of a lot of 
care and fussing over frilly clothes. They are 
cut large and roomy—are cool and comfort- 
able, easily laundered—will not fade. Made 
in checks and plain colors. All sizes and 
styles for boys .and girls. See ‘The Little 
One” label shown above in every garment. 











At retail in most good stores, 50c and 
upward. If you cannot find them at your 
dealer’s, send us his name and we will mail 
you our UNIQUE BOOKLET which contains 
illustrations of styles; also how you may be 
supplied with “‘The Little One’’ Rompers 
and Play Suits. Address Dept. B. 


WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard Street, New York 














Spacious and roomy — large easy 
ings under baby’s spine absorb 
: all jar and vibration. 





FOLDING GO-CART 
is safe for babies of 
any age, as they 
get the full 
benefit of 
seat springs 
whether sit- 
ting or lying. 
Handsome in 
appearance— 
: strong In construc- 
‘on and reliable—opens or closes with 
me motion. Safety brake prevents 
.ccidents. Look for name ‘‘Wagner”’ 
m front of cart. 
yv —Send your 
i dealer’s name 
and wewill mail 
ou free a beautiful baby 
vat pattern, also Booklet 
lescribing Wagner Carts 
nd where to buy them. 
E. R. WAGNER MFG. CO. 
129 32nd St., North Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Children’s Style Book 


My Free illustrated catalog clothing from 
birth to 14 years now ready. Never, in 
my years of experience, have I seen such 
fascinating and dainty styles of babies’ and 
children’s garments. Send to-day for your 
copy, for I wish every mother and prospect- 
ive mother to have a copy of this delightfully 
interesting style k of beautiful things 
for Little Folks at money-saving prices. 
Send $1.00 bill or Money Order for this 
Nainsook dress with beautiful imported 
\ hand-embroidered yoke; neck, sleeves 
lace trimmed, 6 mos. to 3 yrs. (give 
age) or long slip, delivered until June 1st. 
My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, 
directions, materials, only 25c. Send now. 
Mrs. Ella James, 102 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

















The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Young Mothers’ Registry is to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


must be registered before they are six months old. 


babies will then be mailed every month. 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


The Young Mothers’ Registry 


F ALL the special senses sight is the 
most precious, and any one who neg- 
lects a baby’s eyes at birth is guilty of 
acrime. As soon as the baby is born the eyes 
should be carefully washed out with boiled 
water, then a drop of a one 
per cent. solution of nitrate 


Babies 


; On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge 
will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. 


Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the 


Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


Proper Diet for a Six-Year-Old Boy 
Please help me if you can: my six-year-old 
boy has so many bilious attacks yet I am care- 
ful of his diet. He drinks a quart of milk each 
day and has two eggs and a cereal for his 
breakfast. I have been told 





of silver should be dropped 
into each eye by means of a 
medicine -dropper; the eyes 
should be held well open 
while this is being done, 
so that the solution really 
reaches the innereye. After 
this they should be washed 
with a saturated solution of 
boric acid. 

If there is any diseased con- 
dition in the mother the silver 
solution should be made two 
per cent. in place of one per 
cent., and dropped into the 
eye every day while there is 
the slightest discharge of 
pus. While one eye is being 
attended to the other should be covered with a 
piece of absorbent cotton so that if there is the 
least infection in one eye the other will not 
become contaminated. The boric acid solu- 
tion should be kept in a tightly corked bottle 
and poured over the cotton; the cotton should 
never be dipped. into a cup into which has been 
put some of the solution, and which is proba- 
bly contaminated with dust, etc. After one 
eye has been washed out the cotton should be 
burned, and a fresh piece taken to repeat the 
process for the other eye. 





Be Careful in Washing the Eyes 


EVER under any circumstances should the 

same piece of cotton be used for both eyes, 
nor even twice for one eye. Dipping the 
corner of a towel or cloth into a solution and 
then washing out the eyes with it is a bad 
practice, and is responsible for many cases of 
very sore eyes. The old-fashioned idea that 
even yet some midwives cling to—that of 
washing out the baby’s eyes with breast milk— 
is foolish and unclean and should never be 
done. A person having charge of a young baby 
should wash her own hands with soap in hot 
water before and after she attends to the 
baby’s eyes. Careful cleansing with boric acid 
solution should be a part of the morning toilet 
for every healthy infant during his first year. 

If the eyes are in a diseased state—a dis- 
charge of pus being present—a doctor should 
have charge of the case, and should see the 
baby constantly until all discharge has ceased. 
It will not do to delay matters in these cases; 
every minute counts for or against the baby. 
If one cannot afford the daily visits of a doctor 
then the child should be placed in a hospital 
where this care can be given to him. No one 
has the right to run the slightest risk of having 
the baby become blind for life. 

Sometimes a baby will catch cold in his 
eyes, the white of the eye becoming red and 
inflamed and perhaps a slight discharge of pus 
will be seen. In such cases the eyes should 
have the saturated solution of boric acid 
dropped into them every hour, if necessary to 
keep them free from any discharge; and if at 
the end of twenty-four hours this has not 
greatly improved them a doctor should be 
called at once. After the cleansing process the 
eyes should be gently dried with clean cotton, 
or else the lids and cheeks under the eyes may 
become very much chafed and sore from the 
moisture. If the lids stick together pure white 
petroleum from a sterile tube should ‘be ap- 
plied to the edges of the lids. It is very un- 
hygienic to keep this petroleum in an open 
bottle or jar into which different members of 
the family constantly dip their fingers, yet 
this is a common practice in many homes. 


Shield the Eyes From Bright Light 


‘THE eyes of a baby are very sensitive to the 
bright light, and while sunshine is most 
essential to the health of a baby great care 
should be taken to place him in such a posi- 
tion that he cannot stare up at the sun nor get 
its direct rays in his face. When he takes his 
long naps a darkened room is to be preferred. 
Or if the nap is taken outdoors a parasol lined 
with green should protect the eyes from the 
glare. 

Young mothers and nurses are very thought- 
less about shielding the baby’s eyes while at 
the seashore in summer. I have many times 
seen a young baby made most uncomfortable 
from the glare of the sun on the water or sand. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 


A Registry Baby 


to cut down the milk and 
eggs, but do not dare to do so 
without further advice. What 
do you think? Mrs. K. 


By all means reduce the 
milk and eggs. The boy 
should have only a scant 
pint of milk, weak in fat 
buttermilk would be even 
better—and no eggs for a 
week or two, then only one 
at a time, about three times 
a week. Broths, meat once a 
day, toast and cereals with 
fruit should compose his diet. 





How to Wean the Baby 


My ten-month-old baby 
absolutely refuses to take a 
bottle; I must wean her 
now. Do you think she might be taught to 
drink from a cup? WORRIED. 

Yes, use a cup, and give her also one meal a 
day of a cereal made as thick as that which you 
generally have for breakfast. 


Cause of Tartar on a Child’s Teeth 


What is the cause of a green mark on the 
teeth of a boy three years old whose mother 
uses a toothbrush for him every day? 

Mrs. J. B. 

Perhaps the boy gets too many sweets. 
Omit sugar on his cereals, and do not give him 
candy. Use an alkaline mouth-wash at least 
twice a day. 


Lack of Fresh Food Causes Scurvy 


My baby six months old has always been 
fed on a patent food which contains a good 
deal of sugar. Lately he has screamed when- 
ever I change him or move hislegs. His gums 
also do not appear natural; they are deep 
red and often bleed. Do you think he has 
rheumatism? A SouTHERN MOTHER. 

I surely do not; there is little doubt but what 
the baby has infantile scurvy, caused by a lack 
of fresh food. Put him at once on modified 
milk (raw, not pasteurized), and give him also 
two teaspoonfuls of beef juice and the same 
amount of orange juice three or four times a day. 


Up-to-Date Underwear for the Baby 


I have been told that pinning-blankets are 
very little used now. Is this true? Please 
also send me a list of laxative foods for myself. 

PROSPECTIVE. 

Neither pinning-blankets nor barrows are 
used by the up-to-date babies. They add 
weight which is not necessary. A long flannel 
skirt, wool stockings and bootees take their 
place. If you will send a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope to Marianna Wheeler in care 
of THE JouRNAL she will mail you some recipes 
for laxative foods for yourself. 


To Cure Rupture of a Certain Kind 


Please tell me through THE JourRNAL if there 
is anything wrong with my baby’s navel which 
protrudes about half an inch whenever she 
cries. Could this cause a rupture? H. L. S. 

The rupture is probably present now. You 
should get a doctor or nurse to apply an ad- 
hesive strap for you so that you may learn just 
how to do this yourself, and continue this 
treatment until the trouble is entirely cured. 


Let Children Wear Flannels Until May 

When is it safe to change the children’s 
winter flannels? The first warm days they 
beg to leave them off and it is hard for me to 
decide. A Boston MOTHER. 

As you live where there are sharp east winds 
I think it will be safer for you to wait until May 
before making a change. If one can afford it 
three sets of flannels are a great convenience 
for children. One very light set for summer, a 
little heavier set for spring and autumn, and 
a set still heavier for winter. 


This Mother Should Join the Registry 


I have a new, delicate, premature baby for 
whose care I hardly feel equal. Please tell me 
if I shall bathe her now, also how I can feed her 
when she seems too weak to draw on a nipple. 

Mrs. K. H. 

You do not mention the baby’s age nor tell 
me half enough about her, so I can only advise 
you to give her oil rubs for the present and 
feed her with a medicine-dropper. Why do 
you not join the Registry? I will send you 
the blank form to fill out if you will mail me an 
addressed and stamped envelope. I can then 
help you every month when you make your 
monthly report. 





By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in the 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will give any 
advice or answer any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. All letters must be 


accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Wean Your Baby 
Now, before the 
Summer Heat 


It is dangerous to wean a baby 
in summer and it is even more 
dangerous to half starve it even if 
the mother’s milk is insufficient. 
The safest and surest way is to 
wean your baby now, in the spring, 
so that when the summer heat 
comes, both you and the baby 
will be ready to meet it. 


It is so easy and so safe to wean the baby 
with the help of NestL&é’s Foop. Give the 
baby one feeding a day of Nestxé&’s instead 
of its mother’s milk, then in a week’s time 
make it two feedings, then three—till by the 
time the heat arrives the baby will be getting 
along famously on NeEsTLé’s. 


You know that more children die of summer 
diarrhea than of all other diseases put to- 
gether, and those that live haveto fight so hard 


against the deadly heat. Yet the smallest 
baby can face the heat if its food is right. 


Cow’s milk alone simply won’t do at all. 
Always indigestible, because of the tough 
curd—in the summer it is full of germs, 
that may at any time bring on diarrhea. 


NESTLE’S is digestible by the tiniest and 
weakest stomach. It is not affected by hot 
weather or thunder storms. Winter and 
summer for forty years it has been the one 
reliable food for babies. 


Nest.Le’s Foop has cow’s milk as a basis 
with certain essential elements added until 
it is the nearest thing there is to mother’s 
milk. The best milk from our own sani- 
tary dairies is purified and modified in our 
laboratories to make NesTLe’s, which comes 
to you in a powder. You add hot water, 
boil and it is all ready for the baby—mak- 
ing the summer safe for the little one and 
easy for you. 


Now is the time to send the coupon for a 
large free package of NesTé’s, so that you 
will have time to find out how wonderful 
it is and to wean the baby before summer. 
With the package of Nestié’s Foop you 
will receive our book on the care of babies 
written by eminent specialists. Even if you 
are an experienced mother, you will learn 
many new things from this book. 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 


Name — 
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The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


~>, Chops all kinds of 
. food, whether 
meat or vege- 
tables — raw 
or cooked— 
as coarse 
or fine as 
wanted — 
away rapidly 
entirely Raye and 
withthe & g casily. 
drudgery 
of the 
chopping 
knife and 
bowl. 













Does 


The “Universal”’ 
Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percola- 
tion is completed before the 
water boils. aa: aay 


Coffee made © 
init is easily «<= 
known 
by its 
deli- 
cious 
aroma, 
fine favor 
and the 
absence of 
the bitter 
taste caused by boiling. 





If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
‘*Universal.”’ 


The “Universal”’ 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. 
Simple, easy, 
Sanitary. 











Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect 
bread. 


Price 


$2.00 


The “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long,that Tea Balls are drippy 
and inconve- 
nient. In the 
‘‘Universal’”’ 
the Tea Ball 
remains 
in 
the 
Pot, 
and 
when the 
tea has steeped enough is 
raised from the water and 
suspended above it, inside 
the cover. 


The last cup is just the 
strength of the first — and 
every cup Perfect Tea. 


Write for our Large Book 
of Useful Things. Free. 
Buy of leading Hardware and Jewelry Stores. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 


201 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 














“My Best Recipe” 


The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Housewives 


Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 


Carrot Pudding 


1 Cupful of Grated Carrots 

1 Cupful of Grated Potatoes 

1 Cupful of Brown Sugar 

1 Cupful of Chopped Suet 

1 Cupful of Stoned Raisins 

1 Cupful of Currants 

2 Scant Cupfuls of Sifted Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Mixed Spices 
2 Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 

» Teaspoonful of Salt 
Teaspoonful of Soda 
Tablespoonfuls of Boiling Water 


i 

1 
2 
IX all thoroughly, then add 
the soda dissolved in the boil- 

ing water, and steam for three 
hours. One cupful of cherries, 
peaches, strawberries or pineapple 
added tothe above makes it equal to 
plum pudding. Serve with plain 
white sauce flavored with vinegar. 


Yankee Float 
1 Quart of Milk 
3 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
Vanilla and Nutmeg 
RING the milk to the boiling 
point. Mix together the yolks 
of the eggs, sugar, vanilla and nutmeg. Stir 
gradually into the boiling milk. Have the corn- 
starch mixed with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
milk, add it, and let all boil thoroughly. Pour 
into a large dish. Beat the whites of the eggs 
until very stiff, then lift carefully intoa pan of 
boiling water. Turn the whites very carefully 
so as to allow them to cook. Do not allow 
the water to boil while cooking the whites, as 
it toughens them. Lift from the water and 
drop into the dish of custard. Serve cold. 


Suet Pudding 


1 Cupful of ChoppedSuet 4, ‘Teaspoonful of Soda 

1 Cupful of Sultana ‘4. Teaspoonful of Salt 
Raisins 1 Teaspoonful of Cin- 

1 Cupful of Currants namon 

1 Cupful of Milk Flour to Make a Stiff 

1 Cupful of Molasses Batter 


IFT the flour into a mixing-bowl, add to it 

the chopped suet, salt, cinnamon and fruit, 
mix dry, then add molasses and milk, and 
lastly soda dissolved in a little milk. Mix 
thoroughly, and steam for two hours. Batter 
must be stiff, as for fruitcake, and by dividing 
it into two or three parts (using tin cans to 
suit the size of the family) only one pudding 
need be heated or cut at one time. It can be 
made in advance, the same as fruitcake, and 
reheated by steaming when wanted. It will 
keep for several weeks during cold weather. 
Serve with hard sauce. By adding more fruit 
and suet a delicious plum pudding can be made. 
The exact quantity of flour cannot be given as 
the grades differ very widely, but the batter 
must, as for fruitcake, be very stiff, or the fruit 
will settle. 


Lemon Rice Pudding 


1 Quart of Milk The Grated Rind of 
1 Cupful of Rice Two Lemons 
3 Eggs 3, Teaspoonful of Salt 
3 Heaping Tablespoon- 
fuls of Sugar 
CALD the milk in a double boiler and boil 
the rice in it until the kernels are very soft. 
Stir together the yolks of the eggs, the sugar, 
salt and grated lemon rind. Pour gradually on 
to this the hot rice and milk, thinning if neces- 
sary with a little more milk to make it some- 
what thicker than a boiled custard. Turn into 
a pudding-dish and bake in a moderate oven 
for ten minutes. Beat the whites of the eggs 
very stiff, and gradually add to them eight 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and the juice of the 
two lemons. Cover the pudding with this 
meringue, and bake till it is a delicate brown. 
The lemon juice sinks down into the rice 
custard, and, without curdling it, gives it an 
unusual and attractive flavor. Serve very cold. 


Graham Pudding 


2Cupfuls of Graham 
Flour 

1 Cupful of Molasses 

1 Cupful of Milk 


1 Cupful of Raisins 
Teaspoonful of Soda 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT the molasses and soda into a mixing- 

dish, add the otheringredients and mix well, 
Pour into a buttered mould and cover with a 
buttered paper. Steam gently for three hours. 
It is good with sweetened cream or whipped 
cream, or with any sweet pudding-sauce. 


Peach Pudding 
1 Quart Can of Peaches 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
4 Beaten Eggs 
1 Cupful of Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
ing Powder 
Mx the flour and sugar together, add salt, 
baking powder, melted butter, the beaten 
eggs, the milk and the peach juice. Beat hard 
for four minutes, pour over the peaches in a 
buttered pudding-dish, bake a rich brown color 
and serve with cream. 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 
44 Teaspoonful of Salt 





Apple Snow 
10 Apples 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
3 Eggs 
1 Pint of Milk 
2 ‘Teaspvonfuls of Cornstarch 
OAST the apples. Remove 
skins and cores, then add the 
sugar and whites of eggs tothe pulp. 
Beat until the mixture becomes 
white. Make a custard with the 
yolks of the eggs, the milk and the 
cornstarch. Flavor to taste, and 
serve with the snow. 


Prune Whip 

4 Whites of Eggs 

16 Prunes 

4 ‘Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

Vanilla 

Pinch of Salt 

TEW the prunes without sugar 

until tender, drain and cut in 
small pieces. Beat the eggs to a 
stiff froth, with a pinch of salt 
added; add sugar, flavoring with 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla. Fold inthe prunes. Pourthe 
mixture into a buttered baking-dish, place in a 
pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven 
for ten minutes, then remove the covering to 
allow the pudding to brown slightly. Serve 
cold in glass cups with whipped cream. If 
chocolate flavor is desired one tablespoonful of 
grated chocolate may be added to the pudding 
mixture. 


Khaki Pudding 


6 Apples 2 Ounces of Sugar 
i Lemon 3 Eggs 
1 Ounce of Butter 1, Gill of Water 


1 Ounceof Candied Peel 1, Pound of Pastry 


EEL, core and slice the apples; put them 

into a saucepan with the sugar, the grated 
lemon rind, butter and water. Stew till tender, 
rub through a sieve, add the yolks of the eggs. 
Line a buttered pudding-dish with the pastry, 
put in the stewed apples. Bake in a moderate 
oven till set. Beat up the whites of the eggs 
stiffly, then gradually add to them three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put this meringue on 
top, decorate with the candied peel, and bake 
again until the top is a pale yellow color. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Bread- 


2 Eggs 
cruinbs 


2 Squares of Chocolate 
4 Cupfuls of Scalded 1, Teaspoonful of Salt 
Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
23 Cupful of Sugar nilla 
OAK the crumbs in the milk for half an 
hour. Melt the chocolate in a saucepan 
placed over hot water. Add to the chocolate 
half of the sugar and enough milk taken from 
the bread and milk to make of a consistency to 
pour. Add to the bread and milk the chocolate, 
the remaining sugar, salt, vanilla, and the eggs 
slightly beaten. Turnintoa buttered pudding- 
dish. Stand the dish in a pan containing hot 
water and cook for one hour in a moderate 
ovenor until firm. Serve withthissauce: cream 
a quarter of a cupful of butter, then gradually 
add half a cupful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
of milk and half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Date Pudding 


1 Cupful of Sour Milk 
23 Cupful of Sugar and 
Molasses Mixed 
1 Tablespoonful of 

Melted Butter 


1 Pound of Dates Stoned 
and Cut Fine 
2 Cupfuls of Graham 
Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Pinch of Salt 
IRST stone the dates and cut in small pieces. 
Mix together the sour milk, sugar and 
molasses, melted butter, salt and soda (dis- 
solved in a little warm water); then add the 
chopped dates, and lastly the two cupfuls of 
graham flour. Steam for two hours and then 
put in the oven for about fifteen minutes. 
This may be kept for days, and is better each 
time it is steamed. Serve with hard sauce, or 
just plain cream and sugar. 


Orange Pudding 


1 Large or 2 Small 
Oranges 

1 Pint of Milk 

1 Rounded Dessert- 
spoonful of Corn- 
starch 


1 Rounded Dessert- 
spoonful of Flour 
14 Cupful of Sugar 


Pinch of Salt 


EEL and cut the oranges (in rather small 

slices) into a pudding-dish. Sprinkle over 
them one tablespoonful of sugar. Let the 
milk come to a boil. Stir together corn- 
starch, flour, salt, sugar, and mix to a paste 
with a little cold water. Add yolk of the egg, 
well beaten. Add to the boiling milk and stir 
until it thickens. Take from the stove and 
let cool; then flavor with vanilla. Pour over 
the oranges. Beat white of egg stiff, spread 
over pudding, sprinkle over it a little sugar and 
brown lightly. Serve cold. 


NOTE — Each recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this page — in 


fact it is her most successful and best dish. This page is open to every Journal housewife. 


Have you not 


a recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your 
best. If we like it we shal] send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot use; all such will be carefully 
destroyed. Address The “ Best Recipe’? Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Make 


POSTUM 
Right 


and your family will enjoy 
and appreciate it as | have 
for years. 


Many fail to make good 
Postum because they co 
not follow the plain, easy 


directions on the package. 


Postum must boil full 
15 minutes—the longer 
the better—after boiling 
This brings out 
the rich flavour and full 
It is then 
pleasing and satisfying. 


begins. 


food value. 


If you didn’t like Postum 
the first time—try again-- 
being sure to follow 


directions. 


POSTUN 


is made entirely of whe 
and a little New Orlea: 
molasses. It is free fro 
caffeine or any other hari 


ful substance. 


Body and Brain can « 
their work better and more 
comfortably on Postu: 
as the regular meal-tin 


beverage. 


“There’s a Reason” 


_— 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


_ 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Women all over the country are getting rid of the old- 
fashioned jars now and using the “Atlas”’ E-Z Seal. 

For this new all-glass fruit jar with the wide-open mouth is 
going to take the place of every fruit jar ever made. 

Don’t you ever use an old-style fruit jar again. 

The best that can be said of the old jars is that they 
hold fruit. 


But some tin cans would be a great deal better. 
rate, large fruit could be placed in them whole. 


The E-Z Seal Is Not An Ordinary Jar 


Look at it closely. The only resemblance it bears to the 
old-style jar is that it’s made of glass. 

But there the resemblance ends—and the difference 
begins. 

And what a difference there is. In the E-Z Seal you get 
an all-glass jar—a jar made of specially strong green glass, 
which prevents fruit from wilting and fading. 

Instead of a small opening at the top, it has a mouth wide 
enough to take large fruit whole. 
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In place of the old “‘ screw-top-and-rubber ’’ arrangement for 
a cover, it has a glass top that sets snugly over the opening. 

All the twisting and turning necessary to open and close the 
“‘old-timers’’ is done away with in the new jar. 

For, by a simple device, the E-Z Seal Jar can be closed 
and opened without the slightest effort. 

The ‘‘Atlas”” E-Z Seal Jar is perfectly sanitary, too. And 
that’s more than can be said of the old-style jars. 
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The Best Fruit Jar Modern Ingenuity 
Ever Devised 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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In a booklet issued by the Government, J. F. Breazeale, 
of the United States Bureau of Chemistry, says: 

“ The tops of screw-top jars furnish an excellent hiding place 
for germs, which makes sterilization very difficult. In selecting 
a jar always give preference to those having wide mouths.”’ 

There’s no personal preference in this report. It is a 
cold-blooded statement of facts, just as a U. S. Government 
official found them to be. 

This is a warning you should heed. 
style jars. 

Don’t risk your health and the health of your family by 
storing your fruit in jars where it comes in contact with 
unsanitary caps that poison the fruit. 

Don’t cut your fruit any more. 


Throw away the old- 












Don’t twist your wrist off opening and closing tl e old-style jars. 

But demand the E-Z Seal Jar. It is a jar that will 
keep your fruit weeks, months, years after canning and 
preserve the same succulent flavor the fruit had when 
picked from the tree. 


We Give You One Jar Free 


So that you can see for yourself that all we say 
is true we give you one jar free. Test it in your 
own home, then order enough jars to last you 
through the ‘‘canning’’ season. If your dealer 
has sold out his stock of jars, leave your 
order with him anyway. He can get them 
from his jobber immediately. 


Write us for free booklet of Famous 
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erly filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va 






This is to certify that I have this day received 

**Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and IM 
thout any obligation On my part. This is the 
first coupon presented by any member of my family. Hi 








Preserving Recipes. You don’t have to 








use the coupon to secure booklet. Coupon 
is only for free jar. 





Name 







VY Address 


TO THE DEAI.ER:—Coupons will be zsedeemed at the full retail 
price by your jobber. All coupons must be 





Signed by you and 





Y returned before August 1, 1911. 
Z DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I 
** Atlas” Z ETS( i 


gave away one 
E-Z Seal Jar to the 5 on whose signature appears above. 







Dealer's Name 


Address 











































































) “The First Lesson” 


is surprisingly easy. You will 
find no trouble in making 
delicious desserts and dainty 
dishes of all kinds with 


URE: PLAIN 
: SPARKLING 


This pure, uncolored, unsweetened 4 
Gelatine is granulated and dissolves 
quickly. The Gelatine in each 
package is divided into two envel- 
opes and makes two full quarts. 

-—STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM— 


\ box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
\% cup cold water. 
1 cup strawberry juice and pulp. 
Juice of halfa lemon. % cup Sugar. 

1% cups heavy cream beaten solid. 
Soften gelatine in cold water five minutes ; 
dissolve by standing in hot water; Strain into 
strawberry and lemon juice; add sugar, stir 
till dissolved ; set in ice water ; stir till mixture 
begins to thicken; fold in chilled cream, Turn 
into mold lined with strawberries cut in halves ; 
when chilled turn from mold, Garnish with 
fresh berries and leaves. Prepare Bavarian 
creams with other fruits, as pineapple, rasp- 
berries, grapes, oranges, etc., in Same man- 
ner. Pineapple juice and pulp must first be 
scalded, then cooled, before gelatine is added. 


_ 
Send for the KNOX Recipe Book 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,’”’ 
containing recipes for Desserts, Salads, 
Puddings, Ices, Ice Cream 


and Candies, illustrated in LEED CRETE, 
colors, sent FREE for -«<Sisauiiiemeoiiu, 


your grocer’s name. : 
Pint sample for 2c stamp K NOX 
and your grocer’s name. pAR KLIN 
CHAS. B. KNOX CO. , pan G 
. 113 Knox Avenue ‘NO f \ | 
Johnstown, N.Y. oN y 


Branch Factory: 
Montreal, Canada 
























Geratint 
PEMIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR 
§ CHARLES B.KNOX CO. | 
= JOMNST OWN NY USA 














Ask for Delicious 


Necco | 


Wafers 


ERE. is the way they look, in the roll 
and after the roll is opened. 
Hub Wafers are the same as Necco Wafers 
except that they are wrapped in a trans- 
Parent wrapper. 
Both kinds are packed Wintergreen, Pep- 
ermint, Cinnamon, Chocolate, Clove, 
pene Sassafras and assorted. 


Look for this seal when buying — 


It is your guarantee of goodness. It stands 
for highest perfection in materials, methods 
and processes. More than 500 varieties of 
Necco Sweets are made in the largest and 
most complete confectionery factory in the 


agree NEW ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 











are secured by using 
Marvels Kaumagraph designs. 
in They produce the cleat 


. estoutline on any materia! 

b mbroidery tn an instant. . : 
Immense collection of 

very latest designs and 
ideas for summer in new Embroidery Book jus/ 
issued. Sent with one of the newest shirtwaist de 
signs for 10c. Agents wanted. Address Dept. C. 


Kaumagraph Co., 114 W. 32nd St., New York 




































WHEN SHE KNEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


the fascination of the unexpected, for it made 
their approach to the western strait so oblique 
as to Shut off entirely the view beyond. 
Margaret knew well enough that the portion 
of the lake before them was both wider and 
less protected than that they had already 
crossed. Yet when they slipped through and 
were suddenly confronted by its broad expanse 
even she was startled. Thurston was appalled. 
Straight off to the massed blue-gray of the 
majestic Adirondacks the white-flecked water 
seemed to stretch, with not even a smudge of 
treetops along the low-lying New York shore 
to break the illusion of great distance. 
Thurston had not realized, either, what a 
south wind on Champlain, with its miles of 
free sweep, might mean. However, his ideas 
on the subject were rapidly clarifying. 

*“Margaret, we Can’t go out there,” he 
shouted. “Run around inside again. It is 
blowing a regular gale.” 

But the girl only shook her head. Thinking 
she had not heard him for the wind and the 
noise of pounding, splashing water he scrambled 
forward to voice his protest near at hand. 

“Don’t you see,” she shouted as he came 
close, ‘we are out in the open now, getting the 
full force of it, and we are doing beautifully.” 





“There,” she interrupted, “I have been 
keeping Out to get room to run up this shore.”’ 
Deftly she brought the boat around until they 
were taking the rollers on the port quarter. 
“See how she rides! I love the heave and 
lunge of it, don’t you?” 

“Tt isn’t right,” he urged seriously. ‘‘It is 
too big a risk. Suppose something should go 
wrong!’ He swept an arm significantly toward 
the rocky lee shore they were skirting. 

“Got to tack again around this promon- 
tory,”’ was all the answer he received, as the 
girl headed into the wind once more—always, 
however, working westward as much as possi- 
ble. Then-—as the man still lingered—‘ Are 
your oil-cups full?” she asked coolly, and, 
shaking his head in protest, Thurston crawled 
aft again to watch the engine. But his anxious 
glance kept straying to the bluff shore where 
he could see the only beach was a short slope 
of jagged talus blocks. 


WS Presently they cleared the shoulder of the 
island, and Margaret let the “Freda”. fall off 
alittle, watching fora lull, then spun the wheel 
with a quick, hard turn to bring the boat 
around between two seas. Apparently the 
“Freda” did not feel the rudder; just the 
same slow edging into the trough as the wind 
caught her bow and the waves nudged her so 
that she slithered sidewise. 

“Ralph,” called the girl sharply, “ship the 
tiller. She doesn’t answer the wheel.” 

He looked about him uncertainly. 

“In the port locker, right by your feet,” 
Margaret directed evenly as she started aft. 
She had to stoop double to clear the low can- 
vas, and the boat was rolling so she must keep 
a hand on each row of locker seats to keep 
from falling. Before she reached him, how- 
ever, Thurston had fished out the little tiller, 
fumbled it into place on the rudder-post, and 
with nervous haste jammed it up till they 
swung smartly out of the trough before more 
than a cupful had plashed inboard. 

“Thank goodness it wasn’t the rudder,” 
gasped the girl as she was plumped down 
breathless on a locker. “I wasn’t sure.” 

“Did you hear the engine skip when we were 
wallowing there?” Thurston asked—both 
hands full of tiller. ‘“‘It almost stopped.” 

“But it didn’t stop,’ the girl defended her pet. 
“And it won’t stop” —this with aggressive 
confidence. ‘It was only the dynamo, don’t 
you see? And we could run on the batteries 
just as well ” 

She noticed then that he seemed to have 
some difficulty in steering. 

“What is it?” she asked. ‘‘Shall I take her 
again now?” 

“Tt’s this short tiller,’ he returned. “It 
reser vty give purchase enough when she pulls 
hard.”’ 

“That’s so,” agreed the girl carelessly. 
“The boys usually sit out on deck there when 
they use it.” 

Thurston stared at the licking crest-tongues 
as the long, following rollers caught up the 
“Freda” and hurled her forward, only to slip 
slyly from under so that she sagged wearily 
into the hollows. 


Sas “*T am going to try it,” laughed Margaret, 
setting down an oil-can and wiping her fingers 
on a bit of waste. “It’s so nice and near the 
water out there.’’ 

“No,” said the man slowly, “it is my turn.” 
He clutched the low brass rail tightly and 
crawled out on the little after-deck, settling 


himself carefully, with feet rigidly braced. - 


There was no attraction for him in this inti- 
mate nearness to the water. 

“Margaret, we have had about enough,” 
he announced after a moment. “I am going 
to get out of this.”’ 

“Please, Ralph!” protested the girl. “Noth- 
ing Can happen to us—unless you are washed 
overboard.” 

“It—it isn’t that,” he interposed hastily, 
as a wave slapping against the quarter 
splashed him; “and it is easier steering up 
here. It is certainly getting rougher, though. 
It would just be foolhardy to go on.” 

“Perhaps we shouldn’t have started,”’ ad- 
mitted the girl reluctantly, ‘‘but don’t you 
see We are five or six miles from the Narrows 
now, and it will be about as bad to go back as 
to keep on?” 

He pondered this, scanning the lake anx- 
iously. It was a good argument—her best. 

“Besides,’’? she added for good measure, 
‘we can’t get back now in time to catch my 
train, and I simply must get home today.”’ 

After a little he asked: “Do you think you 
can fasten the canvas in front, Margaret? 
We shall have to tack again to get to westward 
of this next island we are picking up, and I am 
afraid it is going to splash a good deal this 
time.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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evensDuryea 





Model AA 

Six-cylinder 
Torpedo, 
43-8 H. P. 





Look for this 
on the radiator 
and on the hub 


OR supreme satisfaction in touring: the Stevens-Duryea Six. 

With its “‘unit power plant’’ mounted on ‘“‘three points,” it has 

the maximum of power efficiency, the minimum of friction and 
Strain, and a motor flexibility that is truly delightful. 


Our booklet about “three-point support”’ is really interesting—and different. Mailed on request. 


Stevens-Duryea Company 


—"* 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








BRIGHTER 


The most lustrous thread 


ever made 
Nothing equals it for embroidery and 
crochet work. 
GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for 
dress embroidery. 
At ail best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CoO. - 
107 Grand Street New York 











400 Plans for $19° 


(and 25c for postage) 

If you order now 
$1.25 buys all. four of 
eur books of plans. 
They are: 

“T.ow Cost Modern 
Homes,”’ showing houses 
from $1500 to $3000, all new 
designs. Price 50c per copy. 
**Palatial Modern Homes,’ 
showing houses from $3500 
to $12,000—S0c per copy. ‘*Cottages and Bungalows’’—68 small 
houses $300 to $9000—50c per copy. ‘‘California Bungalows’ ’— 
60 real bungalows $500 and up—50c per copy. Or all four 
books for only $1.25. 


“Art in Architecture,” $1 per Year. 
The only dollar architectural magazine published. 

J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
51 Murray Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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—— Peckham’s Make 

e * 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Oo 








Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 


Send us your old Ostrich feathers and 
from them we will make a magnificent Willow ' 
Plume, faultlessly curled and’ dyed your favorite shade— 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not Satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 

Central National Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 








and Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


Peckham’s, 620 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 








The 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 


FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 


Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 
Address the Superintendent. 


FAY ‘Ideal *incs” 


Button at waist, no supporters. High grade for 
health, economy and comfort. Fit fine, Feel 
fine, Look fine, Wear fine, Are fine, 
Stay Up Smooth. All weights for boys, girls 
and women. 25c to 50c. 
FAY KNIT Regular lengths for women, 
boys and girls. Have special 
expansion tops for women. Fine fitting ankles 
and feet. Extra wear. 25c to 40c. 
FAY SO formen. Wear, fitandcomfortcom- 
bined. Least darning. 25c to 35c. 
Trya pairandseethe difference. Buy of yourdealer 
orby mail. Folderfree. Satisfactionormoneyback. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio 



































as Corticelli Silk 


costs YOU no more than poor 
silk, why don’t YOU use it? 





DT UL Gaal 















oe 
For 


Table- Cooking, 
Camping, Picnics 


Made 
with one 
two or 
three 
burners 


anning- 
owman. 


Alcohol Gas 


with the 
Stove Alcolite Burner 


You can do any sort of cooking on this 
stove. Turn it down and you get a gen- 
tle heat for toasting or simmering —turn 
it up and you get the power of a gas 
range burner, ample for any sort of 
cooking. You can use it at table, for 
it is odorless, sootless and perfectly safe, 
Its combination of power and lightness 
makes it ideal to take on outings. This 
stove is furnished with Manning-Bowman 
Chafing Dishes or sold separately. It is 
particularly recommended for use with 
Manning-Bowman Coffee Percolators. 


Alldealershave 
the Manning- 
Bowman Qual- 
ity Alcohol Gas 
Stoves, Perco- 
lators, Chafing 
Dishes and Ac- 
cessories, and 
the ‘Eclipse’ 
Bread Mixer. 





Write . hin Book of 
and aie alog ““E- bg 
MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO. No. 345-84 Chafing Dish 
Meriden, Conn. Alcohol Gas Stove 

















selection of prime young milk- and grain- 
fed hogs raised in Southern Minnesota’s 
famous dairy section— are used for 


Hormel’s 


Pociection” of preference — only the choicest 





HAMS and BACON 


Made by the special Hormel process — out in 
the country. The tenderest, juiciest, flavoriest — 
for folks who want a special quality — who will 
pay a little bit more for the best. 

If your dealer does not handle Dairy Brand 
goods, we will ship direct at the following prices 
—F.O.B. Austin. Send draft or money order. 

Dairy Hams 20c the Pound (Weight, 12 to 16 Ibs. ) 

Dairy Bacon 30c the Pound (Weight, 4 to 8 lbs. ) 


Send for ‘‘ Dainty Ways of Serving Dairy Ham and Bacon'’— 
our handsome, helpful book of recipes. Address today — 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


GOOD! 


-For every recipe that calls for flavoring — 


| MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 

Never yet has there been a 
flavoring so popular for cake 
frostings and fillings, milk pud- 
dings, pudding sauces, ices, 
candies, bon-bons, fudges and 
other delectable dainties. 
Its flavor is incomparably 
rich and delicious—and for 


Making Home-Made Syrup 
when you need it you will 
tind Mapleine both econom- 
ical and good. Simply dis- 
solvewhitesugarinwaterand 
udd some Mapleine—make 
any quantity anytime. Full 
directions on every bottle. 
Our recipe book “Mapleine 
Dainties"’ sent free on request, 
Grocers sell Mapleine, 35c 
(in Canada 50c) for a 2 oz. 
bottle. If not, write 






























§ 
Dept. A, Crescent Manufacturing Co., Seattle 





WHEN SHE KNEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


The girl promptly disappeared in the little 
“‘cabin.”’ As she looked out from the bow 
across the lake it suddenly struck her that 
there were no boats out, except what looked 
like a big “‘sea-going” yacht in the distance. 

“We seem to have it all to ourselves,” she 
remarked to Thurston as she rejoined him at 
the stern. 

“No wonder, ‘in this weather,’’ he declared. 
**T wish we had shown their discretion.” 

“But isn’t it fine? I wouldn’t have missed 
it for anything,” she cried, her enthusiasm 
never far from the surface. “You can’t 
pretend you don’t enjoy it.’ 

“Oh, I admit the surface indications, as far 
as we have gone. Only 

“‘Grouch!”’ she accused, and was rewarded 
by a flash of boyish smile. 





2382 The two were silent for a time, gazing on 


-the wild beauty of tumbling water and rugged 


shore line. Gradually, as he found the 
‘‘Freda” answered to his slightest pressure 
and felt how smoothly she rode, Thurston’s 
acute uneasiness began to wear off. Having 
his hand on the boat’s pulse gave him confi- 
dence. The sky was clear, the wind held 
steady if a bit high, and he was soon suffi- 
ciently reconciled to their escapade to watch 
with keen interest the big white yacht, which 
Margaret had seen, drive past them up the 
lake about two miles out. 

“How she pitches!’’ exclaimed the girl. 
“She must be a good-sized boat too. We 
don’t joggle and bounce like that.’ ; 

“They are headed straight into the wind,” 
he reasoned, “while we are sloping along on a 
line of no resistance—of help, in fact. Still, I 
rather think the ‘Freda’ is making quite a 
splurge herself, if only we had seats in the 
reviewing stand to watch her.” 

“T should like to jump overboard and see,” 
she laughed. ‘Will you ‘stand by’ and pick 
me up?” 

Thurston was gazing off to windward, his 
brows puckered in an uncertain frown. 

“Look, Margaret, look there!” he jerked 
out suddenly. ‘‘What’s that?” 

She glanced quickly where he pointed. Low 
down to westward an indistinct blur spread 
toward them over the water. It came so 
rapidly ihat it was almost upon them before 
either recognized the film of spray-drops 
ripped slantwise from the regular procession 
of wave-crests by the squall. Margaret was 
the first to see its significance. 

“Head into it, Ralph,’’ she directed evenly. 
“It is probably choppy behind that curtain.” 

He hesitated, looking off over the tumbling 
miles to the distant mainland, then again to 
starboard. He much preferred to try to run 
for shelter, even if it did block their journey. 
All the landsman’s love of hugging shoré made 
him dread deliberately attacking the rank 
on rank of white-plumed regiments he saw. 
Momentary as his reflection was, the sharp 
cross gust whipped over them with a ‘sprin- 
kling patter like rain before he had turned. 
Almost on the instant the faulted section of a 
wave slipped sidewise between two seas and 
lunged against the ‘‘Freda’s” port bow. Had 
not the front been tightly inclosed the little 
boat would have been half flooded. As it was, 
she rolled wildly as she tried to recover. There 
came a cough, a stutter from the engine. 
Thurston’s heart kept time to it, palpitating 
dizzily. He saw the girl bending over the 
little kicker with painful intentness, and sud- 
denly a flash of memory brought up her earlier 
words. 

“Switch to the batteries, quick!” he ordered 
curtly. 

Her hand, almost on the switch-block, in- 
stantly twitched the little lever, and they 
looked at each other in thankful comprehen- 
sion as the regular beat of the motor song was 
taken up again. 


$3 Thurston had swung the boat around now 
and sent her climbing into the growing gale in 
a wild scramble of successive charges. Fre- 
quent buffeting cross seas mocked his efforts 
to keep her on an even keel for the motor’s 
sake. It seemed to him that the opposing 
turmoil had turned the ‘“‘ Freda” into a pitch- 
ing water-bronco, even trying to throw herself 
backward in her fury. He gripped the tiller 
rigidly with one hand, the low rail with the 
other, his every nerve stretched taut and 
humming with the high pressure of watchful- 
ness and apprehension. As they climbed each 
succeeding swell he would steal a fearful glance 
at the girl, half expecting to see her tossed 
backward upon him. 

Fortunately Margaret was under cover, and 
she was kept fully occupied. The extra can- 
vas that had been rolled up she propped on 
a paddle which she found in a locker, to keep 
the flying spray from the engine, with one 
hand filling the oil-cups from time to time. 
Once she thrust her head out for a second to 
call cheerily to Thurston: “‘How’s the weather 
out there?” He did not answer; but in the 
tense grip of his hands on rail and tiller, the 
hard set of his mouth, she read only deter- 
mination. She missed the answering smile 
she had looked for in his eyes, but that was 
natural enough since he had just ducked his 
head to dodge a blinding sheet of spray. Soa 
little smile wreathed her own lips as she 
turned back to her task, watching the throb 
and whirl of the little motor, fondling it, 
feeding it oil. 

Slowly, as the wind settled into the south- 
west, they worked out of the chop and slash, 
the ‘‘Freda”’ fighting her way sturdily, slicing 
out a wedge from the top of each wave to cut 
down the climb. At last the girl knew by the 
lessened motion that they were nearing the 
protection of the shore. She experimented to 
see whether the spray still drove over them, 
gradually letting the tent she was holding over 
the engine collapse until she could once more 
breathe freely of the open and feel the exultant 
glow of physical pleasure in the keen freshness. 
Already they could have turned northward 
again where their course lay, but still Thurston 
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Good Old-Fashioned 
Cooking 


Old-fashioned cookery suggests thor- 
oughness. ‘The old-time brick oven, 
the pot simmering in the fireplace— 
they were slow but thorough. 


Heinz methods are modern. ‘The 
Heinz Kitchensare models of sanitary 
arrangement. ‘They contain wonder- 
ful appliances. 


But in the matter of thoroughness the 
Heinz way is old-fashioned. This 
is necessary in preparing foods of high 
quality and nothing less than the very 
highest quality is good enough to bear 
the Heinz name. A good example is 


HEINZ 


Baked Beans 


(Baked in Ovens) 


All Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked, in 
dry, slow ovens—baked for hours as baked 
beans should be. Most so-called baked beans 
are only steamed or parboiled. The Heinz way 
takes longer, but the beans come from their 
bright, shiny tins just like 
baked beans from a New 
England bean-pot— golden 
brown, mealy and mellow, 
tempting in flavor, and con- 
taining far more food value 
than the soggy kind. 


The superior Heinz quality in 
Baked Beans has resulted in a 
larger sale for Heinz Baked 
Beans than for any other brand 
of baked beans in the world. 


BAKED BEA The U. S. Gov’t no longer 

: permits steamed or boiled 
beans to be labeled ‘‘baked.’’ 
If you want genuine baked 
beans, you should buy none 
that do not have ‘‘baked’’ on 
the label. 


Heinz Baked Beans include: 


Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce ( With Pork) 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (No Pork) 
Baked Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 
Baked Red Kidney Beans 


The 57 Varieties include many delightful things now seasonable — Fruit Preserves, 
Jellies, Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, Euchred Pickle, Chili Sauce, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Sanitas Hall or Foyer 


ANITA 


THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


Your house is judged to be as old, or as 
new, as its interior wall coverings look. 


Here’s what you can do with SANITAS. 


You can redecorate any room or rooms and secure 
exactly the same decorative effects as with the very 
finest and most expensive papers and fabrics, at the 
cost of ordinary cartridge paper. 


And SANITAS never can grow dirty or dingy — 
it stays new. Printed in oil colors on strong muslin, 
it is damp-proof, stain-proof, crack-and- tear-proof — 
a damp cloth instantly removes even an ink stain. 


Beautiful dull finished paper and fabric effects in 
unlimited variety to select from: glazed tile effects, 
plain and fancy, for bathrooms, kitchens, pantries, etc. 


Begin to make your home a SANITAS home 
this very Spring. 


Your dealer or decorator will show 
SANITAS and demonstrate its 
wonderful service qualities. Or, 
write us your needs fully, describ- 
ing the room or rooms you wish to 
decorate, and you will promptly 
receive suitable SANITAS sam- 
ples and interior sketches showing 
the latest decorative ideas. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
320 Broadway Dept. W New York 








MERITAS 
The Guaranteed Oil Cloth 


When ine table oil cloth ask for it by the 
Dire tof name “‘ Meritas,’’ guaranteed by this trade- 
mark stamped on z back of every yard. 


MERIT 




















Ironing Comfort 
with the 


Imperial 
Self- 

Heating 

Flat 


lron 


Does the work in half the time, better and easier, 
at 1-10 to 1-20 the cost of the old way; besides 
saving strength, health and temper of housewife 
or servant. 

Heats itself from gasoline or denatured alcohol. 
Better and cheaper than gas or electricity. No 
wires or tubes in the way. Even, continuous heat, 
No waiting for irons to heat, no struggling with 
cold irons, no endless walking from stove to work. 


THE IMPERIAL SELF-HEATING FLAT 
IRON IS HOT ALL THE TIME, AND ALL 
THE TIME THE SAME HEAT. 

Burns five hours for one cent. Safe, cleanly, odor- 
less. Use indoors or out, at home or traveling. 


Always ready. Light, beautiful. Guaranteed ab- 
solutely. Costs little. Pays for itself in 3 months, 







Sent FREE— illustrated booklet ‘* Ironing Comfort’*’ 
and 10-Day FREE Trial offer. Write today. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 15, 450 to 460 So. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Big $1 offer -KEITH’S 


2 page month- 
ly magazine for 
6 months, a copy 
of my new book 


100 PLANS 


Bungalows 
Cottages 





Keith's Magazine 
is the recognized 





No. 839—$6000. One of the 125. 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes, §2 a year. 
Plan Books, $1. each 


Keith’s 1911 Big Plan or ; 
215 Bungalows and Cottages. | > 5 5 Plans estg. $5000. to $6000. 
= Plans cstg. $2000. to $4000. i 6000. and up. 
4000.to 5000. 100 ” ere and Brick. 
hay one of these $1. Plan Books FREE with a year 


a ssub. to ‘“Keith’s”’ and any Conaneetne any five, $5. 








M. L. KEITH, 661 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. aom 


WHEN SHE KNEW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


kept on grimly close in shore—in where it was 
safe—safe. It was only when he realized that 


* they were. in quite smooth water that the 


tension began to slip. 

“‘What an idiot I was,’’ he muttered, half 
aloud. 

Margaret did not catch the words. She had 
taken off her soft felt hat and was industri- 
ously regulating stray wisps of hair with deft 
pokes and pats, pulling out pins at appalling 
random and then once more insinuating them 
into the silky skeins with sure precision. 

“Are you saying unpleasant things about 
my appearance?”’ she demanded. His tone 
was most convincing as he responded: ‘‘ Not 
I, Margaret.’”’ Then taking up the thread of 
his thoughts: “I was calling myself names for 


' taking chances and getting caught in such a 


fix as that. Only a fool would have ventured 
across today.” 

“Well, you might be polite and remember 
the angel came too,”’ she challenged; but he 
was gazing backward and did not heed. 


Ss “Let me take the tiller now and give you 
a rest,’’ she proposed, as she speared the hat 
securely in place again. 

“T should rather like to stand up,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘You can handle her sitting inside 
now. She doesn’t pull hard.”’ He got stiffly 
to his feet, and Margaret saw he was rubbing 
and kneading the arm that had held the tiller, 
grimacing as he made awkward efforts to 
bend it. 

“You poor boy,” she cried. ‘“‘Why didn’t 
you tell me? I could have taken her ten 
minutes ago.” 

“‘T didn’t notice it until you spoke,” he an- 
swered, pumping with better success; but she 
saw that he looked pale and tired, and—did 
she only imagine his eyes avoided hers? To 
her the excitement—even the spice of dan- 
ger—was only a stimulant, bringing a leaping 
joyousness of hardy spirits. 

“This isn’t a storm—scarcely a hard blow,” 
she rallied him. 

“Not a storm?” he echoed. ‘ You wonder- 
ful girl!” 

“T love it all so,” she cried eagerly. ‘The 
wind, the cut of the spray, the bigness of it, 
and the fight! I tell you, I’ a rough-water 
sailor from this out!” 

“Yes, I believe you would do it again to- 
morrow if you could.” He shook his head as 
he looked back over the tossing vista they 
had traversed, and it was not alone the sharp 
breeze nor his wet clothing that made him 
shiver. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” demanded the girl. 
“‘T know I am alive when I am out there. I 
feel I belong. Doi it again? Of course I should. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

He turned and looked at her then, and she 
could not mistake the fear in his eyes. 

“No, Margaret, no. I never want to take 
such a trip again. Think what would have 
happened if the motor had stopped 

“But it didn’t stop.”” With an effort she 
tried to interrupt him. 

“Or if I had made a slip!” 

“But, Ralph, you handled her perfectly.” 

“‘She’d have been swamped in an instant.” 





2283 With the reviving circulation from the re- 
lease of his cramped muscles the last bit of 
tension loosened, and he sank down on a 
locker, weak and shaken. 

“Tt was awful,” he ecubtebed. 
fies me yet.” 

And as she saw him there terror clutched 
the girl’s heart also: a gripping panic such as 
no raging sea could awaken. Must she see the 
test she had wanted work out before her eyes— 
like this? She longed to create a diversion, 
anything to break the current of his thoughts, 
to ward off a further babbling confession of 
cowardice. Painfully she forced through the 
smother in her throat. 

“Weil, it is all over now,” and in the very 
words there lay an added pang. Truly, it was 
all over now! 

‘“‘Margaret, Margaret, why did you let me 
run into such a trap?” he burst out. “I 
should have known. It was criminal, criminal. 
It—it would have been murder.” 

““Murder?”’ repeated the girl, dully curious. 
“Oh, yes,” wearily, ‘‘I suppose so.” 

“T can’t get rid of it.” He shuddered. 
“Tf—if anything had happened to you, 
Margaret, it would have killed me.” 

For a moment she sat motionless, uncom- 
prehending; then suddenly the girl’s lassitude 
rolled from her like spray from the little 
“Freda’s” cabin. 

“Killed you?” She wanted to laugh and 
cry together. “Of course it would, you 
stupid boy. But it would have been the same 
thing for both of us, wouldn’t it?” 

“What?” 

“Tf anything happened to me wouldn’t it 
hi appen to you too?” 

‘To me?” he stammered blankly. ‘Me? 
Why, I—I hadn’t thought about that.” 

The man brushed one hand across his eyes 
as though awakening, then shook himself 
suddenly and straightened up. 


“Tt terri- 


998 “Ralph Thurston,” demanded the girl 
sternly, ‘“‘how far could you swim in that 
sea?” And watching his face she saw the 
little lines at the corners of his eyes crinkle 
and the lips twitch in the whimsical smile she 
loved so. 

““Not very far,” he admitted lightly. 
haps a boat-length—with good luck 

Her eyes searched the man’s intently, but 
there was no faltering now. 

*“And—and you never thought of that?” 
Relief, tingling gladness filled the girl’s heart. 
= let the tiller slip and hid her face in her 
hands. 

““Margaret,” she heard him say gently, 
““my dear girl, what is it? We are all right 
now.” 

She looked up and saw him bending toward 
her anxiously. Quite simply she held out both 
hands to him, and a sweet melody lilted in the 
low voice as she whispered happily: 

“Yes, dear, we are all right now.” 


“ Per- 
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in this way. 


that of any other factory. 
States. 


your only safeguard. 












at the inside. 
why you should be suspicious of Mattresses sold 


See that the name ‘‘ Stearns & Foster’’ is on the label of the Mattress. 
Insist upon it. 


Made in Four Grades: The Anchor; Windsor; Lenox and Style ‘‘A.’’ 


The Stearns & Foster Co. 


All Aboard 


for the Land o’ Nod 


FOSTER 








Insures a Quick and 
Happy Trip 


O ARTICLE should 

receive a more rigid in- 
spection before it enters the 
household than a Mattress. 
Otherwise you cannot be quite 
sure that the inside of it is 
clean and wholesome or that 


the quality is worth the price 
asked. 


Mattresses, as generally sold, 
are sewed up good and tight 
and you can’t get even a peep 

That is all the more reason 


The Stearns & Foster Mattress is so constructed that the quality of 
the filling can be examined. 


You know just what you are paying for. 


For over sixty years The Stearns & Foster Co. have been manufac- 
turing cotton products and their daily out-put of Mattresses far exceeds 


That is why a Stearns & Foster Mattress 


enjoys the highest prestige for comfort, service, purity and finish. 


For sale generally by furniture dealers and department stores thruout the United 
If you are unable to purchase our Mattresses from your dealer, drop us a 
line and we will see that you are promptly taken care of. 


This is 


Dept. E-8, Cincinnati, Ohio 














“Oh, How My Feet 
Do Ache!” 


You'll never say that again after you put your foot into a 


Dn. Reed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE 
FoF WOMEN 


Immediate and lasting relief from foot aches and pains. 
Perfect ease and pleas- 
ure from the very start. 


The Patented 
Built-InCushion 
of Lamb’s Wool 


quick!» conforms to ev- 
ery curve of your foot; 
resting tired nerves, 
allowing free b blood 
circulation, fo casi 
pressure evenly, an 
making walking a 
delight. Keeps the foot 
at an even temperature 
Winter and Summer. 
Damp resisting. 

Many becoming styles. 
Sold everywhere. 





~~ Style 56-B 


Write for the name of our dealer in ao town and 
our handsome booklet, “‘My Lady's s, showing 
1911 styles and gma we valuable 

hints for the care of the feet 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
217 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Showing the Exclusive Makers of 
“Built-In” Lamb’s she Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sole Shoe 
Wool Cushion Sor Women. 





























NOT THE CHEAPEST 
BUT THE BEST 


; Invisible Eyes 
EE: and Spring Hooks 


The finishing touch to any costume. Get 
the genuine. Our trade-mark, 
“>, “]t’s in the triangle,” 
and the name “Peet’s” 
are on envelope. 

All sizes. 
Black or 
White. In 
envelopes 
only, » 
never Wen’t 
sold 
on cards, 


PEET BROS., 
Dept. I, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
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| Children like Sanitol. 
| They will brush their 
; teeth eagerly if you 
| provide Sanitol Tooth 
Powder. Theflavorde- \ 
lights them—the anti- + ce as 
septic properties clean Sessaren! 
and preservetheirteeth = 














“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,”’ send us his 
nameand 25 cents,and we'llsend it postpaid. 


| MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 










<a 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE. Cheaper and 
far better than wood for Lawns, Churches, 
Ceimeteries. Also Poultry and Farm Fence. 
Free Catalog. Write for Special Offer. 


‘a THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 891, Decatur, Ind- 
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Cool Comfort on Hot Days 
for every Man and Boy 


The unique "Porosknit" fabric is light to 
begin with and is both knit and cut to give a 
perfect fit without the least clumsiness. 


Some methods of making underwear fabric 
require the garment to be made small, so as to 
stretch to fit—making it tight and uncomfortable. 


"Porosknit" not only fits easily and comfort- 
ably, but the absorbent, ventilated fabric takes up 
and evaporates perspiration—giving the wearer 
a delightful feeling of coolness, which he never 
knew before he wore "Porosknit." 


"Porosknit" embodies every desirable under- 
wear feature. It is perfected in every detail of 
accurate sizes, hygiene, coolness, ventilation, elas- 
ticity, durability and ease of washing. 


All the "Porosknit" qualities combine to 
produce the essence of coolness and comfort in 
"Porosknit" Union Suits, which do away with 
the double thickness at the waist and the down- 
ward "pull" of the drawers. 


"Porosknit" Union Suits never fail to give 
complete satisfaction to those who prefer one- 
piece underwear. If the boys and men in your 
family prefer union suits, get them "Porosknit" 
Union Suits. 

Many wearers have been so pleased with the cool 
comfort of "Porosknit" that they have written us to say 
that "Porosknit" has happily ended their underwear 
troubles. 

Buy "Porosknit" for the boys and for the men folks. 
They'll like it and want it again. 


Sold in practically every store and made in every 
underwear style, so that you may get exactly the style 
garment you want. Be sure the garment you buy bears 
the "Porosknit" label. The price buys unequaled value. 


For Men All Styles For Boys 
Shirts and Drawers 

50c per garment 25c 

Men’s Union Suits Boys’ Union Suits 


$1.00 aoe 5Oc 


A garment without our label isn’t “‘Porosknit.”’ Insist 
on seeing the “Porosknit’”? Label shown above. 


Write us for Illustrated Booklet showing all styles 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 


15 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Elizabethan School Guernsey Design 


Yale Hardware 


The selection of hardware is 
an all important part of house- 
building. 

Your house must not only be 
well set off by its hardware— 
but that hardware must be du- 
rable — never require repairs — 
and be at all times an item of 
value when you come to sell. 

Good-looking hardware also 
suggests a good house. 

To select Yale Hardware is 
a pleasure. 

There are Yale Designs in 
nearly every:school and period 
of ornament, in many finishes, 
and at prices to suit every purse. 

Every piece of hardware we 
make carries the Yale Quality. 


Our little book “Yale Hardware For 
Your Home” will be found very help- 
ful indeed. We are always glad to 
send it free in response to a post card. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products 
9 Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 













































sweeping with a corn 

broom, when ata _ 

small cost you a 
can procure a on 
BISSELL 
Sweeper? No woman pre- 
fers a corn broom to a 
carpet sweeper, but un- 
der the mistaken idea 
that it’s more eco- ‘ 
nomical she contin- @ 
ues Sweeping 
in the old, 
laborious, 
back-breaking it oak 

way. Forevery 

reason, including that of economy, the 


BISSELL sz 

Sweeper 
is the most satisfactory appliance for 
daily use on carpets and rugs, and if 
you will take a few moments to consider 
its Merits you will not let a day pass 
until you have purchased one. 

The “BISSELL” lessens the labor of sweep- 
ing 95%, brightens and preserves your car- 
pets and rugs, raises no dust, making sweeping 
a pleasant task instead of a drudgery. 

For sale by all first-class trade. 

Price $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 63 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (19) 


Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers in the World. 

















—Why Waste Your Energies 


















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 Designs—All Steel 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable, Don't buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 


























and Special Prices. 
: We can save you money. 
~ Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
<< 408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 





THEIR THREE WEEKS 
IN THE BRIDAL SUITE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


“T’ve—I’ve had bad news,”’ he stammered. 

“Bad news!” 

“Only that wc —that we will have to cut 
this ” staring around at the luxurious dis- 
order of the pretty blue-and-gold room opening 
upon its private garden, where the laughing 
California sun threw away naked sunbeams, 
and hundreds of opulent hothouse flowers were 
beginning and ending their expensive lives. 
“We will have,’ continued the dolorous 
Tommy, swallowing hard, ‘‘to cut this—I 
mean—cut our honeymoon short!” 

“‘Cut—our—honeymoon—short?” It was 
useless to try to hold her head down this 
time. 

“Tt—is about my leave,” lied Tommy un- 
happily. ‘“I—er—that is, I find they have 
ordered me back to duty!” No man is a 
cheerful prevaricator on his honeymoon— 
whatever he is after—and Tommy’s attempts 
were unconvincing. 

Her big silver-gray eyes were questioning 
his. ‘“‘Ordered you back to duty?” (with pro- 
testing emphasis). ‘Why, I thought you had 
a two months’ leave?” 

“So I did!” (Oh, Tommy, Tommy!) “but 
the fact is—they are short of officers and— 
you don’t mind much, do you, Precious?” 

“Precious” did mind; she minded terribly. 
Her eyes began to fill with tears. ‘‘Are you 
sure?”’ she sobbed. 

“Sure!” gulped Tommy, feeling the fifty 
in his pocket and cursing Fate. 

“Can’t you do anything?” 

“Nothing!” hopelessly. 

“Nothing?” persistently. 

“Nothing!” tragically. 

“But we promised we would spend a week 
at home before we left,’’ in a crescendo of 
anguished protest. 

“Well,” hesitated Tommy, calculating 
rapidly, “we might arrange that.” There 
couldn’t be any expenses at home. His elastic 
spirits rose a little, a very little. 

“You wire your father,” he consented, 
‘*and I’ll see about the tickets.” 

‘Let’s wire together,’ she exclaimed, danc- 
ing joyously toward the writing-desk. ‘‘We’ll 
sign it Dolly and Tommy. They’ll think it so 
cute. 

“Cute!” groaned Tommy. Had he ever 
thought anything cute? Would anything ever 
be cute to him again? He glanced in the 
mirror over the mantel as he followed her to 
the desk, and was rather disappointed to find 
there were no outward and visible signs of his 
inward and hideous grief. He would have 
liked a gray hair or two—but Fate had even 
denied him that! 





22389 I will not linger over the week that fol- 
lowed. In some respects it was better, and in 
some worse, than he had anticipated. 

All bills were paid with delighted alacrity 
by his obliging father-in-law, but that did not 
rub from off the blackboard of his mind the 
haunting question that pursued him sleeping 
or waking, motoring or waltzing, ““How am I 
going to get enough money to pay our fare back 
home? How?” By close figuring Tommy 
decided he could do it on a hundred. (This 
was before the days when the railroads, for 
pecuniary and political reasons, withdrew those 
blissful and necessary half-rates allowed to 
officers and their families.) But how was he 
to secure that hundred? A hundred dollars! 
Only a poor little insignificant hundred, yet 
the lack of it meant dire, soul-racking, excru- 
ciating, belittling humiliation. Her father 
would have let him have it in a minute, but 
Tommy told himself he would die of slow 
starvation before being driven to that last and 
ignominious expedient. 

You will ask why he did not have his bank 
telegraph him money. Tommy had no bank 
and no bank account. Moreover, it was the 
end of the month and his brother officers were 
as impecunious as himself—even if he had 
the courage to confess his laughter-provoking 
dilemma. 

Ten fruitless days passed and then one even- 
ing she came dancing into the room where 
Tommy was sitting facing his eternal question- 
mark. 

“Tt has come!” she cried enthusiastically. 
“Tt is here! Come down and see it!” taking 
him by the hand and dragging him excitedly 
toward the door. 

“What has come?”’ demanded the bewildered 
Tommy, hanging back. 

“Our rug!” 

“Our what?” 

‘Our rug! Oh, and such a beauty!” 

“T don’t think I know what you are talking 
about,” expostulated Tommy, allowing him- 
self to be dragged, nevertheless, toward the 
stairway. 

“Silly!” She paused on the landing to give 
him something. ‘“‘Don’t you remember my 
telling you about the rug I wanted for our 
house? The man found just the thing yes- 
terday. Such a bargain! Only a hundred 
dollars is 

Tommy staggered and nearly fell. “A 
hundred dollars!” he almost shouted. 

‘Yes! Wasn’t it cheap? I got it with the 
check Papa gave me ig 








8283 Lieutenant McVeigh sank on the stairs 
and buried his head in his hands. “Did 
you have a hundred dollars yesterday?” he 
demanded weakly. 

“Why, yes * 

“Only yesterday?’’ moaning out the words. 

“Yes!” 

“* And it’s gone now?” 

“Why, I told you ——”’ 

**You spent it on a rug!” 

“Really, Tommy!’ She turned away 
offended. “I don’t understand you! Why 
shouldn’t I spend it on a rug?” 

“*But a hundred dollars “a 

“One would think, to listen to you,” she 
remarked haughtily, ‘“‘that a hundred dollars 
was a fortune.” 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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The Most Beautiful 
Underwear in the World 





Carter’s underwear has this season 
surpassed in fineness of texture the 
hitherto matchless silk weaves of France 
and Italy. Yet its “invisible double 
rib” makes Carter’s the strongest of all 
fine underwear. This is a triumph in 
underwear-making that experts said was 
impossible. 


CARTERS 


UNDERWEAR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


But the wonder of Carter’s undergarments is 
their elasticity. ‘They stretch to more than twice 
their size, yet instantly spring back to their original 
shape. ‘This means perfection of fit, with a freedom 
and comfort that no underwear ever had before. 

Carter’s conforms to every curve of the body. 
It -has done almost as much for the American 
woman’s figure as the modern corset. It is ideally 
adapted to the modern hipless figure. Its delicate 
beauty of finish is a delight to the eye. 

At all good stores, in all grades from silk to 
cotton. 


May we send you as a sample 
this exquisite silk corsage sachet ? 


We want to place a sample of Carter’s Underwear fabric in your hands. We have 
therefore made up from our new silk fabric some exquisite little corsage sachets filled 
with a delicate sachet powder imported expressly for us. One will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 10c in stamps. We put this price on them to keep out irresponsible requests. 
The silk alone in each bag is worth twice the price named. Address Department A. 


The William Carter Company, Needham Heights, Massachusetts 























| Because one kind 

of glass or one style 
of globe won’t do 
for all kinds of elec- 
tric lighting, I make 
over three thou- 
sand styles. I keep 
on making more all 
the time. 

I make a lamp 
chimney for every 
size burner. They all bear my 
name and are made of Macbeth 
Pearl Glass—not of window 
glass. They are tough—won’t 
break from heat. 





Style 361. Upright Grand 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANO 


Every intending buyer should have our cat- 
aloguedescribing the fine pianoshownabove 
and other delightful styles. If we have no 
dealer near you we will make expert selec- 
tionand ship ontrial inyourhome. Attract- 
ive plans of deferred payments available. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Send for my Index and find out which 
chimney you need. 


| 

| 
ad rege. veneers ye rronigg 5 M ACBETH 
puyers and particulars of our “No z -Evans Glass . 
Risk ” mail order offer, write us today. Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 


IVERS & POND PIANO Co. CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 


178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 
117 Boylston Street, Boston New York: 19 West 30th Street 
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dish thy Ulewae Cedar Chest Direct From Factory 
Wien Desutitatiy cries | Moth, Dust oot ds lec 


French Ostrich Feather, black | Damp Proof 

or white only. If you findit 

. a big bargain remit $1.95, or _ Made of de- 

sell 5 feathers and get your | lightfully fra- 

own Free. Enclose6cpostage. | stant Southern 

Special Bargains in Willow | eon pees ; 
umes made of carefully se- | and polished, 

lected stock, and at one-third | 2ntique copper 

the regular price. 17inch, $5.00. | eraeee It 

19 inch, $7.50. 21inch, $10. Be- | a pete 4 ad For Window or Hall. 

cause of this low price cash must accom- | Ne —_ vip ired. V 8 cold 

pany each order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 0 camp: ence bach a chee F yn h 

if not asrepresented. Send me your old ostrich feathers to be made | - We prepay freight and sell direct trom factory to home. 

i 


expenses 
into new willow plumes. Write for catalogue of high-grade feathers Write for catalog showing many other styles and giving prices. 


and hair goods. Anna Ayers, Dept. 306, 21 Quincy St.,Chicago | PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 72, Statesville, N.C. 











By the Most Advanced Home-Study Method 


Mrs. MaryLloyd (portrait), | “A physician recommended 
Lawrence, Kan.,a successful | this School. I have gained so 
Chautauqua nurse, six months | much I cannot begin to give the 
on one case, certifies she would | merit due it. learn $5 to$8 more 
not part with her course for|a week.” Mrs. Fane B. Marshall, 
many times its cost. | Beverly, Mass. (portrait). 
















? ‘Thousands of women, with and without previous experience, 
who have taken our correspondence course in trained nursing 

are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 

Hospitals and sanitariums supplied with nurses. 


BF 
7 Send for our roth annual 64-page illustrated Year Book, explaining method, 
S with stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 






















=” CD THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 315 Main St, Jamestown, N.Y.G 2 
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Easiest 
Shoe 

for : 
Women” 



























For Walking 


in comfort; free from burn- 
ing, smarting feet, wear 


Dr Gdison | 
(csti0N SHoE 


Its soft inner cushion gives ~ 
lightness to the step. Aflex- — 
ible sole adds to the ease. ; 
































See ae ee 









wi 
AVery Durable Shoe 
| finely made and finished, ~ 
_ over the latest stylish lasts. | 
Women’s Boots $4.00 | 
1 (Patent Colt $4.50) : 
Oxfords $3.50 
(Patent Colt $4.00) : 
| Made in all leathers— Button or Lace. 
Send for Art Style Book—Free 
_ showing latest models of Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes 
i ( and name of dealer where you can try them on. 
UTz2e& DUNN Co. 
j 70 Canal Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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Téte-a-tete $12 Andrew Jackson Chair $4 


Old-Time Ease and Comfort 


To sit in an “Old Hickory Chair”’ is 
to be literally back to Nature. Until 
you do you’ll never know the repose 
that has made “Old Hickory”’ and ab- 
solute comfort synonymous. 

The early pioneers made furniture 
for ease, to relax the tired muscles. We 
are making the same kind of furniture 
the same way to-day. Weoffer this to 
you as the best lawn and veranda furni- 
ture made. This is proved by 65 years 


= of successful manufacture and growth. 


Genuine Old Hickory 
isa luxury at the price of a necessity. 
You'll be surprised to know at how 
little cost you can secure a complete 
set of lawn furniture, a porch swing, or 


| acomplete outfit for the sleeping porch 
{ or summer house. 


For your convenience we have prepared a 
handsome, tllustrated catalogue, showing over 
110 designs of this dependable furniture. This 
book is free. May we not have your request 

to-day? Address Depariment E1, Lek 


The Old Hickory PA 
owe 


Chair Co. 
Martinsville, Ind. 











SOMETHING NEW! 


La Reine 


Patented Back Brassieres 

The only perfect Brassiére. 
Made with a patent back which 
prevents the Brassiére from 
slipping off; holds down the 
flesh on the shoulders of a stout 
person and acts as a moderate 
shoulder brace for slight fig- 
ures. Style 1581, made of extra 
quality batiste with beautiful 
embroidered yoke. 

Price, $1.00 
Sent by mail prepaid 
Birdsey-Somers Co. 

233 Fifth Ave., New York 








Brassiére 





THEIR THREE WEEKS 
IN THE BRIDAL SUITE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Tommy lifted his broken, crushed body 
from the stairs. ‘fF would like to look at it,” 
he said faintly —‘“‘the rug, I mean!” 

She led the way. It was seven feet in 
length, very faded and very, very old. The 
fringe looked as if a dog had had an indigesti- 
ble breakfast off it, and there was a jagged tear 
in one corner. 

“A hundred dollars!” said Tommy in an 
awestruck whisper. 

It was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. She burst into heartrending tears. 


Ss$ That was a bad day; but a worse one 
came. Tommy shrinks inwardly every time 
he thinks of it. They were starting out for a 
little excursion, and her eyes had never been 
bluer, her hair yellower, her dimples sweeter. 
Tommy’s pensive and adoring eyes followed 
her as she stood before the mirror in their 
room, thrusting a hairpin into the sun-colored 
braids here, and fluffing out a little bow under 
the little, soft round chin there. 

Tommy watched for some minutes in silence. 
Then he said patiently: ‘‘Are you ready?” 

She hesitated, glanced at Tommy in the 
glass, and then, with a little nervous dash, 
picked something up from the dressing-table 
and turned toward him. 

“What is it?” he asked expectantly, and 
then paused, imagining she was about to sur- 
prise him with some fanciful new coquetry; 
but she did not move any nearer. Her eyes 
were downcast, and she nervously opened and 
shut a little, silver-linked purse that she held 
in her hands. The sight of a purse was unpleas- 
ant to Tommy. ‘What is it?” he repeated 
tenderly, stretching out his arms to draw her 
to him. She held out, without lifting her eyes, 
the little silver purse. It was empty! 

A cold shiver ran up and down Tommy’s 
spine. He looked into the bottom of that 
miniature purse as if he were looking into the 
fathomless depths of purgatory. He was 
silent while a great lump rose up into his 
throat and stayed there. 

“Tt is empty,” she whispered plaintively. 
“Only ten cents left. Could you—will you— 
would you?” Tommy writhed in spirit. She 
looked up shyly. Then she flushed. “T spent 
everything I had on the rug,’’ she whispered 
nervously, “‘and I don’t like to ask Papa 

Again she lifted her eyes to his face, and 
this time saw the great, heavy, unshed tears 
that lay over Tommy’s eyes. He didn’t say 
anything, but held out trembling arms, and 
straight as a bird to its nest she flew into them. 

“Oh, have I done anything? Have I hurt 
you?”’ she gasped. Her hands slipping about 
his throat, up to his cheeks, to his hair—draw- 
ing his head down until his first manhood’s 
tears splashed upon the laces at her bosom. 
“‘What have I done? Oh, what is it?” 

Then Tommy became a man again, and he 
dashed aside those telltale tears and soothed 
her very successfully, explaining his emotion 
rather ‘inadequately by saying that he didn’t 
happen to have any money with him, and 
hated to have to refuse her first request, but 
that he would get some at the bank tomorrow. 
It was too late today, etc. 

Tommy didn’t have any money at the bank, 
and he was a contemptible coward not to 
acknowledge it; but every man longs to appear 
a hero in his bride’s eyes, and Tommy knew 
that no man can appear a hero to a woman on 
an empty pocketbook. 





WSs To say that Lieutenant McVeigh slept 
that night would be doing him an injustice. 
He spent the witching hours sitting in his pink 
silk pajamas, pensively watching the moon and 
considering ways and means. The morning 
found him a colder but not a wiser man. He 
had evolved one impossible scheme, and 
shortly after breakfast he started to put it 
into execution. He excused himself, not 
without some difficulty, to his bride; and 
fared forth into a cold, gray San Francisco 
dawn. Tommy would have preferred a sun- 
shiny morning, but he was not a grumbler, so 
he accepted the frowning sky philosophically 
and walked briskly away into the falling mist. 

When he reached the business district of 
the town he sauntered aimlessly up and down 
Market Street several times, striving to find 
that necessary commodity we call “nerve,” 
of which he had never before felt the lack. 

There were two banks within the radius of 
the three blocks claiming his attention, and at 
last, jamming his straw hat down on his head 
and gripping his stick firmly, he pushed open 
the swinging doors and entered the larger and 
more imposing. 

It was early, and a hunted glance around 
showed that there were few people about. 
With a heroic air of assurance he stepped up 
to the cashier’s window. 

A tired-looking young man regarded him 
through the gilt bars. Tommy thought he 
had a kind face. 

“Look here,” he began, dashing at the sub- 
ject as he would at six bars; “T’m an army 
officer, Twentieth Cavalry, i in no end of a fix. 
I don’t know any one in San Francisco, and I 
want money—I want it bad. A hundred dol- 
lars! Here’s my West Point class ring, my 
name in my watch, my calling card, my name 
on my shirt 

His voice fell away as he nervously laid his 
watch, card and ring on the glass plate. If he 
had lifted his eyes during his speech he would 
have seen amazement, consternation, wonder, 
triumph, crossing the cashier’s face in rapid 
succession; but Tommy did not look up. He 
stood waiting, cold, clammy and daring. 

At last the cashier spoke. “It is impossi- 
ble,” he said, ‘for the bank to lend you money 
without identification. You must know that.” 

Tommy flushed to the roots of his fair hair. 
‘But, look here, man,”’ he began, and then his 





-voice broke hopelessly. 


A strange, cold smile showed on the cashier’s 
face. “‘Weren’t you married here a few weeks 
ago?” he asked suggestively. Tommy looked 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 54 
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A Shaded Porch 


is a Welcome Retreat 


when sunshine and dust abound. 
room in the house”’ fora card party, a social call, an after- 
noon tea, a cosy hour with a good book, or an hour’s nap. 


Vudor 


Porch Shades 


That is, if you have 
your porch shaded with 


Every genuine Vudor Porch 
Shade bears this aluminum 
name-plate 


{re 4 pl 
DITTIN S172 


EOPLE no 
longer need 
be told how 


necessary it is to have 


some sort of protection from 

the scorching rays of the hot 
summer sun. But since all porch shades are almost equiv- 
alent in price (except the cheap bamboo ‘“‘screens’’ which 
are practically useless for shading purposes), it is absolutely 
essential that you know what kind of porch shades fo buy. 


HE slats of the ordinary shades 

are drawn so closely together 
that they shut out all light and air, 
and completely obscure the entire 
view. ‘They are most frail, too, 
and are easily warped or broken. 
The binding used is a cotton-like 
cord that is insecurely fastened 
around the wood. ‘These shades 
rarely outlast a season, and are 
hard to use after a rain-storm. 
They are painted in harsh colors 
which quickly fade and run at 
every change of weather. 


Write right now 


for our free booklet, illustrating Vudor Porch Shades and the 
wonderfully comfortable Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks. We 
will send with it the name of the Vudor dealer nearest you. 


 —_ To be certain that you are get- 

% ting Vudor Porch Shades—for they 
really are the only kind for you to 
use—look for the Vudor name-plate, 
which is aluminum and is on every 
genuine Vudor Shade. 
made in many sizes, and with 
a choice of colorings — 





An ordinary porch can be shaded at a 


cost of from $3.50 to $10.00. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
220 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 





BE 





ing to width). 


It becomes ‘‘the best 











HE slats of Vudor Porch Shades 

are placed far enough apart to 
admit enough air. and light and to 
allow a clear vision out without let- 
ting in either the sun’s rays or the 
curious gaze of passers-by. They 
are very strong, and do not warp or 
break or crack in any way. Seine 
twine (the strongest made) is bound 
around the strips with a lock-stitch 
that holds the wood securely in 
place and shape for many years. 
Delicate colors are stained into the 
wood, and they never run or fade. 
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“There is 
nothing so 
appetizing as 
LS Mrs. Rorer’s 


» ott: Coffee’ 
ES 







ee 


4 


4 


Send us the name of your grocer 
and tell us if he sells 


Mrs.Rorers 


Coffee 


E will send you her famous 
book “27 Coffee Recipes.” 
Mrs. Rorer is recognized as the 
world’s greatest cooking author- 
ity. This book contains some of 
her most successful recipes. In 
it she not only tells how to make 
good coffee every time, but gives 
innumerable helpful suggestions 
for coffee asa dainty dessert flavor. It is 
a veritable treasure for every housewife. 
RS. RORER recently consented 

to the marketing of her own 
private blend coffee, and gave us the 
sole right to roast and sell it because 
she found we use the only package 
that will insure her coffee reaching 
you with all its original rich flavor, the 


Patented Triple-Sealed 
Non-aroma-leak Package 


This package, with its three sealed 
paraffine wrappers, keeps out all dust, 
germs and moisture and keeps in every 
bit of the delicious flavor. 

V E are sure Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee 
in this package will please you—- 
in fact we authorize every grocer to 


refund your money if you do not find 
this the best coffee you ever tasted. 


FREE 





You will appreciate Mrs. Rorer’s book — 
‘*27 Coffee Recipes.’’ Send us your 
dealer’s name today, saying whether he 
handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee—and this 
valuable little book goes to you free by 
return mail, 


Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
41 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





; sheepish. 


























11-inch Plate 


Design 
Panel Pattern 


Patented 
The Artistic Choice 
among fine modern tableware is 


Hawkes Glass 


Cut and Engraved 
In the quality of co/oy and in the 
delicacy of carving, upon which the 
decorative value of glass depends, 
‘*Hawkes”’ shows distinctive beauty. 


At the best dealers. No piece without this 































trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 
your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut 
Glass, write for address of one who does. 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
The Cooker 
You’ve Waited For 
So made that it delights the 
} most particular housewife. 
metal cabinet, durable 
metal ovens and patent, 
covers. Hence, hygienic 
and capable of the most satisfying cooking 


lim Has beautifully finished 
“ steam-tight, hinged 
with least expense and trouble. The 





THERMATIC 


Fireless Cooker 


roasts and bakes without pre-heating the food; 
boils, steams and stews deliciously. Consider- 
ing how much it saves and how well it satis- 
ties, you can’t afford to buy any cooker but a 


Thermatic. Comprehensive Cook Book with 
each cooker. Send today for our free catalog 
and Special Money-Saving Guarantee Offer. 


The Diller Mfg. Co., 430 Cheny St, Bluffton, O. 








' THEIR THREE WEEKS 


IN THE BRIDAL SUITE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


The cashier smiled that fine, cold 
smile again. “I recognized you from your 
picture in the paper,’’ he said slowly. 

Then Tommy, flushing and stammering, 
demanded: ‘That is identification, isn’t it?” 
“No!” said the cashier, almost violently. 

“No?” faltered Tommy. He began gather- 
ing up his trinkets. 

Over the cashier’s face spread a dark, 
swollen flush. His hands trembled as they 
fingered a checkbook, clinching and unclinching 
themselves. ; 

Tommy turned from the window. He took 
one step toward the door, when a strained 
voice halted him. 

“Wait!” the cashier said—his words tum- 
bling out in desperate haste. ‘‘I—I—will let 
you have the money!” 

“Vou!” Tommy turned dizzily. 

“There,”’ the man said, thrusting some gold 
through the window. “It is from my personal 
account. Here is my address; you can repay 
me when it is convenient. Take it!” 

Tommy stared at the glinting, yellow gold, 
almost stunned at the extraordinary nature of 
his release. ‘‘Great Scott, man!’ he almost 
shouted. ‘‘Do you mean it?” 

“Take it!” advised the cashier, turning 
away. “Take it quickly!” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you ” began 
Tommy, embarrassed, he scarcely knew why. 

The man turned then with sudden violence. 
His face was pale and drawn. He was, indeed, 
a poor contrast to Tommy’s blooming man- 
hood. ‘Don’t thank me,” he said thickly. 
“T could not have done less~-and been a 
man.” 

For an instant Tommy stared into the white 
face, bewildered. Then he opened his mouth 
to ask a question, but some one edged be- 
tween him and the window, and he was com- 
pelled to pick up the money and the card and 
move away. 

For some minutes he fingered his treasure 
undecidedly. Then he took eut his pocket- 
book, placed the money therein, and, with one 
more grateful glance at the cashier’s impassive 
countenance, left the bank. 





$3$3 Four years later, when Lieutenant 
McVeigh landed in San Francisco after a 
three-years’ tour in the Philippines, he very 
naturally betook himself and his accumulated 
savings to the same bank that had so oppor- 
tunely befriended him in the time of his need. 
He approached the same window with the 
same superb demeanor, but this time there 
was a little more cause behind it, for Tommy 
had a silver bar on his yellow shoulder straps 
now, and almost two thousand dollars in his 
pocket. 

The same cashier faced him, a little more 
tired, a little older, a little sadder looking. 

“‘T don’t know whether you remember me,”’ 
began the magnificent Tommy, with his light- 
hearted smile, “I’m that unfortunate chap 
you lent a hundred to when he was in a tight 
place four years ago. Do you remember? 
You never answered my letters, except to send 
a receipt when I paid the money; so I’m not 
sure you recall me.” He held out his hand. 

A slow red crept to the face of the man 
behind the window. For a long, embarrass- 
ing moment he hesitated; then, turning 
first white and then red, he took Tommy’s 
outstretched hand. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘I remember you. 
You married Dolly Kingdon, didn’t you? I 
used to know her before she met you.” He 
lifted his tired eyes triumphantly to Tommy’s 
beautiful, joyful, self-assertive ones. ‘‘I,’”’ he 
said slowly and meaningly, leading his rival 
inexorably into the valley of humiliation, 
‘‘T—am the other fellow!” 


All that day Tommy walked around and in 
and about and through that valley, and de- 
tested it! And when night came and he was 
moodily untying his closely knotted four-in- 
hand tie and she was trying to do the rebellious 
sunshine of her hair into the latest ‘‘States’”’ 
mode his anguish resulted in a visible manifes- 
tation, for he came swiftly behind her and took 
her hands from her hair and turned her toward 
himself so suddenly that hundreds of little 
threads of gold tumbled to her shoulders and 
wandered over his hands and arms. 

“Now you have spoiled it,” she complained, 
pouting. 


92.98 Tommy cupped her soft chin in the hollow 
of one great hand. ‘Do you remember,” he 
began, without any preliminary whatsoever, 
“that other fellow you used to tell me about 
when I first met you? Ive been thinking 
about him today; wondering—I’m a good deal 
of a duffer, I know, and poorer than a church 
mouse—I’ve just been wondering—I expect he 
is a better sort than I am, all around. In fact, 
I know he is. And I was just wondering if 
you—had ever—regretted?”’ 

“Tommy!” She held herself back for an 
instant, and then, with a great, reproachful 
cry, flung all her frail sweetness into his 
arms. 

“Are you sure?” choked Tommy, his arms 
binding her closer to himself than you would 
have thought any one could bind any one. 

She only moved her cheek, which was being 
gored by one of Tommy’s coat buttons, to a 
more comfortable position, with an inexpress- 
ibly yielding tenderness. . . . 

Sometimes, but not often, a woman is wise 
enough ‘to answer an important question 
with silence. 














Read the name again. Memorize 
those words “‘Steel Frame.’’ 


They signify that the frame, also 
the lock and catch, of this freezer 
are made, —not of brittle, breakable 
cast-iron,—BUT OF TOUGH 
STAMPED STEEL! YOU 
CAN’T BREAK THEM. 
The pail too is unique. 
It is made of everlasting Vir- 
ginia White Cedar, the 
ONLY wood that is not 
affected by the action of 


Lika salt and water. It out- 

send you lasts three ordinary 

“*Frozen pails. 
Desserts’’ And notice 


a booklet of delicious 
recipes. Write for it NOW. 


Ask your dealer to show it to you. 


the Snow Ball. 
money. INSIST UPON IT. 


It costs no more than the ordinary 


Richmond Cedar Works 


Richmond, Va. 


Makers of the Majestic Washer 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1, 1911 

















Right Here 


in this triple aerating beater, 
is the SECRET OF SMOOTH 


VELVETY CREAM. 


This is the kind of beater that literally WHIPS 
the cream,—makes it light, fluffy and delicious. 
Remember this when you go freezer-shopping, and INSIST upon the 





SNOW BALL 


op- STEEL FRAME 


FREEZER 


its shape, —extra long and narrow. 

The can in it is made extra long 

and narrow to INCREASE its 

freezing surface, and thereby DE- 

CREASE its freezing time. 

That’s why you can freeze cream 

fully ONE THIRD FASTER 

with the Snow Ball Steel Frame k 
Freezer. / 

It is very much easier to keep 
clean, too. Every part is simple 
and accessible. A heavy coat- 
ing of pure block tin makes 
it rust-proof and abso- 
lutely sanitary. 









Also 





If he can’t, please 
don’t let him sell you something else, for he can easily get 
You might as well have the best for your 


Made 
in 
These 
Brands 









“Steel Frame’’ 
Freezer 


“Double Quick’’ 
Steel Frame 
Freezer 


“* Frost King’’ 4 
Steel Frame ‘ 
Freezer 























+ i a 
hiclets 
Che Dainty Nint Covered 
Candy Conted 
Chewing Gum 


For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores—5c the 
Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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— Write today for Free Booklet 
“ 1.7? * 

Well Kept Nails ) 
This little booklet onthe care of the 
nails is written by experts who 
give in it rules worth many 


dollars to those who value the ap- 
pearance and comfort of the hands. 
NAIL 


LUSTR-ITE enamex 


The quickest and best nail polish in the world, 

contains no grease and will not soil hands nor 
fabric. Use without buffer. Costs only 25 cents. 
Sample cake free on request. Soldby druggists gen- 
erally. Used by 90% of the Professional Manicures, 


The HloridineMg-©. 


41 Franklin St., New York City 












| Style No. 1308 — $1.10 


Just What My Children Need hy 
and Want tes, rompers, let the little 


tent— make them feel free and comfortable — 
and yet keep them looking as neat as you your- 
self could desire. Let your little boy or girl enjoy 
life with 


‘‘Bread-Winner”’ 


Trade Mark 


Play-Clothes 


For infants we make the kind 
that buttons around inside 
seam of the leg, sizes six 
months to three years. For 
older boys and girls the : 
sizes run to six years. In q 
over 50 styles and patterns a 
for special occasions and 
everyday wear—Reppe, Pon- 


RH 

























gee, Linen, Khaki, Ging- Z 
ham, Chambray, etc., all E 
colors. At 59c, 75c, 85c, a 


$1.10, $1.35, $1.50, £2.00 
and §2.50—for all ages, 
postage paid. Sold by 
the leading stores. If you 
cannot find them, order 
direct, stating age. 

Send for our free book, ‘A 
True Story of Children's 
Play-Clothes.” 


The O. L. Hinds Co. 
Dept. A2. 
Burlington, Vt., U.S.A. 














Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


will delight you with its elegance 















and beauty. Looks and feels like ‘ 
silk, but is far more durable. Style When you 
-Ray, shown, is full fashioned, order, ask 
perfect- fitting, very sheer and for Free 
- r Vegetable 
stylish. Gives unusual service Silk Book— 


for a stocking so light and fine. 
Send for trial pair 

of these wonderful stockings 

today. Reinforced with 
double sole and toe and high 

spliced heel. Broad welded 
hem provides ideal garter 
top. Black, tan or white. 
Sizes 8% to 10%, 65c a 
pair, 6 pairs. $3.50, 
prepaid. Money 


tells of other 
styles and 
weights forwom- 
en, children and 
men. Agents, You 

can make money fast- 
est with wonderful 
Vegetable Silk Hosiery. 
Sells itself. Every order 
insures steady customer. 
Write for our plan—tells 
back if not sat- how to build a permanent 
isfactory. profitable business for yourself. 


{ Muskegon Knitting Mills, 498 Western Ave., Muskezon, Mich. 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


\ ddi 
e Ing samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
A set of 4 sheets containing over 60 original ; 
patterns, $1.00 per set. : 

JENNY BROOKS CO., 31012 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 














Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lotteries including two 
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GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





BSAMLE FREE 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 











is certain to carry 
satisfaction into 
every home it 
enters. 














It zs better, but why 
is it always better? 


EDIGREED tomatoes and the best 

of all materials, prepared in the 
special Snider way, and vigorous care 
exercised at every step, every day— 
these keep it superior. 





OSPR ite 


For the summer table, when cold meats rightly 
prevail, Snider’s Tomato Catsup lends just the right 
piquancy. An inviting list of meats, fish and numerous 
summer meat substitutes, such as spaghetti Italienne, 
macaroni, etc., are rendered most appetizing and delicious 
by the liberal addition of Snider’s Tomato Catsup. 


wilted, Sk in ti 


When once you have eaten salmon with Snider’s 
Tomato Catsup, you will never wish to eat it in any 
other way. ‘Try this: 





Luncheon Salmon 


Upon crisp, cool lettuce leaves, arrange a mound of chiiled salmon, previously cooked and separated into flakes (canned salmon may be 
used). Sprinkle lightly with salt and a little lemon juice and cover liberally with Snider’s Catsup. Most appetizing, delicious and nourishing. 











Do not forget, when making gravies, sauces for cutlets and steaks, and in stews, to use two or three tablespoonfuls of Snider’s Tomato 
Catsup. No other seasoning is needed and the result rivals the most elaborate cuisine. 


| 7 Sinden Process Pork & Beans 


are the perfect food for all seasons, but especially for the days of out-of-doors, when climbing, 
hunting and day dreams are preferable to cooking. 











sedi oma 


vor ee 


For breakfast, luncheon or dinner, hot or cold, they tempt the appetite and satisfy real hunger. 





Snider’s Chili Sauce is an ideal relish for all meats and fish. 


For an enjoyable, satisfying meal, with little labor for the cook, serve Snider's —wholesome, delicious 


All Snider Products comply with all Pure Food Laws of the World. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
“lis the Process 











Post Toasties 


sweet, crisp food made of Pearly White Corn 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
















“It’s Clear Because It’s Pure” 


The new pressing is even better than 
the previous season’s. . And this rich, 
full-flavored juice of the finest Concord 
Grapes, when clarified in the Walker 
way, is truly a beverage for the gods. 
The Walker way of clarifying is simply 
toremove, by filtration,the fibrous mat- 
ter of the grape that is bound to get into 
grapejuiceinthepressing. Walker’shas 
allthe fruitiness ofthe fresh grapes—all 
the nutriment—all the healthfulness. 
It is a clear, glowing, ruby color, free from 


sediment or cloudiness. It is the refined, the 
better grape juice. 
Be sure you get Walker’s—in the “Ten-Pin” 
Bottle. Sold by the best grocers and druggists. 
Also at soda fountains. 
Write for the recipe book showing many 
delicious grape juice drinks and desserts. 


The Grape Products Company 


North East, Penna. 


Walker's is on sale Parident 
the United States and Canada. 
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Refrigerators 


The delight of the housewife, because 
so perfectly sanitary, conve- 
nient, economical. Made en- 
tirely of sastel. Enameled spotless white 
inside and outside, Revolving re- 
movable shelves. Entire by, 
can be taken out, cleansed and re- 
placed in two minutes. Round in 
shape, there are no nasty corners, 
or cracks, for dirt and germs to 
lodge. Refrigeration scientific- 
ally perfect, giving a cool, dry 
temperature with littleice. 
Handsomest and best Re- 
frigeratorinthe world. Six 
years success. If dealer 
does not handle we wil 
sell at trade discount, 
—_ prepaid. Write 

k and prices. 


METAL STAMPING 
C0 


511N. Mechanic St. 
Jackson, Mich. 








me a‘* White Frost."’ 


Thought Force 
For Health 


BY A PHYSICIAN 


Abooklet which gives in lucid language actual methods, ways and 
means for using this powerful force of thought for good in your life. 
If you are ill—physically or mentally —this booklet wiltawaken you 
to a realization of the aid that is yours. Julia Seton Sears, M.D., 
is an authority, and many people consider this her strongest work, 

FOR 10 CENTS ‘Thought Force fur Health’’ and a three 
months’ trial subscription to ‘*‘NA U8,” the practical maga- 
zine of self-help—the leading on tine "of the New Thought 
movement. And if you send AT ONCE we will include Ella Wheeler 
**What | Know About New Thought."’ 

Dept. 173, HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Wilcox’s dainty booklet 
BETH TOWNE, 








Taught by MAIL, successfully, practi- 
cally, rapidly. Send 2c stamp for trial 
lesson. Zhree Trial Lessons Free. If not then 
convinced you'll succeed, you owe us nothing. 
You must know the rudiments of music and 
mean business, or don’t write, 


WILCOX SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION 
M. B. Squires, Sect. Dept. H, 65 Broadway, N. ¥. City 











HER HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


cleared, and with an air of resolution she got 
up and went to her room. She had made a 
decision: she would see Egbert Lothian once 
more in spite of fate. ~ After that he might 
go away as soon and as far as he pleased. If 
he considered her a girl to be treated in this 
cavalier fashion let him be forced to recognize 
the fact that he might be mistaken. 


IV 


N HOUR later as she rose from her table 
on the hotel piazza, after finishing the light 
dinner she had ordered, her appearance showed 
the care she had spent on her toilet. She was 
in white—a pretty, girlish costume that ac- 
centuated all that was most feminine in her 
beauty. She wore a large white hat rolled up 
at one side, with a white, drooping plume. 
Her arms were bare from the elbows, and in 
one hand she carried a white parasol, frilled 
like a flower. This was closed, of course, as 
the sun had set, but she used it as a sort of 
walking-stick as she took the path to the lake. 

When she reached the shore there was no 
object in sight except, far out on the water, a 
boat rowed by a man who stood upright. She 
paused, looking along the road that bordered 
the shore; then after only a brief hesitation 
she turned her slow steps in the direction 
cf the other hotel. This was not far off, and 
as she got near it she carried herself proudly. 
Why should she not take an early evening 
stroll in this direction if she chose to? 

As she came nearer, however, under the 
protection of twilight and distance she glanced 
up at the stone terrace that bordered the road. 
The huge wistaria vine that drooped from its 
balustrade was in full bloom, and innumer- 
able purple blossoms like etherealized grape- 
bunches hung down toward her. But all that 
she perceived was the figure of a man sitting 
at the nearest ccrner of the terrace. Lowering 
her eyes she turned them the other way in 
the direction of the water, which reflected the 
faint, fading light of a delicate sunset. 


2383 Suddenly, without thought, she turned her 
face upward with an impulse to seek com- 
panionship in the enjoyment of all this loveli- 
ness. The man’s eyes met hers for a second 
only. Rising to his feet he lifted his hat, his 
gaze at the same time deliberately detaching 
itself from her. Enid saw this and looked away 
also, but not before an impulsive smile had 
flashed out. What she had wanted to say to 
him had been, “Come and walk with me, and 
let us enjoy all this beauty together.”” She had 
forbidden herself to say it in words, but she 
accused herself of having said it in that upward 
glance and smile, and she felt that he had seen 
her smile and understood it—only to decline 
her invitation. 

She wished that she had not come—that she 
had let him go without any effort to see him 
again. It would have been a better thing than 
this. But, having sunk deeper yet into the 
quicksand of humiliation, it appeared to her 
more important than ever to see and talk to 
him again. She must put herself in her right 
place. She must bring him also to his. The 
maddening point of the situation was that 
she felt she could do this with ease if only she 
could get the chance to talk to him. Averse 
and unaccustomed to being thwarted in any 
strong desire Enid determined that she would 
have her will in this thing. She would see and 
talk to him fully and freely before she slept 
that night! But how was it to be done? 

She walked on, as the twilight gathered and 
the reflections on the water changed from pink 
to gray. Presently she reached a place where 
the road had cut through a beautiful old gar- 
den, separating the portion which lay next the 
water from the larger part where the house 
was, on the other side. The former was in- 
closed and guarded by an iron railing with a 
gate usually locked; but for some unknown 
reason it was unlocked now, and when she 
tried it it gave easily to her hand. She passed 
through, leaving it slightly ajar behind her. 
Moving to a bench screened by low branches 
and flowering shrubs she sat down with her 
eyes on the road by which she had come. 


2283 On the hotel terrace a mile away Egbert 
Lothian sat, with his gaze, like hers, fixed on 
the road. He had no intention of following her, 
but he was disturbed and even provoked at 
the thought of a woman being out alone at 
this hour; and his sense of what was proper 
as well as his peace of mind obliged him to 
remain where he was until he should have seen 
her pass again on her homeward way. As 
time went on he began to feel his sentiment 
changing from irritation to anxiety. It oc- 
curred to him that if this lasted much longer 
he would be compelled to go in search of her. 

Whether or not this suggestion was simul- 
taneous with a resolution taken by Enid there 
is no subtle measurement of forces which 
could enable one to decide. But certain it is 
that, after remaining in despondent irresolu- 
tion-for some time, she suddenly decided that 
she would, by the mere exercise of her will- 
power, compel him to come and look for her; 
and so she sat there on the bench—her eyes 
closed, her body erect and tense, her clasped 
hands strained hard against her knees—and 
said to herself-over and over again the words: 
**Come! Get anxious about me. Feel that-I 
am in danger. Be frightened. Come!” 

From time to time she opened her eyes to 
scan the road. At last! In all this time not 
a soul had gone by; but now she could vaguely 
make out the outline of an advancing figure. 
It was a man, walking as if in haste. 

She moved slightly, turning her face toward 
the water. The white dress she wore caught his 
attention. He paused, touched the gate, found 
it ajar, pushed it open and approached her. 

All her self-possession returned to her. Her 
one object seemed to have been to get him 
here. That accomplished she felt perfect 
confidence that she would know just what to 
do. ‘“‘ Good-evening,” she said. 

“Ah, it’s you, Miss Gerard,” he answered 
in a tone of relief. He came to a halt before 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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Do you. know why the French women are 





t dressed women in the world? They 
always have their corsets made to order 
as they do their gowns. 


correctly fitting corset is the foundation of smart dressing. The 
simplest fabrics, the most inexpensive materials lend an air of 
grace and refinement over_a well modeled figure. _ No matter 
if it be the home dress or the most elaborate costeime, the first 
and final word which proclaims a woman well or ill-dressed—which stamps 
the individuality of her appéarance—is her corset. 

Each individual figure compels individual attention and this can only 
be given ‘in a made-to-order corset in the same way and by the same 
methods as the best and most desirable effects are obtained in the other 
made-to-order garments. 


Two million American women have attested the worth of 


Spirella Corsets 


The secret of the success of the Spirella corset is flexibility—the fact 
that it can be laundered at home the same as any other washable gar- 
removing the stays, and also that the models are created in 
modes, The Spirella boning is patented and not. “used in 
any other corset. It is made of the finest obtainable spring steel wire ; 
it is impervious to moisture and guaranteed against rust or breakage ; ; it 
is impossible for it to get out of shape and its resiliency permits a graceful 
yielding to every movement of the body. In addition to these features, 
not obtainable in other corsets, the Spirella Corset is made to order. 


They are Not Sold in Stores 


and never will be. The best corset service can only be given by trained 








Corsetieres in the seclusion of your home. These Corsetieres are located . 


in all parts of the United States, and in fifty leading cities is main- 
tained a Spirella Corset shop. Our Coisetieres are all experts, graduates 
of our own school of instruction. They are first especially selected as 
being adapted to the profession, and are taught every detail of the 
designing, making and fitting. A\ll of the actual work’ of the designing 
and making i is done at our principal establishment at Meadville, Pa., where 


each corset is made to order and is given careful investigation before’ 


going out: The corset is then fitted to the customer in her home, and 
we believe that-every—woman will appreciate what it means to get her 
corset on right the first time. This can only be ace shed satisfactorily 
by a trained Corsetiere and this is what the Spirella corset. er 
We have an establishment in Letchworth, E id, a 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, and we have coneepéuden in all” 
great fashion centers of Europe, who keep us informed as to | e latest 







models in corsets. A woman who buys a Spirella | cotset t knows om she . 


gets style, comfort and durability. 

Literature showing different models will tell you the Bee worth 
knowing about corsets. We shall be glad also, wi ut any obligation 
on your part, to send one of our Corsetieres to your $ 


you models as well as to explain the various Spine: eis 
the Sous, corset. aces, Depts a9 
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: Make your 
windows attractive 


he The freshest, daintiest 
curtain stuffs will look 
| cheap and inartistic if your 
©} window shades are cracked 
>» and wrinkled. 
Brenlin, the ew window 
shade material,always hangs 
straight and smooth. 


BRENLIN | 


Window Shades 


Won’t Crack 
Won’t Fade 


Unlike ordinary window shades, 


eT, 


clay ‘‘filling’’ of any kind. It is the 


















cracksand falls out, leaving unsightly 
streaks and pinholes. Brenlin will 
not crack, wrinkle or fade and yet 
really shades. 

The wearing qualities of Brenlin 
make it the most economical shade 
Sor you to buy. 


Write today for this book 


and samples 


This book con- 
tains valuable 
suggestions 
on the_ artistic 
treatinent of 
windows—and 
shows actual 
samples of 
Brenlin in all 
colors and in 
Brenlin Du- 
plex. Write for 
it today. 
Chas. W. 
Breneman & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading 


PO AE << ae 
Cineinnati, Ohio 


Brenlin is made without chalk or ZB 


‘filling’? in ordinary shades that i, 









We 
Sell at 


Prices 


CA male ostrich feathers have 
life, lustre, strength and beauty not 
found in other feather goods. They re- 
tain their curl and wear for years. 

We raise our own ostriches. We 
pluck the plumes, dye, curl and manu- 
facture them in our factory on our Farm. 


Money returned if not pleased. 


CAWSTON 
OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


7 FIRST PRIZES 


at World’s Expositions 


OMAHA PARIS’ BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 
PORTLAND JAMESTOWN SEATTLE 


Your Old Feathers Valuable 


Our Repair Department is operated by the 
same skilled workers whomake our new plumes. 
By adding some of the famous Cawston stock 
your old Tethers can be made to look almost 
ike new. Send us yourfeathersand wewill gi 
you our idea of what is best to do with them 
without charge, and if you decide not to have 
work done we will return to you express paid. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
P.O.Box 4, South Pasadena, California 








Producers 











WEDDING= 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest st ~ bo uality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
Mu 00 Visi Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
THE EST. K P , 181 N. Tremont St. St., Boston, 


INVITATIONS 








HER HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


her and continued to stand there with an 
expectant air that piqued her. 

““May I ask,” she said, “what you have 
come rad and for what you are waiting?” 

“Certainly. I came because I thought it 
possible that a lady, alone in the dark in a 
strange country, might need my ,Protection. 
For the same reason I am waiting.” 

This was not an answer calculated to soften 
the defiance of the girl’s present mood. It 
was much too impersonal. It made the fact 
too evident that he had acted for the satis- 
faction of the ideal of himself, and with only 
a quite incidental thought of her. 

“*T don’t need your protection, Mr. Lothian,” 
she said. “I’ve never been afraid of being 
alone in the dark or in the light, in this 
country or in any other.” 

‘Then you wish me to leave you?” 

“T wish you to do exactly as you choose.” 

“T have no choice other than your wish in 
the matter.” 

“Is that sincere, or is it a figure of speech?” 

“Iti is quite sincere.’ 

“‘Then my wish is that you sit down and 
talk a while. The evening is lovely. Mrs. 
Lawrence has gone to bed with a headache. 
There is nothing to interest me at the hotel, 
and it would interest me to get at your point 
of view on some things. Will you?” 

“ Assuredly,”” answered Lothian. 


8388 He was about to sit down at her side 
when she rose. ‘Since it’s the desirable that 
we’re in search of, and I am to be the judge 
of that, let us go to the other bench, which 
is nearer the water.” 

She led the way and he followed her. When 
they reached the water’s edge Enid sat down 
on one end of the bench, and Lothian seated 
himself at the other end without speaking. 
Obviously the initiative was still to be left to 
her. It was what she desired and intended, 
but in order to see if she could not force him 
to speak first she remained silent also. 

They sat thus along time. Why did not the 
man say something? How long was he going 
tobe dumb? She felt quite equal to the situa- 
tion, but she had a fancy to make him speak 
first. Time passed, however, and he neither 
spoke nor moved. She foresaw that she 
would have to give in, but in order to give 
the period some rational limit she determined 
that if he had not broken the silence by the 
time the waves from the little steamer, now 
lessening in the distance, had reached the 
shore, she would then speak—not until then, 
however, she assured herself haughtily. It 
seemed a long while before the waves, with a 
soft, lingering swish, rushed in and broke in 
foam and bubbles at her feet. 

The time had come. It required an effort 
to make the plunge, but she made it. ‘ Your 
thoughts must be interesting,”’ she said. 

“They are—to me, at least.” 

“They would probably be so to me also. I 
am very easily amused.” 

“T did not say that they were amusing.” 

“Shall I undertake to tell you some of 
them?” She expected some protest, but he 
made none. “It may amuse you,” with the 
flippancy that she knew provoked him, “to 
hear that I recognize the fact that you dis- 
approve of me. My really good rowing offends 
your taste. My going out for a walk alone and 
remaining until dark shocks you, and my invit- 
ing you to share my darkness and loneliness 
appears to you positively dreadful.” 

The only answer Lothian made was a low 
but guarded laugh. 

““Why do you laugh?” she asked abruptly. 

“In order that I may not again make myself 
liable to the charge of being uncomplimentary. 
Isn’t it the part of politeness to laugh when 
some one is trying to amuse you?” 

Enid felt acutely vexed. She would have 
liked him to show himself disconcerted by 
these strange conditions; instead, he was, she 
felt certain, less embarrassed by them than she 
was. Suddenly she sprang to her feet. 

““Come,”’ she said, “I am tired of sitting 
still. I’m going to row you out on the lake, 
and we’ll come back in time to see the moon 
rise behind the Sasso di Ferro; that’s what 
I’ve been waiting for.” 


V 


WHEN she stepped down to the water’s 
edge and began to unfasten the boat that 
lay there he could do nothing but follow and 
assist her. 

“Let me row,” he said; “I will take you 
down to the hotel, and you can watch the 
moon rise from there.” 

‘“No, thank you; I will row myself,” she 
said, stepping into the boat and taking up the 
oars; “and I will not go to the hotel. I want 
to see the moon rise from that exact spot 
where we’ve been sitting.” 

He had followed her into the boat and now 
sat facing her. ‘‘ You are sure Mrs. Lawrence 
will not miss you?” he asked with an air of 
lingering protest. 

“*T am sure that she has put her headache to 
sleep and will not make a sign till morning.” 

So saying she raised her beautiful arms, and, 
taking off her white hat with its drooping 
plume, tossed it carelessly on to the seat at 
Lothian’s side. Her small, dark head rose up 
daintily before his eyes as she bent to the oars 
and the boat shot out into the lake. 

A few moments passed in silence. She 
perceived that he was watching her and with 
admiration. 

“Not bad rowing for a woman, is it?” she 
said presently. 

““Excuse me—I was just then thinking it 
would not be bad for a man.’ 

“That is to say, it is bad for a woman. I 
understand,” she said as they skimmed the 
placid water, each moment bearing them 
nearer to the freedom of the open, unwatched 
spaces that lay ’twixt lake and stars. 

“Oh, it’s well done, beyond a doubt,” said 
Lothian with an air of concession; “and, I 
suppose, if a woman is to do it at all she’d 
better do it well.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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Everywhere, the Standard for Baby 


Stork Sheeting is the only satisfactory waterproof fabric for baby, the sick room 


and all household uses. 


Contains no rubber, white, dainty, pliable, durable. Will 


not harden or crack. Easily cleansed. Will not chafe or sweat the tenderest skin. 


By the yard—36 inches wide, light and heavy weights, $1.00. 
54 inches wide, heavy weight only, $1.50. 


Stork Pants. 


Made from Stork Sheeting. 


Button over regular diaper. No 


pins required. Drawstring in back prevents slipping down. Keep Baby’s clothes 


dry and sweet and save washing. 


50c. per garment. 


Stork Baby Shoes are the daintiest and prettiest baby shoes obtainable. 
Scientifically made from the best materials on lasts shaped like normal babies’ 


feet—right and left. 
and pliable throughout. 
Sizes 0; 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


The soft leather insoles and soles make the shoes soft 
All the popular leathers and colors. 
Per pair, 50c. to $1.50. 


Over 100 styles. 


Get the Genuine 


The word STORK is our registered trademark and 
exclusive property. The high grade of our products 
and their world-wide popularity have made STORK 
the ‘“buy word”? for anything for Baby, and it is often 
applied to infants’ goods indiscriminately—by dealers 
as well as the public. The result is that many times 


inferior imitations are sold, with or without intent, as 
STORK goods. 

Be sure you get the genuine. Insist on seeing the 
word STORK or one of the trademarks shown below. 
If your dealer does not carry our line, we will mail 
goods to you upon receipt of price. 


FREE for your dealer’s name: A baby’s sponge bag made of STORK 
SHEETING, and descriptive booklet. Ask for STORK BABY SHOE 
catalog, showing shoes in actual colors. The finest shoe book printed. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 1K., Boston, Mass. 


Also makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, Stork Catchall Bibs and Baby things. 








STORK 


ein & BABY SHOE 
) 2 .U.'S. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S 
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ONE DROP OF 


~ 3 "IN-ONE 


will go farther and do more than a whole bot- 
tle of inferior oil. 3 in One oils, cleans and 
polishes, prevents rust. The first and only 
lubricating oil for sewing machines, clocks, 
watches, typewriters, bicycles, talking ma- 
chines, roller skates, fishing rods. Best prep- 
aration for cleaning and polishing furniture. 
Only gun oil recommended by all leading fire- 
arm makers. Can’t gum or soil or dry out 





quickly—contains noacid. rocts., 25 cts.and 





50 cts. sizes. Library Slip with every bottle. 
Adis) CaN 
FOR 4 


FREE generous | 

sample and 
Dictionary — both free. 
Write for them. 


y 3 in One Oil Co, 


41 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 














Instruction Book 


And Wood 


Fisihing Samples F REE 


Here’s the best book ever pub- 
lished on artistic wood finishing, 
the work of famous experts, 
illustrated in 5 colors. Fora 
limited time only we will mail 
it free and pay postage to any- 
one interested in the latest and 
most artistic way of refinish- 
ing old furniture, woodwork 
and floors. We have ing this ad. 
sent a liberal supply of ask for Book 
free samples of L.H.F.—$5 A. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


and Under-Lac (better than shellac 


: Boal and varnish) 





















in answer- 








to all the leading 
dealers who handle 
paint for your use- 
If your dealer hasn’t 
samples send us his 
name and we will 
mail them to you 
f FREE. 

| 8.C.Johnsoné Son 


“ TheWoodFinish- 

ing Authorities” 
UNIQUE rea cin cates pecan, enon, corer. 
POSTCARD 


oprer, 
dolls and dolls’ furniture, dating from 
40c, Per gross, $4.00. Miss Anne F. Lovett, Beverly, Mass. 








1715 to 1833. . Set of 12, hand colored, 








Eastwood Sandal 
Children’s 


Sizes 4 to 8 


$4 








An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “going barefoot” without the 
scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to 


expand naturally 
and are a grateful relief to children whose feet 
have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They 
relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks—just smooth, clean, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 


Made over the celebrated 
Eastwood Lasts 
Shipped to any address in the U. S., all charges prepaid 
upon receipt of price as follows: Children’ Ss sizes 4 to 8, a 1.00 
per pair; 9 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.60. Larger sizes are also 
made for women and boys, 3to 5, $2.00. Men's, 6to 10, $2.50. 


Our illustrated catalogue of latest styles in shoes and 
stockings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 2245, Ma" Fty. 


















> Pesit, freight prepaid. DON 
using the bicycle 10 days. 


of prices and marvelous new offers. 


TR. 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de- 
T PAY 


if you are not satisfied after 


DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from any- 
one at any price until you receive our lat- 


est art catalogs illustrating every kind 
of bicycle, and have learned our unheard 


ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal andevery- 

thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
oaster - Brake rear 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-161, CHICAGO 










Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and 
strong, also describes 


Glascock’s Baby Walker 
Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 
amused and mother relieved of his care. 
4@- Write for this free book 

Glascock Bros. Mig. Co. 
600 State Street 





OLD CARPETS 


N.VW. RUG CO. 65 EAST SOW ST.N.Y 
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This_ M. 


LOCKETS 











ark 
on Inside 


Present Fashion Tendencies in 
Jewelry indicate that Lockets 
are more in vogue than ever. 


But the Locket has a place inde- 
pendent of fad or fashion. Its mission 
is to guard some precious memento 
or the still more cherished treasures 
of memory. That is why the Locket 
is sure to be “Always in style.” 


W &H 


are designed to endure—to gather 
value with the passing years. 

Such an ideal calls for something besides 
construction. For this reason be sure that 
the little W. & H. Co. heart trade mark is 
stamped on the inside of the locket you buy. 

It is your guaranty of workmanship that 
is flawless —that the design is one of perma- 
nent beauty. 

Examine the locket illustrated above, 
No. 9421, also, others of equally attractive 
design. Your jeweler will be glad to show 
you if you will call. 


WIGHTMAN & HOUGH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Six McCallum Stockings 
** Through My Lady’s Ring” 
McCALLUM HOSIERY CO. 
i 
fw 















ADE of pure Italian and 

Japanese silk—rich and 
lustrous.. Yet rough lisle costs 
nearly as much. 


Ask your dealer for 
No. 113 or No. 122 in 
black—or No. 153 in 
white and colors. Hand 
embroidered _ styles of 
marked beauty at modest 
prices. 






Guarantee 
Envelope 


enclosing matched mend- 
ing silk with every pair. 


Booklet ‘‘ Through My 
Lady's Ring’’—a guide 
to quality and economy in 
purchasing silk hosiery, 
Free. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Largest Producers of = k Hosiery 


in the Wor 





» Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves painful, 
swollen, smarting, tender, nervous 
feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
ofcorns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease makes tight or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain relief for 
ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous 
and tired, aching feet. We have over 
.) 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
x “i-" everywhere, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 
4 tute. Sent by mail for 25c in stamps. 
a TRIAL PACKAGE 
“Ina , FRE sent by mail. Address, 


gee Aliens, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 





Allen’s Foot-Ease 
3 








HER- HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


He spoke with a frankness and lack of 
constraint that she had not seen in him before. 
Already she felt that she had miade him less 
conventional. If she cou’d only improve this 
opportunity when she had him all to her- 
self, and see the natural man for once, how 
interesting it would be! 

“That seems only reasonable,’ she re- 
sponded; ‘‘since I do so many things that a 
woman ought not to do I might at least have 
credit for doing them well.” 

“T willingly give you that,” he said frankly. 


923$3 Enid was feeling strongly exhilarated— 
even gay. She realized that this hour must be 
made the most of. She felt sure that this man, 
with his habitual self-control, and his pride in 
the power of it, would hardly allow her such 
another chance as this. As she swung back on 
her oars, now full of keen joy in the beauty of 
the night, and the companionship in which she 
saw and felt it, she turned her face up as if ina 
sort of rapturous salute to sky and stars. 

“Oh, how I love it!’ she cried, lowering her 
head and bending forward. toward him for 
another sweeping stroke. ‘“ Don’t you?” 

“T do,” he said coolly—too coolly, she 
thought. 

“Tt is beautiful, isn’t it?’ she asked, leaning 
back on her oars. 

“Tt is,’ he said in the same tone as before. 

““Am I?” she said audaciously, her face 
reaching close to his as her arms strained 
wide with her forward swing at the oars. 

“You are,” he said in a tone still unchanged. 

Enid laughed. “It’s very hard to startle 
you into a compliment,”’ she said; ‘‘but, do 
you know, that’s the one thing that I find 
interesting about you. Men are usually so 
dense in paying compliments. A woman who 
has any good looks at all has to learn all sorts 
of tricks to protect herself. I remember,’ she 
added with another gay laugh, ‘‘one man—a 
little ogre of a college professor—whom I had 
only tolerated in order to save myself the 
trouble of reading all the new books; he read 
everything and gave it to me in a nutshell 
edition. One night I was sitting on the porch 
with him in the moonlight, and he had the 
presumption to tell me that my face was not 
beautiful—it was beauty itself; he accom- 
panied the announcement with the request 
that I turn full to the moonlight that he might 
look upon my loveliness. I turned, as desired, 
and this is what he saw.”’ 

As she bent toward Lothian on a forward 
stroke her features were twisted into a con- 
tortion that made them almost hideous. He 
drew back with a movement of repulsion. 


Sass “Did I frighten you?” she said, advanc- 
ing toward him on the next stroke, her lovely 
face itself again as she smiled enchantingly. 

“T believe you did,” he said coldly, ‘‘though 
not as you imagine, perhaps.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you wish an honest answer ?”’ 

““Of course I do.” 

“Tt was a moral, not a physical, sense of 
alarm that I felt.” 

““Now what do you mean by that?” 

“You would not understand the feeling, 
I suppose. However, since you ask me to 
explain: that man had fallen in love with you, 
had he not?” 

‘*Certainly; there was his presumption. I 
wanted to punish him.” 

““Yet I understood you to say or imply that 
you saw a great deal of him.”’ 

“Only to get tips about the books people 
were talking of,’’ she explained in earnest 
extenuation of her conduct. 

**And while you were making a convenience 
of him he was falling in love with you.” 

“But he had no right to! How dared he!” 

“Tt is not the habit of love to dally with 
permits. Love makes its own right-of-way. 
You saw the man loved you, and yet you chose 
a rude and cruel way of dealing with the 
fact, when you might have chosen a kind and 
womanly one.” 

This rebuke stung Enid to the quick. Had 
it come from the lips of any other man she 
would have been enraged. As it was she felt 
a terrifying impulse tocry. It took all her 
power of self-control to keep back the tears 
that sprang to her eyes. As she was compelled 
to come near him in the motion of rowing 
her eyes were sedulously lowered and he could 
form no idea of what her silence meant. 

““You told me to speak frankly,’’ he pro- 
tested. ‘Forgive me if I have offended you.” 

“You did right,”’ she answered in a strained 
voice. ‘‘I see now what a shameful thing I 
did. Perhaps I am not so bad as you think 
me. Nobody has ever tried to teach me what 
real goodness is; but now that you have 
shown me this one thing in its true light I am 
sorry for it.” 

He had not seen her meek before—had 
never thought to see her so; and she was 
alluringly lovely in her penitence and her 
acceptance of his rebuke. 


9283 ‘‘When I see that man again,” she went 
on gently, “I'll ask his pardon, and I’ll try to 
atone for what I did by being kind to him all 
the rest of my life.” 

**Don’t be too kind,”’ answered Lothian, the 
smile on his face sounding in his voice. ‘‘That 
might be a greater cruelty than the original 
offense.” 

“Don’t laugh,” said Enid, “after you’ve 
shown me how abominable it was. I see it 
all now. Love means suffering. If he loved 
me he suffered. It must be agony to be 
treated with scorn by the one you love. I 
had never thought of that before. Oh, you’re 
perfectly right, Mr. Lothian. I was cruel and 
unwomanly.” 

Here was something which had by no means 
entered into Lothian’s calculations. Against 
Enid as he had hitherto known her he was 
armed. But now he was confronted with a 
phase of her nature which showed the problem 
to be more complicated than he had believed 
it, especially as it was impossible to doubt the 
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here is the largest. EXCLUSIVELY 


WEARING APPAREL CATA. | 
LOGUE issued in NewYork City. It | 


contains over 2,000 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and descriptions of the 
latest BROADWAY and 
FIFTH AVENUE styles in— 


Ladies’ Suits Ladies’ Skirts 

Ladies’ Dresses Ladies’ Waists 

Ladies’ Coats 

Misses’ and Children’s Wear 

Ladies’ Lingerie 

Hosiery 

Colored Petticoats 

Corsets 

Sweaters 

Neckwear 

Underwear 

Shoes 

Gloves 

Millinery Baby Clothes 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishings 


It explains fully why WE 


HAVE YOU ACOPY OF THIS CATALOGUE ? 
IT IS FREE—Write for it TODAY 


Our Beautiful Catalogue illustrated | We pay all mail or express 
charges to your town no matter 
where you live—no matter how 
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large or how small your 
order may be. 























We positively guar- 
antee satis- 
faction in 
everything ° 
that you buy 
from us and if 
your purchase 
should prove un- 
satisfactory youmay 
return it to us—trans- 
portation charges at 
our expense—and we 
will at once refund your 








































































PAY ALL MAIL AND 
ALLEXPRESS CHARGES. 





MAIL OR . i 
Do not fail to write TO- EXPRESS Read the detailed de- 
DAY for a copy of this au- CHARGES | scriptions of the dainty 


WE PAY ALL 







money. 











thentic Fashion Book of 
the latest New York Styles. 


Sent FREE to any address 


upon application. 


ye 


DESCRIPTIONS OF WAISTS ILLUSTRATED 


No.2 L 25. Dainty Peasant Style of White Lawn Waist 
designed with the popular Dutch neck and three- 
quarter length sleeves. Has a beautiful broad panel 
of openwork and raised embroidery at front outlined 
on either side by clusters of narrow tucks. Wide 
graduated plaits give desirable broad Gibson effect. 
Sleeves over shoulders, from neck to cuffs, trimmed 
with embroidery to match front panel. Armenian 
thread lace insertion also from collar to cuff, and 
forming the dainty cuffs and the trimming at the 
neck. Two clusters of narrow plaits at back 
where the waist closes invisibly. An exceptionally 
dainty model and a wonderful value at the price 
asked. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Our $1 00 
special price, mail or express charges paid by us. e 


No. 2 L 26. Charming Combination Sailor and Peasant Style 
of Summer Waist made from that celebrated imported 
fabric—Japonika silk. Has the lustrous appearance 
of pure silk but is really a combination of silk and 
cotton beautifully woven—cool for summer wear, and 
will wash as well as pure linen. Comes in black with 
white hairline stripes, navy blue with white hairline 
stripes or white with black hairline stripes. Effective 
sailor collar inlaid with plain material to match; 
cuffs of the short kimono sleeves match collar. 
Buttons through at front. Tie at neck of plain color 
self material. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. $ 1 48 
Price, mail or express charges paid by us . . . ° 





Write 
today for a copy 
of 





our Free Catalogue 
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NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 
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No.2L27. This Beautiful Allover Embroidery Waist in the 
correct Peasant style is one of the greatest values we have 
ever shown. The embroidery itself is an effective open- 
work and raised design. The Peasant style is formed 
by the edges of the embroidered flounce arranged over 
the shoulder with an insertion of cluny lace pte 
from collar to cuff. The low Dutch neck and the cuffs 
areof exquisite clunylace and waist is designed with the 
popular low Dutch neck. Waist is exactly the same 
front and back, the same beautiful embroidery being 
used in designing the entire garment. Buttons at back. 
White only, sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Our 1.00 
special price, mail or express charges paid by us. . $ ° 
No. 2 L 28. Sheer White Lawn Waist, artistically designed 
in clusters of tucks and trimmed in the popular Peasant 
style with broad insertions of heavy cluny lace and col- 
oredembroidery. The broad colored embroidery bands 
trim the waist at the front, collar and cuffs and help to 
form the Peasant style, extending from eollar to cuffs 
over shoulders. These bands are outlined on either side 
by broad bands of the heavycluny lace. Twocluny lace 
insertions at back where the waist is laid in the same 
clusters of dainty pin tucks. Comes in white with the 
embroidery in blue on white, or in white. with the em- , 
broidery in the popular, rich coral shade on white. State 
colordesired when ordering. Sizes32to44 bust 1 98 
measure. Price, mail or express charges paid by us. $ ° 
No.2L29. Another Pretty Peasant Style of White Lawn Waist 
made with low Dutch neck and three-quarter length 
sleeves. Exquisite yoke of baby Irish insertion. Waist 
laid in dainty clusters of tucks front and back alike 
while one inch cluny lace insertions trim the front and 
extend from neck to cuff, giving the correct and popular 
Peasant effect. This is a waist that would retail any- 
where for $1.50. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. $1 00 
e 











Our special price, mail or express charges paid by us. 












O We have 
no branch houses. 






employ no agents. 
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—“It must be 








walityy 


if you want absolutely 
the best” 


French Soups 
Broths for Invalids 
Potted Beef 
French Entrées 
Pates Truffled 
Plum Pudding 
Custard Sauce 
Punch Sauce 


‘*Made in the Cleanest 
Kitchens in Existence”’ 









In packages convenient for 


any sized family 
HEAT & EAT 


FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 
FOOD CO. 


Jersey City,N.J. 


Members of the 
Association for 
Promotion of Purity 
in Food Products. 
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Ei a tL 2s Bae. enema | 





sae ati pe (Ruth 
Ellen Smith, of Wenatchee, 


Washington) was put on 


Eskay’s Food 


She has always bs een as robust and healthy 
as her picture, at 41/2 years, shows her to be: 
P Eskay’s Food, added 
to fresh cow's milk, 
makes the ideal substi- 
tute for mother’s milk 
—it more than satishes, 
it nourishes and sup- 
plies all the elements 
necessary for baby’s 
perfect development. 
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on ne ORE EERE S 


G If your baby is not | 


thriving, write for a/» 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


of Eskay’s Food 
(ten feedings), 
also a copy of 
our helpful 
book, “How to 
Care for the 
Baby.” 


Or, ask your family 
doctor. about it or, 


do both. 








> Kline & Freach Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 


entlemen :— Please send free 10 fe:dings of 
Esha" s Food ‘and your helpful book for ae obey 
“How to Care for the Baby. 


= Name__ ce tae 
tl Street and Number ea Fv : 
City and State_ 
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DUSTY RAG 


“EVERYBODY IS PLAYINGIT,” for 
it’s the popular favorite everywhere. Be- 
coming more famous every day —“‘truly 
a hit.” Send toc for Dusty Rag and 


catalog of new selections. J. UFDERHEIDE, 
Pabl’r, 298 Unity , Ind. 
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HER HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


sincerity of the grave and now silent girl who 
sat facing him, plying her oars languidly as 
if tired. 

“Change places with me; take me home,” 
she said suddenly. 

He extended his hand to support her as 
they passed each other in the boat, and though 
her fingers just touched his he felt them 
tremble. When their positions were reversed— 
she being seated in the stern and he at the 
oars facing her—there seemed to come a 
coincident reversal of their moods. She was 
now the quiescent one and he the one to take 
the initiative. He had not turned the boat as 
she had requested, but was rowing steadily 
out. This fact she seemed not to have per- 
ceived as she sat far back on her cushions. 


%83 Fora while they glided on in silence. The 
darkness instead of deepening had lightened, 
for the moon, although invisible to them here, 
was at the full. He could see her better now, 
and as he rowed her silently along it seemed to 
him that the same consciousness was in both 
their hearts. With an instinct to get nearer 
to her—to probe this consciousness—he bent 
farther forward on his oars and the boat 
bounded along with an increased energy. 

“You are not taking me home!” she ex- 
claimed suddenly, a startled note in her voice. 
“Turn back, please.” 

“No! Let us go on and out!” he answered. 

“You must not! You must take me home,” 
she cried, with a sort of nervous pleading. 

Instantly he put about, making for the 
distant lights on land. 

The girl was sitting upright, her hands 
clasped about her knees in a strained attitude. 
So sitting she was nearer to him at each dip 
of the oars. Neither spoke. They could not 
read each other’s thoughts; but would these 
have surprised them? Each time he neared 
her he was thinking how small an effort it 
would take for him to reach her lips. She was 
thinking each time how easy, how sweet a 
thing it would be to throw her arms around 
that bare, brown throat and hold it close, so that 
she might not lose it any more. 

The minutes came and passed. The silence 
was unbroken. At every stroke of the oars 
the trouble in their hearts was quickened. 
Enid sat still and upright. Lothian seemed 
to be less guarded, for at every stroke his face 
appeared to come a little nearer hers. Now it 
was so close that his eyes seemed to burn into 
hers through the sweet darkness, bearing to 
her soul the message that his tight-shut lips 
withheld. But now again he had swung back 
from her, giving her the painful sense of how 
easy it was for her to lose him, to see him 
vanishing from herin the darkness. And when, 
as now, in this present, living, palpitating 
instant, he came back to her—his eyes, his 
lips, his throbbing heart reaching out toward 
her—she felt helpless before the power that 
wasin him. She dared not look and listen one 
second more. 

He saw her drop her face into her hands— 
saw that she was trembling. She saw nothing 
as, with the next forward stroke, he leaned 
toward her until his lips touched her lowered 
head. She felt her hair brushed lightly, felt 
a warm breath on her face. She did not move. 
She waited in intense suspense. But that 
poignant nearness did not come again, and 
soon the harsh sound of the boat upon the 
sand notified her that the shore was reached. 


$3 Enid got out quickly and moved up the 
bank. It was the place from which they had 
set out, the spot from which she had said she 
wished to see the moon rise. She stood still 
when she heard him coming toward her. He 
had made the boat fast, and now he was at 
her side. 

“What do you wish to do?” he asked in a 
strained tone. “Shall I take you home, or 
will you sit here and watch the moon rise? ”’ 

The suggestion of his first words decided her. 
“T told you, ’ she said in a strangely unfamiliar 
voice, ‘“‘that I wished to see the moon rise 
from ‘this exact spot.” 

As she spoke she moved to the bench at the 
water’s edge and sat down. He followed her 
and seated himself near her. The eyes of both 
were turned toward the water and the curved 
outline of the Sasso di Ferro opposite, which 
stood out sharply nowagainst the soft luminous- 
ness cast by the yet unseen moon behind it. 

The silence about them was profound. The 
water before them was still and smooth as 
glass. Behind them the world seemed wrapped 
in sleep. Enid’s arms were folded, and in- 
stinctively she pressed them closer to her 
breast, for there was a sound there that she 
dreaded might be heard. 

Suddenly—piercingly sweet and very near 
to them—there was an outburst of sound which 
made them both start as if guiltily. A night- 
ingale in the tree behind them was pouring out 
the heartbreak of its message to the night. 

Lothian drew a short, quick, audible breath. 

“Ah!” breathed Enid, as if she were giving 
forth the selfsame sigh. 

With a slow movement Lothian raised his 
arm and stretched it out along the back of the 
bench between them. She felt his eyes upon 
her, and, obeying their command, she turned 
and met them. There wasa slight motion of . 
the hand upon the top. She looked and saw 
it open as if expectantly. Still obeying the 
unspoken order which she read in those com- 
pelling eyes Enid laid her own arm also along 
the bench’s back, and the two hands melted 
into a clasp that seemed to make them one. 
The emotion that swept over her now was a 
thing so new to her, so faintly shadowed by 
anything that she had known or imagined 
before, that she was frightened by it. She 
dared not longer meet his eyes. With diffi- 
culty she turned her head and fixed her gaze 
upon the scene before her. In the same slow 
fashion the man turned also. The nightingale 
sang on. Their hands clung tighter. 

Then, as the eyes of both were fixed upon 
the black outline of the mountain that loomed 
opposite, its apex suddenly displayed a silver 
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This is what a lady told a 
merchant. Here is the one 
she selected this spring at 


VERY year,’’ 


That’s Wooltex! 





Find this label and you will be sure 
of satisfaction. 

Of course, you know that 
every Wooltex garment is 
guaranteed to give two full 
seasons’ satisfactory ‘wear. 
Where the Wooltex label 
appears on suit, coat or 
skirt, it means that gar- 
ment is made from pure 
wool or pure silk fabric. /  { 

The materials and the 
workmanship are of the 
best. The designs are 
beautiful and are sanc- 
tioned by Madame 
Savarie, the Paris fash- 
ion authority who is di- 
tector of the Wooltex 
Fashion Bureau. 


Wooltex suits, io ts $55. 


copy today. 


“One new Wooltex 
suit each year keeps 
me well dressed.” 


30 


she says, ‘‘I buy a — 
new Wooltex suit. By this inex- 
pensive plan I am always prepared 
for any occasion. With my latest pur- 
chase I need a dressy blouse, and then am ay 
properly dressed for church, for formal ~ (4 
calls, afternoon parties or the theatre.” tae 
** Last year’s garment answers per- a 
fectly for travelling, shopping and 
morning calls. In fact, after two 
seasons’ service these suits seem much too \ 
good for rainy-day wear or marketing; so | 
send them on to my Cousin, who says she is 
then the best-dressed girl in her town.”’ 


Wooltex skirts, $6 to $20. 


Many other beautiful models are shown in the 
Wooltex Book of Spring Fashions, No. 105. 
at the store that sells Wooltex or write to us for a Paris 


See this suit in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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A very pleasing effect in 

French serge or diagonal 
suitings, light or dark shades. 
It is lined with peau de cygne. 
The coat is charmingly trimmed 
with silk over se on revers, flap 
XK ee braided cuffs and 
y ack. Theskirtis pleated. $30 


Wooltex coats, $15 to $45. 


The H. Black Company 
Ask Designers and Makers 
Cleveland 














Coward 
Shoe 


~— Toe 





Extension Heel 


Support for Children’s Ankles 


Corrective support for weak ankles in this 
Special Coward Shoe, Extension heel and snug 
waist hold ankle and arch muscles in place; 
broad toe throws weight of body on ball of 
foot. Weak arch and ‘‘flat-foot,” are helped 
by this a Shoe. 
t Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Cotsiewen Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S.COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 











et F ireless 


—30 Days’ 


Range Free Trial 


Nowyou cangetaFireless Range—alliron and steel 
with aluminum utensils —a rea/ large, 
convenient, full sized stove, as high as 
other stoves. Cooks everylhing to de- 
lictousness without fuel. No watch- 
ing, no odors. Saves 80 per cent of 
fuel and time. 


Low Price to First Buyers 


The Perfection Fireless Range is an innovation— 
the latest in fireless cooking. For a limited time 
we offer a low, introductory price, direct from fac- 
tory—as low as asked for ordinary kinds. 

Get our free literature with Fireless Cook- 
\ ing recipes, then try this Steel 
Range for @ month at our risk. 
This is ¢he actual 
Fireless Range— 
you will be delight- 
ed with the princi- 
ple of the Perfec- 
tion’s Superior 
Construction when 
you know the 
facts. Write to-day 
for booklet and 
special price to 
quick buyers. 


Johnston-Slocum 
Company 


Box 216 
CARO, MICH. 
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Cheaper than wood — Lasts a Lifetime 


Stewart's Iron Fence for Homes, Churches, Schools, 








Agents wanted. Write for Liberal Offer. 





Cemeteries, grave lots, beautifies, protects, 


THE STEWART IBON 
WORKSCO.,Cincinnati 
169 page catalog free 













CLASS PINS 


and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. 
Either style with any three letters and 
oe += or . 3 colors $2 enamel, 

es ver, each, $ 
Silver Plated, 10c 


Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 











50 doz.; 
sane ase 00 ¢ dot. Send for free 
Catalog. Special phoma also made for any School or 


a8 BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 459, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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feat your old carpets 


te us. Weewill make 
them into beautiful rugs, and 
' return to you freight 
paid. A postal 
brings price list 
illustrated in 
colors, With 
ull par- 
® ticulars. 
- Ps Address, 


Allen Rug Weavine € Co., 960 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUNNYSIDE Shetland 
Pony Farm 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little pets forchildrencon- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Write for h 
pony Catalogue to 

MILNE BROS. 

600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Til. 
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of Pure 
Shetiand 
Ponies 
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_ tailored suits, waists, misses’ 





The ideal wash fabric for 
walking and evening gowns, 
coats, automobile wraps, 





and children’s frocks, etc. 


-Himalaya Cloth is the only fabric ever 
woven which exactly reproduces the 
rich Oriental Silks now so much in 
. vogue, 

This remarkable fabric has attained a 
popularity which is even greater than 
the higher priced silks which it is 
made to replace. 

It has a beautiful finish. Its texture is 
brilliant and possesses the softness of 
genuine silk. It launders perfectly, 
retains its freshness of appearance in- 
definitely,andcan be used foralmost any 
kind of Spring and Summer apparel, 
whether for day or evening. 

The durability and economy of 

imalaya Cloth are of 

vital importance to 
every woman. Its cost 
but a fraction of that of 
silk. 

Fifty beautiful shades 
and colors—27 inches 
wide, 29 cents a yard. 


Obtainable at 
All Leading Stores 


Be sure you see the name 

**Himalaya” on the selvage 

of every yard. If your dealer 

cannot supply you with the 
enuine, write us, giving 
is name. 


FRED. BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
725 Broadway 
New York City, N.Y. 


Ask to see “ Durbar Cloth”’ 
in the new lustrous finis 

and be sure you see the 
name “‘Durbar”’ on selvage. 














The“NATIONAL’ 
Maternity Skirt 


The“ NATIONAL” Ma- 
ternity Skirt makes pos- 
sible outdoor exercise 
fresh air, sunshine and 
health for the prospec- 
tive mother. It does 
away with the stay-at- 
home,the gloom and de- 
pressionof thematernity 
period, when brightness 
and cheerfulness are so 
essential. 

It avoids all compression 
and tightness and discomfort, 
all dangers of the ordinary 
skirt. It always gives a neat 
appearance, is very simple 
in its adjustment, can be worn 
after the maternity period, and 
each is a ‘*NATIONAL” 
skirt, America’s Standard for 
Style, Grace and Becoming- 
ness, 


$5.98 to $10. 


Every prospective mother 
should know of this wonder- 
ful garment, famous as t 
perfect maternity skirt. It is 
the first essential, the first 
necessary preparation for the 
maternity period. 


We guarantee you entire 
Satisfaction or we will re- 
Sund your money and pay 
express Charges both ways. 
Write today for the Booklet, 
sent free in a plain envelope. 




















National Cloak & Suit Co. Famous as the 
221 W. 25th St., New York Perfect Matcznity 
Skirt 











Royal Skirt Supporter 












(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


tip. Smail as a pearly scale at first it grad- 
ually grew larger before their watching eyes. 
It seemed as if the moon were there to time 
them—to mark these intense, effulgent mo- 
ments. It was a crescent now; and as 
breathlessly they watched its stealthy increase 
the tension of their souls grew greater. 

Enid felt the strong hand creeping nearer as 
it fastened a closer grasp upon her wrist. He 
drew her toward him urgently, compellingly, 
even while his fascinated gaze was fixed upon 
the moon, now rounding to its perfect orb. 

The strong hand drew her nearer still; but 
even while it drew her and she yielded their 
faces were yet turned toward the moon. 


9288 Suddenly the nightingale shrilled out a 
peal of melody that seemed a conscious salu- 
tation to the glory of the golden sphere which 
now swung free of the grim mountain’s clutch 
and floated in the steel-dark-blue above. 

It was as if the hour had struck. Moved by 
one impulse they turned and looked a deep, 
surrendering look into each other’s eyes. Their 
arms were fast about each other, their lips 
pressed close. The bird sang on. The man 
and woman did not move. Once she made a 
motion to free herself; but he moved his head 
in negation and drew her closer, pressing tighter 
still his lips to hers. Her answer was to tighten, 
too, the clinging of her arms, and to lean her 
trembling body more wholly upon his. 

When at last that tranced kiss was over he 
did not loose the pressure of his arms, but, 
with his lips still almost touching hers, and his 
dark and troubled eyes resting on her almost 
like a touch, he said: 

“Marry me! You will! You must! You 
have!” 

“Ah, yes!” she breathed, “‘I have.” 

The fierceness of his claim upon her met in 
her a rapturous acquiescence, a lavish sur- 
render. She felt that life would be too short 
to prove to him how wholly she was his, and 
with the plaintiveness of a self-accusing child 
she said: 

“T have been wrong and willful all my life. 
But oh! my dearest, you shall see how changed 
Iam forthe future. You will only have to tell 
me what to do, and I will do it—what to be, 
and I will be it. I can and I will make myself 
all over again for you.” 


CONTINUED IN THE JOURNAL FOR MAY 15 





UNDER THE 
MULBERRY TREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


** As you please, sir,’ said Martha; “but if 
you want her to think it’s Jenkins you must 
put it down with a clatter. It takes.a man to 
be clumsy.” 

The Boy walked over to the window. The 
oe gd tree was not visible from the kitchen 
table. 

“‘Don’t go there, Mr. Guy!” cried Martha. 
“Miss Christobel will see you, sir. This 
window and the pantry show from the garden. 
If you want to ’ave a look at her go through 
that door into the storeroom. The Venetian 
blind is always down in there. There is one 
crack through which I e 

Martha stopped short, disconcerted. 

‘*One crack through which you think I could 
see? Thank you, Martha,” said the Boy 
readily. ‘‘Hurry up with the tray.” 

He went into the storeroom, found Martha’s 
chink and realized exactly what had been the ex- 
tent of Martha’s view during the last two days. 

Then he bent his hungry young eyes on 
Christobel. 

She was seated in a garden chair, her back 
‘to the house, her face toward the postern gate 
in the old red wall at the bottom of the garden. 
The rustic table upon which he would soon de- 
posit the tea-tray was slightly behind and to 
the left of her. The sun shone through the 
mulberry leaves, glinting on the pure white- 
ness of her gown. She leaned her beautiful 
head back wearily. Her whole attitude be- 
tokened fatigue. He could not see her face, 
but he felt sure her eyes were open, and he 
knew her eyes were on the gate. 

The Boy’s lips moved. ‘“Christobel,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ Christobel—beloved!” 

She was waiting; and he knew she was 
waiting for him. 

Presently he dropped the lath of the Vene- 
tian blind and turned to go. But first he took 
out his pocketbook and fastened the lath which 
lifted most easily to those above and below it 
with;halfpenny stamps. He knew old Martha 
would take a hint from him. There must be 
no eyes on the mulberry tree today. 





2383 In the kitchen the tray was ready; tea 
freshly made, thin bread and butter, lettuce 
sandwiches, hot buttered toast in perfection, 


ANY of our friends write us 
that they are buttering the 
Educator Wafer and serving 

it in place of bread, rolls and biscuit. 
They say it is infinitely more delicious 
and convenient. 


Try this treat yourself—you’ll enjoy it. 
The rich, slightly salty butter flavor blends per- 
fectly with the natural, nut-like sweetness of the 
whole wheat, giving to the Wafer a unique, 
exquisite and gratifying taste to be found in 
no other cracker or food. 


But the thin, crisp and delicate entire wheat 
Wafer is just one of twenty Educator 
Crackers, each a supremely wholesome 
food of deliciously appetizing flavor. 


There’s an Educator to suit every 
cracker taste and need. There’s one 
for yours. 


Your dealer sells Educator Crackers. 
If he hasn’t the Wafer and the other 
varieties you desire, write to us. 


Better write to us anyhow; you 
need and we want you to have 
our complete catalogue. 


Send 10c in stamps 
for large trial box 
of Wafers. 


Is there a little one in your home? 
Send name and we’ll mail him (or 
her) our clever and interesting fairy 
book, ‘‘Dorothy and Polly,’’ free. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 


206 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Try This Test in a 
““Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Utensil 


“Tomatoes 


oan 





Cook to dryness in aipeinan 29% one pint of to- 
matoes. Then over alow fire, BURN THE TO- 
MATOES IN THE PAN TEN MINUTES. 
After which, pour in boiling water, increase 
the amount of heat applied, boil a few minutes 
and clean out with a wooden spoon. THE 
UTENSIL WILL REMAIN UNINJURED. 


ECAUSE Aluminum heats quicker and re- 
B tains heat longer than other materials of 
which cooking utensils are made, you can 
save at least five minutes’ cooking each meail— 
90 hours off your year’s fuel bill. “‘Wear-Ever”’ 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils save food too, and 
expense for replacing utensils worn out or burnt 
out. They are practically pid aren *“Wear- 
Ever” ware cannot rust, is unaffected by fire, is 
strong, light to handle and most durable. With 
aluminum there is no danger of poisonous com- 
pounds forming with acid fruits or foods. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “‘Wear-Ever.” 
Ask your dealer for ‘“‘Wear-Ever”’ Utensils. If 
he cannot supply you with ““‘Wear-Ever”’ ware, 
the one-quart saucepan pictured above will be 
sent you prepaid if you will enclose us 30c. in 
stamps (Canadian stamps accepted). 
Always look for the“\Wear-Ever” trade-mark 
on the bottom of every utensil. It is your 
guarantee of safety, saving and service. 
Write for Free Booklet, The ‘‘ W’ear-#ver'’ Kitchen 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
No. 12 10th St., New Kensington, Pa., or 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto 





WEAR-EVER Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
= No. 12 10th Street, 
s New Kensington, Pa. 
= Please send me prepaid, sar 
ease send me prepaid, sam- 
T. ACU. Co. ple “*Wear-Ever” Saucepan, 
= for which I enclose 15 two- 
a cent stamps (30 cents) —money 
to be refunded if test is not 
TRADE MARK satisfactory. 
Name > 
Address 
My dealer’s name 
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a Our New Style Book Free 


T illustrates over 300 pieces of | 

the best examples of Arts & 
Crafts Furniturethat hasbeen made } 

4 for modern use by experienced, 
painstaking Holland-Dutch Artists and Crafts- 
men, who use their hearts, heads and hands, and 
impart an individuality and superiority toevery | 
piece which bears our branded Trade Mark. 
i This is our guarantee of excellency, and your means of iden- 
} tification. The Style Book also gives an instructive and 
interesting history of this charming style since the 15th 
Century, and contains color plates of Arts & Crafts interiors, 
showing beautiful and harmonious effects that can be ob- 
tained for a small expenditure. 

If your local dealer does not sell our goods, send us 
his name and we will send you the address of our Asso- 
ciate Distributor nearest to you. 

Charles P. Limbert Company 
| Holland, Mich. Dept.L Grand Rapids, Mich, 





























IT 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Now you can get away from con- 
ventional patterns and rest your 
eyes on cuttings of fresh charm. 
23 to a store where you can get 









(an == points the name) 

See the new Prima Donna or the beau- 
tiful Wild Rose design, delicate in tracery 
and beautiful as the wild rose itself—and 
patented. Know that you'll so¢ see these 
designs imitated. Write for illustrated 
book—many pieces at fopular prices. 

















UNDER THE 
MULBERRY TREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


“Jenkins?’”’ she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,’”’ replied the Boy, in excel- 
lent imitation of the meek tones of Jenkins. 

“Should any one call this afternoon, Jenkins, 
please remember that I am not ‘at home.’”’ 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!” said the Boy. 

Then she turned—and her face was all and 
more than all he had hoped it might be. 

“Oh, Boy!” she said. ‘‘Oh, Boy dear!” 


93 After that it was a very happy tea. 
Neither had been quite natural, nor had they 
been really true to themselves, the day before; 
so the delight of meeting seemed to follow a 
longer parting than the actual twenty-four 
hours. The Boy’s brown eyes rested in ten- 
derness on the hand that filled his cup, and she 
did not say “Don’t”; she merely smiled 
indulgently and added the cream and sugar 
slowly, as if to let him do what he willed. 

The hum of bees was in the garden, a sense 
of youth was in the air. The sunbearhs 
danced among the mulberry leaves. 

The Boy insisted upon carrying back the 
tray, to do away at once with the possibility 
of interruption from Jenkins. Then he drew 
their chairs into the deeper shade of the mul- 
berry tree, a corner invisible from all windows. 
The Boy had learned a lesson while looking 
through the storeroom blind. 

Then they sat and talked in calm content. 
It did not seem to matter much of what they 
spoke, so long as they could lie back, facing 
one another, each listening to the voice which 
held so much more of meaning in it than the 
mere words it uttered, each looking into the 
eyes now become clear windows through 
which shone the soul. 

Suddenly the Boy said: ‘‘How silly we 
were, the other day, to talk of the relative 
ages of our bodies. What do they matter? 
Our souls are the real you and I. And our 
souls are always the same age. Some souls 
are old—old from the first. I have séei. an old 
soul look out of the eyes of a little child; and 
I have seen a young soul dance in the eyes of 
an old, old woman. You and I; thank God, 
have young souls, Christobel, and we shall be 
eternally young.” 

He stretched his arms over his head in 
utter, joyful content with life. 


288 “Go on, Boy dear,” said Christobel. ‘I 
am not sure that I agree with you, but I like 
to hear you talk.” 

‘At first,’”’ he said, ‘‘our bodies are so baby- 
ish that our souls do not find them an ade- 
quate medium of expression. But, by-and-by, 
our bodies grow and develop: after which 
come the beautiful years of perfection—ten, 
twenty, thirty of them—when the young soul 
goes strong and gay through life, clad in the 
strong, gay young body. Then—gradually, 
gradually—the strong young soul, in its un- 
wearied, immortal youth, wears out the body. 
The body grows old, but not the soul. Noth- 
ing can age that; and when at last the body 
quite wears out the young soul breaks free 
and begins again. Youthful souls wear out 
their bodies quicker than old ones; just as a 
strong young boy romps through a suit of 
clothes sooner than a weakly old man. But 
there is always life more abundant, and a fuller 
life, furtheron. But the mating of souls is the 
all-important thing; and when young souls 
meet and mate what does it matter if there is 
a few years’ difference in the ages of their 
bodies? Their essential youthfulness will 
surmount all that.” 

Christobel looked at him, and truly for a 
moment the young soul in her leaped out to 
his in glad response. Then the other side of 
the question rose before her. 

“Ah, but, Boy dear,” she said, ‘the souls 
express themselves—their needs, their de- 
lights, their activities—through the bodies. 
And suppose one body in the soul-union is wear- 
ing out sooner than the other? That is hard 
on the other—hard on both. Boy—my Little 
Boy Blue—shall I tell you an awful secret? I 
suppose I sat too closely over my books at 
Girton; I suppose I was not sufficiently care- 
ful about good print or good light. Anyway, 
Boy dear—I have to use glasses when I read.” 
She looked wistfully into his bright eyes. ‘‘ You 
see? Already I am beginning to grow old.” 
Her sweet lips trembled. 


$2.98 In a moment he was kneeling by the arm 
of her chair, bending over her as he did on the 
first day, but as he did not do yesterday. Sud- 
denly she realized why she had felt so flat 
yesterday after he was gone. 

He lifted her hand and kissed it gently, 
back and palm. Then he parted the third 
finger from the rest with his own brown ones 
and held that against his warm young lips. 

She drew her hand slowly away, passed it 
over his hair, then let it fall upon her lap. 
She could not speak; she could not move; she 
could not send him away. She wanted him 
so—her Little Boy Blue of long ago. 

“Old, my beloved?” he said. “You old! 
Never! Always perfect—perfect tome. And 
why not wear glasses? Heaps of mere kids 
wear glasses, and wear them all the time. 
Only—how alarmingly clever you must look 
in spectacles, Christobel. It would terrify 
me now, but by-and-by it will make me feel 
proud. I think one would expect glasses to 
go with those awe-inspiring classical honors. 
With my barely respectable B. A. I daren’t 
lay claim to any outward marks of erudition.” 
Then, as she did not smile, but still gazed up at 
him wistfully, his look softened to still deeper 
tenderness. ‘‘ Dear eyes,’’ he murmured, “‘oh, 
dear, dear eyes,” and gently laid his lips on 
each in turn. : 

“Don’t,” she said, with a half sob. 
Boy, don’t! 
me.” 

“Kiss you!” he said, still bending over her. 
“Do you call that kissing?’’ Then he laughed, 
and the joyous love in his laughter wrung her 
heart. ‘‘Christobel, on the seventh day, when 


“Ah, 
You know you must not kiss 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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Keeping Trouble Out of the Kitchen 


Her pudding is bunt. When hurried and overworked, the woman in 
the kitchen is sure to have disasters. 


Cakes will “fall,” pies will bake unevenly, and puddings will burn. 
Everything that keeps trouble out of the kitchen helps woman’s work. 


J ELL- 


does that. It never burns. It doesn’t have to be cooked. 
It never goes wrong. It saves time as well as trouble. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. A package 
of Jell-O and a pint of boiling water are all that is needed. 

Jell-O desserts are pure and delicious, and beautiful in 
the seven different colors. 

Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

‘Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


The beautiful Recipe Book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, will be sent 
free to all who write and ask us for it. A splendid book. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Creamed 


Fish Chowder 


ECONOMICAL 





You will find 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


a revelation for making many dainty fish dishes. Really 
fresh. Codfish—cooked—mildly salted—a few hours after 
taken from the ocean— immediately packed in our new sani- 
tary parchment-lined—extra coated tins—no solder—no 
acid—no waste—no spoilage—ready for instant use. 


Grocers everywhere sell Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes — or send 10c. 
and a regular 10c. tin will be sent you. It costs us 18c. to do this, but we 
want every housewife to know Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes at once. 


10c. and 15c. sizes (Except in Far West) Book of Special Rec‘pes Free 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., Portland, Me., U.S. A. 

















Why YOU Need 
The“Domestic” Sink Stopper 


Placed overdrain hole it makes 
any sink watertight, furnishes 
a most convenient place to 
wash vegetables, dishes, starch 
clothes. Keeps sink clean and 
poisonous sewer gases out of 
the home. 

Insist on the “Domestic” 
because it is the only stopper 
with pin to prevent slipping 
and a perfectly flat top. Guar- 
anteed to Give Satisfaction. 

If your dealer doesn't handle it, send his name and 
25c to us for one. 
THE PINCHES NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. B 700 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices. Nocharge 
for my services. Registered Shopper. References. 


MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. 













‘| 15 
Pedestal Table 
With 45 inch top, round or square. 
With 54 inch top, $21.50. Three 
leaves, top and pedestal lock included. 
Choice of Eight Finishes —If ry tr! assem- 
bled the price elsewhere would be $42.00. — 
Shipped in finished sections, saving freight 
and expensive packing, from factory to you, 
saving all store expenses and profits. 
New “Big Six’’ Catalog Mailed Free 
Six money saving departments in our 
big catalog—Quarter Sawn White 
Mission Furniture, 
New ‘‘Willo-Weave” 
Furniture, Mission 
Lamps and Lighting 
Fixtures, Cluny Lace Curtains, 
etc. Write for it today to 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
516 Edwin St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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UPPOSE you gave a party — 
made two different freezers of 
ice cream—flavored one of 

them with Burnett’s Vanilla, the other 

with some other vanilla extract, then 
offered prizes for determining which 
cream was made with 


BURNETT’S 
VANILLA 


You'd have to give a prize to each guest. 
Every one instantly identifies Burnett’s by 
its superior, delicious flavor. 


Burnett's Vanilla is as superior to the usual kind of 
vanilla as ripe, mellow fruit is superior to hard, green 
fruit. It is made from the finest Mexican vanilla 


beans, blended and cured perfectly. 


Burnett’s is absolutely the best 
Vanilla extract made 


Burnett’s Vanilla costs more to 

make than any other vanilla but 

] costs you no more. Use it once 

and vs a never accept any 
ind. 


Write for Our Free 


Book of Recipes 


We have prepared an elaborate 
secipe book which gives fell par- 
ticulars as to how to get the very 
t results in ice-cream making. 
ention your grocer’s name and 
we will send it to you. 








Western 
Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


36 India Street, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 











For your new home, be sure 
to have a 


Tyden Locked 
Dining Table 


T REALLY pays to get a dining table 

that can be extended considerably when 
occasion demands. The Tyden Lock is 
a simple mechanism for closing the halves 
of a divided pedestal table snugly together 
after it has been used extended. The’ Tyden 
Lock, operated bya little lever just inside 
the top where it opens, closes the halves so 
that there is no disfiguring gap from the 
base of the pillar upwards. It also regu- 
lates the adding of extra leaves so that the 
top is always balanced over the pillar—it 
can not be extended too much on one side. 


This Tyden Lock is furnished on both 
the finest tables made and on most of the 
modest-priced makes. Regular dealers 
show it and endorse it for lasting service. 
We will gladly send a little guide to 


dining table purchasers—a book en- 
titled Tables Beautiful—upon request. 


Tyden Lock Adver- 
tising Bureau 
661-D Monadnock Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


This quality mark identi- 
Sies tables that satisfy. 




















TSHQ 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. ‘‘Improved"’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor’s signature on genuine: 


Shae bhorn 












UNDER THE 
MULBERRY TREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


the gates fly open and the walls. fall down, 
when the citadel surrenders, when you admit 
you are my own—then I shall kiss you—then 
you will know what kissing really means.”’ 


2398 He bent above her. Hislips were very near 
to hers. She closed her eyes and waited. Her 
own lips trembled. She knew how fearfully it 
tempted the Boy that her lips should tremble 
because his were near, yet she let them tremble. 
She forgot to remember the past; she forgot 
to consider the future. She was conscious of 
only one thing: that she wanted her Little 
Boy Blue to teach her what kissing really 
meant. So she closed her eyes and waited. 

She did not hear him go, but presently she 
knew he was no longer there. 

She opened her eyes. 

The Boy had walked across the lawn and 
stood looking into the golden heart of an 
opening yellow rose. His back appeared very 
uncompromising, very determined, very erect. 

She rose and walked over to him. As she 
moved forward with the graceful dignity of 
motion which was always hers her mental 
balance returned. 

She slipped her hand beneath his arm. 
“Come, Boy,” she said; ‘“‘let us walk up and 
down and talk. It is enervating to sit too 
long in the sunshine.” 

He turned at once, suiting his step to hers, 
and they paced the lawn in silence. 

When they reached the postern gate the 
Boy stood still. Something in his look sud- 
denly recalled her Little Boy Blue when the 
sand on his small nose could not detract from 
the dignity of his little face nor weaken its 
stern decision. 

He took both her hands in his and looked 
into her eyes. 

“‘Christobel,” he said, ‘‘I must go. I must 
go because I dare not stay. You are so won- 
derful this afternoon—so dear beyond expres- 
sion. I know you trust me absolutely; but 
this is only the third day, and I cannot trust 
myself, dear. So I’m off!” 

He lifted both her hands to his lips. ‘‘ May 
I go, my Queen?” he said._ 

“Ves, Boy,” she answered. ‘‘Go.”’ 

And he went. 


22398 It was hard to hear the thud of the closing 
door. For some time she stood waiting just 
on the inside. She thought he would come 
back, and she wished him to find her there the 
moment he opened the door. 

But the Boy—beifig the Boy—did not 
come back. 

Presently she returned to her chair in the 
shade of the mulberry tree. She lay with 
closed eyes and lived again through the after- 
noon, from the moment when the Boy had 
said: ‘‘Hip, hip, hurrah!” There came a time 
when she turned very pale and her lips 
trembled as they had done before. 

At length she rose and paced slowly up the 
lawn. On her face was the quiet calm of an 
irrevocable decision. 

“Tomorrow,” she said, “I must tell the 
Boy about the Professor.” 


In the middle of the night Martha, being 

wakeful, became haunted by the remembrance 
of the smoke as it had curled from cracks and 
keyholes in the kitchen. She felt constrained 
to put on a wonderful pink wrapper and go 
creaking slowly down the stairs, to make sure 
the house was not on. fire. Martha’s wake- 
fulness was partly caused by the unusual fact 
of a large and hard curl-paper behind her left 
ear. ; 
Miss Charteris was also awake. She was 
not worried by memories of smoke or vision 
of fire, and her soft hair was completely 
innocent of curl-papers. But she was con- 
sidering how she should tell the Boy about the 
Professor, and that consideration was not con- 
ducive to calm slumber. She heard Martha 
go creaking down the stairs, and as Martha 
came creaking up again she opened her door 
and confronted her. 

‘““What are you doing, Martha?”’ she said. 


$283 Martha, intensely conscious of her curl- 
paper, was about to answer with more than 
her usual respectful irritability when the eyes 
of the two women—mistress and maid—met 
in the light of their respective candles, and a 
sudden sense of fellowship in the cause of their 
night vigil passed between them. 

Martha smiled—a crooked smile—half 
ashamed to be seen smiling. When she spoke 
her aspirates fell away from her more com- 
pletely than in the daytime. 

“FE went crawlin’ about the kitchen,’ she 
said in a muffled, midnight whisper, “all in 
’is white flannels, puffin’ smoke in every crack 
an’ ’ole to kill the beetles. So kind ’e meant 
it; but I couldn’t sleep for wonderin’ if the 
place was smokin’ still. I ’ad to go down 
an’ see. ’Ow come you to be awake, Miss 
Christobel?” 

“Things he said in the garden, Martha, 
have given me food for thought. I began 
thinking them over, and sleep went.” 

Martha smiled again—and this time the 
smile came more easily. ‘“’E ’as a way of 
keepin’ one on the go,” she said; ‘“‘but we’d 
best be gettin’ to sleep now, Miss. ’E’ll be 
at it again tomorrow, bless ’is ’eart!” And 
Martha in her pink wrapper lumbered upward. 

But the Boy, who had this disturbing effect 
on the women who loved him, slept soundly 
himself, one arm flung high above his tumbled 
head. And if the sweet mother, who perforce 
had had to let her dying arms slip from about 
her baby boy almost before his little feet could 
carry him across a room, saw from above the 
pure radiance on his lips and brow as he slept 
she must have turned to the Emerald Throne 
with glad thanksgiving for the answer vouch- 
safed to a dead mother’s prayers. 


And the evening and the morning were the 
third day. 


CONTINUED IN THE JOURNAL FOR MAY 15 






































Suppose These Were 
Toasted Nuts 


Suppose we offered you—for 10 or 15 cents—a big package 
of toasted nuts. You would imagine them delicious. You’d 


try them, would you not? 


But here’s something even better. 

Here are whole grains of wheat and rice, puffed to. eight 
times normal size. . 

Here are toasted grains in their natural shape, yet four times 
as porous as bread. 

Here are crisp, brown grains which—because they are puffed 
—actually melt in the mouth. 

Here are the world’s two premier grains, made into the most 
enticing foods ever served on a morning table. 

Don’t they sound good to you? 


They’re Used Like Nuts 


These grains are used in candy-making—used in place of 
nuts. Countless girls know Puffed Rice fudge. 

Cooks use them, like nut meats, in frosting cake. Some of 
the finest cafés use them to garnish ice cream. 

When berry time comes, people mix them with berries. In 
winter they are mixed with bananas. All to mix a nut-like 
flavor with the tart of fruit. 

And 18,000,000 dishes monthly are served with cream for 
breakfasts. Or served like crackers in a bowl of milk, for 
lunches and for suppers. 

Think of 18,000,000 dishes monthly. That shows how 
people like them when they find them out. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ........ 


- Extreme 


Puffed Rice,15c 


These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods—the foods that 
are shot from guns. 

The selected grains are sealed up in bronze metal guns. Then 
the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 
That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. 


Suddenly the guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. The 
grains are puffed to eight times normal size. 


They come out as you see them—crisp, porous and brown, 
nut-like and enticing. 


The Scientific Side 


The object of all is to break up the food granules—to literally 
blast them to pieces. 

That’s the object of all cooking, baking or toasting. Digestion 
can’t act on unbroken food granules. But no other method 
makes grain half so digestible as does this steam explosion. 

It happens here that foods best to the taste are best for the 
stomach,too. That’sa rare combination. Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are now the favorite foods with nearly all who know them. 


Please tell your grocer to send enough to let you find them out. 











The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers ; 
(164) 
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Showing “‘How to Set and Deco- 
rate a Table,”’ illustrated in colors, 
and ‘“‘What to Serve,” including 
100 choice recipes. 

You women who do housework — 
kitchen work—every day, or once in a 
while, ought not to let another day go 
by without ordering a 


1911 “CALORIC” 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


Fireless Cookstove 


uipped with following new exclusive features: 
(1) Removable Oven; enameled inside and 
out, absolutely non-rusting, easily cleaned. Fit- 
ted with aluminum cover, having an 
(2) Adjustable Draft; permitting regulation of 
moisture in oven and in connection with 
(3) Adjustable Steam Valve; dry heat is ob- 
tained for baking without raising the cover to 
allow steam to escape. When stewing or boiling 
the Valve automatically releases excessive steam. 
(4) Condensation Channel; largely preventing 
condensing of water in bottom and on sides 
of oven casing. 
(5) Adjustable Basket, for baking two pies, 
cakes or other articles. Radiators are adjustable 
to any desired position within the capacity of 
oven. Other equally important features are ex- 
plained in catalogue, which will be mailed free. 


With a ‘‘Caloric’’ most all cooking for 
the family table can bedone better, more 
thoroughly, more wholesomely, more 
nutritiously, richer in flavor and at 
less cost and with less expenditure of 
time and work than is possible by any 
other method — Winter and Summer. 


Write for 1911 Catalogue, FREE 


Which explains and clearly proves 
how these seemingly impossible things 
are accomplished. The “‘Caloric”’ is 
guaranteed todoallweclaim, Made in 15 
sizes. Each complete with full set solid 
aluminum utensils and cloth bound 160 
page cook book. Write 
for Book of Home 
Menus FREE today, 


The Caloric 
Company 
250 McKey Bivd. 
Janesville, Wis. 
The only makers ; 
of Caloric Cook- \ 
stovesintheworld. ¥ 
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q! t takes eight 


months to build a 
Packard piano. Yet there 
are people who select a 
piano after only a few 
moments’ consideration. 
If you give this important 
matter the time and atten- 
tion it deserves—you’ll 
probably buy a Packard. 

Packard pianos —and piano 
-_players—are sold by the 
better dealers every where— 
or direct by The Packard 
Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Send for Cata- 
logue AA—and our liberal 
payment .plan—to-day 











MAYPOLE SOAP 


The Easy Home Dye 


Cleans and dyes, at one operation, 
cotton, silk, wool, satin, velvet, lace 
or feathers. Gives the freshest, 

most brilliant colors because it 
contains soap. Colors are even, 

free from streaks, and ab- 
» solutely fast. 


Being in cake form, Maypole 
Soap does not scatter, waste 
or make a mess. Does_not 

stain hands or kettle. Has 
long been England’s favorite 
} home dye because it’s easiest and 
most satisfactory. 

24 colors—will give any shade. Colors 10c—black 
15c—postpaid from United States or Canadian Depot, 
\y with Booklet, ‘“‘How to Dye."* Address orders to 















Frank L. Benedict & Co., Montreal, Canada. 








THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF C. KLACKNER, NEW YORK. COPYRIGHTED. 


HEN old Geoffrey Chaucer 
wrote of this soft spring 
season, made seductive by 


‘‘Aprile with hir shoures” and 
May with her flowers, 
“Thanne longen folk to go on pilgrimages,” 


it’s very certain that he couldn’t have foreseen 
such an institution as The Girls’ Club. Not 
only he, but the characters in his famous 
poem—the demure Wife of Bath, and the 
stately Abbess, for instance—how: wide would 
they all have opened their eyes to think that a 
time was coming when just by joining and 
working for a generous Club, organized and 
conducted by a generous JOURNAL, any girl 
impelled by the longing to get forth out of 
stuffy indoors into the loveliness of the open, or 
to visit new scenes and cities, could earn the 
money with which to satisfy it! 


A “ Get-Rich-Through-Work ” Club 


r, THE letters which I am now receiving are 
any indication the whole Girls’ Club has in 
its veins this delightful fever of going on pil- 
grimages. The air is full of trips and rumors 
of trips, and I hear accounts of ‘where the 
Club sent me at Eastertime,” “where I want 
the Club to send me after school closes,” of 
visits to friends, spring jaunts to famous cities, 
plans to spend Commencement Week in college 
towns: it’s perfectly delightful! 

That ‘Wisconsin school-marm”’ whose let- 
ter I published last month will surely feel that 
her hopes of seeing Yellowstone Park are not 
groundless when she reads this letter: 

Dear Club: I want to thank you for the ten dol- 
larsin gold which you sent me. I was so surprised 
to get it! It will help out finely as I am going 
away next week. I was going to stay two weeks 
with the money already earned, but now I can 
stay three. NEw YORK STATE GIRL. 

What a jubilant note this is! I’m just as 
well pleased as though the third week were 
my own. 

Of course it is not ‘‘workless work”? which 
brings such success. I received the other day 
an almost flippant letter from a girl, asking 
admittance into ‘‘your get-rich-quick Club.”’ 
Although our members have made many 
thousands of dollars I don’t like that name 
for our Club. I prefer to call it a “get-rich- 
through-work” Club. One reason is that 
people’s conceptions of the meaning of the 
words “‘rich” and “quick” differ. There is 
no place left in a “‘ get-rich-quick ”’ philosophy 
for the riches which, in addition to money, 
include other things of even greater value, of 
which the happiest summing-up is that of a 
New England girl, who enumerates, among 
her benefits obtained through membership in 
the Club, “twenty dollars and fifty-five cents, 
the beautiful Swastika pin, the Swastika Club 
stationery, and—best of all—self-reliance and 
independence.” 


The Swastika Club Stationery 


Y-THE-WAY, talking of the Swastika 
Club stationery, you know you can’t earn 
this dainty note-paper of ours, in its delicate 
white tint relieved by the Swastika design in 
gold, until you have first won the Swastika pin. 
Some of our members don’t seem to know, so 
I am reminding them that the Swastika Club 
and The Girls’ Club are not identical. When 
a Girls’ Club member wins her gold-and- 
diamond pin, the gift with which the Club 
rewards its workers, she is admitted to the 
Swastika Club, and enjoys the special privi- 
leges told about in the little white book which 
I will send to any girl. Of these privileges the 
opportunity to obtain a box of this stationery 
once a month is only one. 

I’m ready to admit every Girls’ Club girl 
into the Swastika Club, and every girl in 
America into The Girls’ Club, and I’m admit- 
ting more of them every day; but there is 
still lots of room left for every girl and woman 
reader of THE JOURNAL and her friends. All 
letters of inquiry from any one of them will 
receive a cordial, personal reply from 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





REPRODUCED SY PERMISSION OF C. KLACKNER, WEW YORK. COPYRIGHTED. 
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American Woolen@, , 


of America wy 


Wm./. Wood President 


Serge that is Serge. 


With thirty-four large 
modern mills at our 
disposal we are able to pro- 
duce woolen and worsted 
fabrics of recognized qual- 
ity—in enormous quanti- 
ties as well, and therefore 
at a price which would be 


production. 


doing. 


Our Serges are all wool. You will find 
them attractive, dependable and economical. 
in a wide range of colors and designs —54 to 56 inches 
wide—9¥% ounces in weight. 


impossible on lesser scale of 


Men and women who patron- 
ize this great home industry of 
ours and who demand American 
Woolen Company’s fabrics from 
drygoods stores, the tailor, or in ready- 
to-wear garments, will benefit in so 













They come 


We specially recommend 


our blacks and navy blues which are popular shades, 


much in vogue. 


Please write for samples, remembering to mention the name of your 
department store, tailor or dressmaker. (We only sell at wholesale.) 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent 
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American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th St., on 4th Ave., New York 
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“CAMMEYER” 


Stamped on a Shoe 
Means Standard of Merit 
HE ‘‘Cammeyer’”’ 
Style Book of Shoes 
illustrating and describ- 
ing the latest designs 
and correct models in 
fashionable Foot- Dress 
for Men, Women and 
Children, with full in- 
structions how to order 
by mail, will be sent free 
upon request. Send us 
your name and address 
and you will receive a 
copy each season, giving 
you all the information 
of the changes in Foot- 
wear Fashions. Write us 
to-day for Style Book D. 


Shoes in accompany- 
ing illustration will be 
sent upon receipt of 
price and size—express 
prepaid. 


“CAMMEYER” 


6th Ave. & 20th St. New York 


PARISIAN 
FLAIR GOODS 






Very Special — 28 inches long wavy Switch . 


latest 








make for youthful ap- 


- Pearance and goodlouks, 
t fxn thus adding to your 
4 3 charm. Weare thelarg- 
% est. importers—so are 

_. 


able to give greatest 
values at lowest prices. 
™, The following latest 
of styles in gtaranteed 
~¢ human hair. 


Sent on 
Approval 


Without Deposit 
All long, genuine, lustrous human hair 





a 


**Aero’’ Cluster of 30 puffs aS illustrated above . . . . $3.50 
**Empress’’ Braids = in. eee as a ee above 4. 
er “Acro” Cluster— 30 puffs 
Combination of («-Bimpress” Sarai = 36 so. tina) s« San 
Switches 

Straight Hair Natural Wavy Hair 
20inches long . . - $1.40 20 incheslong. . . $1.95 
22incheslong. . - 1,95 22incheslong. . . 2.50 
24 inches long . *. 2.15 24 incheslong. . . 3.50 


Order today, enclosing long sample. Metal seal on 


all goods shipped assures absolute sanitation. 


Largest Free Book with Color Plate shows all of the 
Flair Dressing Fashions of the Parisian Blvds. 


PARISIAN CO., 400 Security Building, Chicago, Ill. 
SSS ____ 





Free Offer 


We are reserving a full-size Free package of 


Dy-o-la for every reader of this magazine, and 
we want you to write for your free package. We 
believe that Dy-o-la is the dye which every 
woman in this country wants, because any pack- 
age of Dy-o-la will successfully dye all kinds of 
goods—wool, silk, cotton and mixed goods. 








Yy-O- 





DYES 














**One Dye for All Goods’’ 


Dy-o-la so simplifies the operation of dyeing that 


you can be absolutely certain of your results. 


You need not fear mistakes, because the same 


package of Dy-o-la will dye silk, wool, cotton and 
mixed goods. Dy-o-laalways gives satisfying results. 
It is the modern dye. Women everywhere say it is 
the best and sim 

for your free fultelee package of Dy-o-la—we will 
send you either black, red, navy blue or dark green, 
together with complete book of directions for dyeing 
clothes, rugs, laces,etc. Try Dy-o-la yourself,then you 
will know that it is the dye you want. Free—write 
today. There are 16 colors in all from which an 
color or shade can be made. Dy-o-la is on sale at all 
dealers, at 10c. a package. 


The Johnson-Richardson Co., Ltd. 


lest dye they have ever used. Send 


133 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 

















a.” 
THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


is the only invention that will reproduce 
an exact dummy of the human figure. 
It will stand for the dressmaker in your 
place while you fill more agreeable engage- 
ments or will stand for any 
member of the family by wearing 
their fitted lining. When not in 
use deflate and pack in box base. 
Every month we publish impor- 
tant information about dressmak- 
ing in our Fashion Book “What to 
Wear and How to Make it.” It’s 
free to , Write at once for 
Fashion ok V-8, 
PNEU FORM COMPANY, 
557 Fifth Ave. (sear 46th St.), New York 
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HINK of a porch floor 

of unusual attractiveness, 
in beautiful harmonizing or 
contrasting colors; one that, 
once laid, lasts forever; one 
that will stand exposure; one 
with no cracks or crevices; 
one that never needs painting 
and one that can always be 
kept absolutely clean. 


Read our booklet, ‘‘Tiles 
onthe Porch Floor.”’ It tells 
you all about such a porch 
and how little it costs. It is 
free, as are also these others: 
**Tiles for Fireplaces ”’ 


** Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry”’ 
**Tile for the Bathroom” 





The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 











Send You HAI " 
Send You proval 
We will send you this switch or any article you 
may select from our large new catalog without a 
cent in advance. Our immense busfness, the 
largest of its kind in the world, enables us to 
quote surprisingly low prices. Goods listed 
below are extra short stem, made of splendid 


quality, selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY wee 
14 0z.18in. $1.00 20in. 









2 oz. 20 in. 1.35 22in. #300 
2 oz, 22 in. 1.75 24 in. 4.00 
2% oz. 24in,. 2,75 26 in. 5.95 
3oz.26in. 495 30in. 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in. Natural Wavy . 4.95 
Duchess Curls, Fine Quality Se- 

lected Hair, Very Curly 6 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'% oz. selected 

wavy hair , 5.95 
200 other sizes and rrades of 

Switches . Oc to $50.00 


Pompadour, Natural salar 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval, wire sealed. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, break the seal and remit the 
price, If not, return to us, seal unbroken. 
Rare, peculiar, and gray shades are a 
little more expensive ; ask for estimate. 


Write for our New 1911 Catalog, 64 


pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Shows 


FREE . = all the latest 












Paris Fashions In 
Hair Dressing 
and quotes lowest prices. This 
book also contains valuable in- 

structions on ‘Beauty Culture by 

Self-Treatment,’’ profusely illius- 


trated, which every woman wants. 
Write today. 


; PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 15, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 
the World. 
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Positively Prevents 
Ripping, Tearing ‘6 

or Slipping of ™ 
Stocking no matter 
how tightly drawn. 


Soft little caps readily attached to 

any garter, H Bei w guarding the 
stocking from all the wear and tear 
of every kind of garter fastener. 


25c OF SIX 


Economy 
Stocking Protectors 


At alldry ae storesor mailed prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


ECONOMY SALES CO. 















| 121 East 27th St. New York 








Fine Rugs =" Old Carpe 


DENWORTH RUG MILL | SEND arpet 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. | CATALOGUE 








All Out-Doors 
Invites Your Kodak 


Begin with the May walk and 
let Kodak keep a picture record 
of your every spring and summer 
outing. Kodak means progress- 
ive pleasure—the pleasure of tak- 
ing the pictures plus the greater 
pleasure of possessing them. 


You will find that picture making is very 
No dark- 


room for any part of the work, not even 


simple by the Kodak system. 


when you do your own developing and 
printing. And it’s not expensive now. 
Kodaks and Brownies (they work like 
Kodaks) in a wide variety of styles and 
sizes from one dollar up—and even the 
cheapest of them consistent, handsome and 


practical little cameras. 


Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Ordinary Ammonia C. C. Parsons’ Ammonia 
is a harmful alkali is a safe cleanser 


They are not the same 


It is a very unfortunate mistake for 
housekeepers to expect ordinary am- 
monia to be as suitable for domestic use as 


CCParsons 
[lo uschold 
monia 


(Introduced 1876 ) 


C. C. Parsons’ Household Ammonia is more than 
just ammonia—it contains other substances 
which modify the caustic alkali of the ammo- 
nia, and also give it extra cleansing power. 

Thus, while ordinary ammonia often 
bleaches out colors and roughens and red- 
dens the hands,C, C. Parsons’ Household Ammonia 
is harmless to fabrics and helpful to the skin. 
In thousands of homes it is used in the bath. 


Beautiful Balancing Bird Mailed FREE 


Interesting, instructive pn & for the children 

sent free with our book which tells in inter- 

esting story form how C. C. Parsons’ Household 
onia can be used for cleaning: 





Embroidery Underwear Windows 

Linens Blankets Woodwork 

Flannels Laces Cut Glass 

b—~4 — ern Walls 
lewelry ugs aperies 

Silverware Carpets Linoleum 

Stone Settings Bric-a-brac 

And in the Bath 


C. C. Parsons’ Ammonia is sold by grocers in 
Medium Size, Large Size and Extra 
Large Size Bottles 


For Balancing Bird and Booklet address 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
45 Sedgwick Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Covers the wholeart of knitting and 
crocheting. Nearly 200 pages of new 
atterns and stitches made of BEAR 
RAND Yarns, with 250 pictures and 
plain instructions, useful alike to be- 
ginner and expert. Sent postpaid; paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 50c. 
Whetheryou require Zephyr Germantown, 
4 or 8 fold; Shetland floss; Pompadour 
wool; German cashmere; German knit- 
ting worsted ; Golf yarn; Persian Lamb 
wool; Rococo Fairy floss; Eidersil or 
Eiderdown wool, look forthe BEAR 
BRAND trade mark on every skein. It 
makes you safe from inferior material, 
sure of the best results in the appear- 
ance and durability of your work. 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 


107-113 Grand 8t.,Dept.A 
New York 




















To have your 
laundry work 
done by elec- 
tricity 


If You Use 


A 
Thor 
~ Electric 


Home Laundry Machine 
All kinds of clothes washed spotlessly clean without 
injury, at a cost of but 2 cents an hour for electricity. 
Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments 
Send for Free Booklet 50 
URLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
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Users of WELCH’S are 
Enthusiasts 


HE day you try WELCH’S at the 
soda fountain or in your home, the 
minute you serve it in a punch or sherbet, 
or in any other form, you become a J 
WELCH enthusiast. 


Users of WELCH’S know it is the 
juice of the finest Concord grapes grown. 














We pay a bonus over the regular _ 
market price in order to get our 
choice of Chautauqua’s choicest. 














Invalids relish it; it helps them 
get well. 


Children love it, and you may 
let them have all they want. 


Weare glad to send, imme- 
diately, our free booklet of 
WELCH grape juice recipes, 
telling of many delicious 
desserts and drinks, if you 
will write us for it. 





Your dealer will supply you with 
WELCH'S. Ask him for it. 
Always say“*WELCH'S.” Trial 
4-0z. bottle by mail, toc. Trial 





case of 12 pints, express free east 
of Omaha, $3.00. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 


















LaelZtip 


[RUBBER BUTTON] 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


It wears well 
use it is 













strongly made 

of the best 

materials, All metal 
Guaranteed parts are 
against rustproof and 
imperfections 


heavily nickel- 

plated. 

The clasp will not 
y slip off, yet it may be 

attached or released with perfect 

ease by children. 


Sample Pair, Children’s Size 
(state age), 16 cents, postpaid. 
Look for the Molded — Button and 
“Velvet Grip’’ stamped on the loop. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.8.A. 


















& 
\ Just mean pe | on wheels won’t do 
> for your child. Risk of accident 


from cheapmachines is teogreat. 
“Fairy” Velocipedes and Tri- 
cycles have highest grade bicy- 
ele construction—steel tubing— 
regular bicycle saddle—ball bear- 
ings throughout — comfortable — easy 
running — afford beneficial exercise 
without harmful effort. Veloci- 
pedes for boys. Tricycles for 
girls. Bicycles for both. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


well made as 


The Worthington Co. 
the best ‘‘man’ssize"’ wheel. 499 Center St., Elyria, O. 
Originators of Ball-Bearing Vehicles for Children 
















THE-OTHER MAN’S 
BABY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


‘Is there no chance that this can be a mis- 
take?.” begged Bailey. 

“It’s from Reynolds—there was another 
from the Associated Press agent,” Wainwright 
got out, between his set teeth. 

“Both!” Bailey clenched his hands with a 
groan. And then the eyes of both men sought 
the child. 

Doris looked up. 

“I learnin’ ephelents,” she explained. 
“’Cause my favver and muvver goin’ bring 
me one.” 

Wainwright fell into a chair and hid his face 
in his hands. But although the sweat stood 
out on Bailey’s forehead his years of devotion 
stood him in good stead. 

“Yes, girlie,’ he said in a wonderfully calm 
voice. “And if they don’t we’ll get one—a 
big one—at the store tomorrow.” Then he 
turned to Wainwright, struggling with a man’s 
hatred of showing feeling against his most 
brotherly grief. 

“Any particulars?” 

“Nothing, but that he—had the fever first— 
and—of course—she nursed him. There were 
only a few days between the two—deaths. My 
God! What a woman—and what a love. If 
they had lived no more than one month to- 
gether—it would still have been—worthit all!”’ 
He fought for composure and Bailey nodded, 
unable to speak. 


8283 Wainwright tore the cablegram into small 
pieces. He spoke, half to himself: 

“Well, there’s no doubt there are worse 
things than that.” 

“It was glorious for them,” said the other 
man. 

“Yes.” Wainwright was standing. ‘Their 
youth together—loving and unclouded. And 
then to go like that. I have never been able 
to think of either of them as old. I can’t help 
feeling that it is what they would have chosen 
had they been given choice. Well,’ he sighed 
wearily, ‘‘there will be the usual question 
about who will take her.’’ He lowered his 
voice. “Poor baby! I don’t believe that 
Norcross would want her to go to any one in 
his family 

Bailey interrupted him sharply: 

‘‘There’s no question of that. Norcross left 
me her guardian—in charge of her. I think 
there was some provision in the will he made. 
Anyway I shall have the baby.” 

“But how will you take care of her? I 
admit you seem to have the natural claim. 
But 

‘“‘There’s what Norcross left. That will be 
put aside, of course, for her. You, his friend, 
can get hold of the family and attend to that— 
tie it up somehow. I’ve got something of my 
own saved. And the house; I’d like to have 
her stay here if it could be managed. For the 
rest, I can work!” 








93838 No memory of the hopelessness of the 
time—four years back—when he had been 
hopeless over the problem of taking care of 
himself alone assailed him now. There was— 
not courage merely—perfect assurance in the 
gleam of the brightening eyes. 

“That can be managed,” said Wainwright 
slowly. ‘‘A man like you would find a place 
any time in our office. You’d be worth a lot 
to me.” 

Bailey straightened himself and a kind of 
fierce dignity enveloped him. 

“But not before you know—— Norcross 
always shielded me. You must know what 
I was is 

The other man interrupted him: 

“T don’t care what you were,” he said 
bluntly; “‘keep that to yourself. It’s what you 
are that I’m bidding for.”’ And wringing his 
hand, and stooping to give the baby a kiss that 
left him with blinded eyes, Wainwright bolted 
out of the room. 

Bailey looked around him. The thought of 
the shining, kind, young couple who had stood 
his friends came to him. He raised his trem- 
bling hands to his mouth and pressed them 
hard against it to keep back any sound that 
would betray his grief. 

‘“She shall not know what she has lost! I 
won't let her know!” he vowed to himself in a 
trembling passion of resolution before which 
every past emotion of his life was a pale 
shadow. ‘‘There is only myself to keep her 
from knowing, to love her for them, for every 
one. AndI willdoit. Icandoit. Thank God 
I’m here! He meant it. Yes, He meant it!” 

Just once he passed his hands over his eyes 
and was half surprised to find the fingers wet. 
He would have thought the passion in him 
would have burned up any weaker thing. 
Then he bent over Doris. 

““Want to sit here on Daddy’s lap before 
the fire?”’ 





$2538 The baby jumped up. There was in her 
mind, caused perhaps by the heaviness of her 
eyes, a guilty knowledge that this was the 
hour to be banished from the firelight, from 
books and from Daddy’s arms, for her hated 
daytime nap. And since Daddy had forgotten 
it there was every reason to rejoice. So she 
snuggled into his arms and said with a won- 
derfully pious utterance: ‘ Yes, Daddy, if you 
want me to.” 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 67 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1, 1911 















































Pickard Garam 
for The 
) Wedding 












F you would present a gift of unmatched loveliness—a 
gift that must command instant admiration no matter how 
small or large, or in what company placed, select 


Pickard China 


Produced in limitless variety of sha: ain and decorations for every ag and 

purse. Each piece entirely decorate 

materials known, and the most exquisite color and gold ena wrou 

Me infinite care, combine to make Pickard China incomparable. soupnt 
ousand of our best stores. Spe 

sncubageation, initials, etc., to order. 


Write today for beautiful Illustrated Brochure of Hand Painted China 
THE PICKARD STUDIOS 


Hand Decorators of Fine China 
Ravenswood, Chicago 
















(Hand Painted) 


by the same Master Hand. The fi os 


decorations, etched and he po 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK 














Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Produces a Beautiful Complexion 





Soft and Velvety 





Pure 
Harmless 





Money Back if Not 
Entirely Pleased 





The soft, velvety ap- 
pearanceremainsuntil 
powder is washed off. 
Purified by a new 
process. Will not clog the pores. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 

White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. By \eading toilet 
counters, or if they haven’t it, postpaid on 
receipt of price, 50c. Address Dept. J. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 








A Competent 


Servant 


Always at Your 
Command 







Silver Polish 


SILICON 


It quickly Cleans and Polishes SILVERWARE 
and all fine metals, and restores their natural 
brilliant lustre and beauty —all without the least 
injury, Easy to use; economical and effective. 
Freefromacidsandchemicals. Sendaddressfor 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15c, in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


At Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 








Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
your figure; not fully 
developed as nature 


intended, wear the 
Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 


Producesthat perfect, 
natural form every 
woman covets, Fills 
hollows in front and 

underthearms.Gives 
* full, shapely bust. 

Not detected by 
sight or touch. Light, 
sanitary, refined. Closes 
high in back forming cor- 
set cover, 
















Give Bust 


meaner. - - Ruffles Launder flat. 
ooklet free. PATENTED Thousands of delighted 
women praise it. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 








Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 








The Original Semco 
Vacuum Cleaner 


can now be used for numerous household 
necessities: Vacuum cleaning; hair dry- 
ing; silver and brass polishing; grinding 
and sharpening cutlery ; ventilating — 
blowing; running a sewing machine, 
many other power purposes. It isa a ons 
machine and will last a lifetime. Write 
for Catalogue 27. 


Semco Vacuum Cleaner Co., Nashville, Tenn. 









Dyeing Linen Suits is 
a Bornot Specialty 


We dye cotton suits, too, with 
perfect success. Don’t remove 
bones or fastenings—send them 
just as they are with sample of 
color to be matched. Linen in 
the piece dyed any color. We’ve 
had 58 years’ experience. 

On orders of $5 or over we pay 
transportation both ways. Write 
for Booklet and shipping directions. 


|| A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 


F wae Cleaners and Dyers 


and Fairmount Ave 
1535 Chestent St. 12th andWainut Sts. 
1714N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Wilmington,Del. Washington, D.C. 











FREE 


catalogue 
sent upon 
request. 
[a Writeforit 
y to-day, 
before you 
buy else- 
where. 
Postage 
Prepaid. 
No woman that gets this booklet can on ries at 
tomer. This booklet contains illustrations er of willow, 
French Plumes and novelties, also describes to take care of 
soapee pastoe Sodeen Saene Feathers’ 4 Otentres this infor- 
mation is given you of charge. Elizabeth Feather 
147E. 125th St. oe tek Operators of the direct selling plan. 
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Here are 6 of the 205 
and more fine things 
you can make with 
COX’S INSTANT 
POWDERED 
GELATINE, 















Cox’s is the gelatine 
grandmother used— 
and the gelatine used 
by the famous chefs 
and French cooks 
today. It’s been 
good for 80 years. 
























Cox’s is the gelatine 
that can be used with 
milk. This makes it 
invaluable food for 
children and invalids. 
It makes soups rich 
and sauces tempting. 



































Cox’s makes desserts 
that are nourishing 
without being too rich, 
heavy and ‘‘stuffing.”’ 
Desserts that every- 
body likes and that 
suit everybody. 
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COX’S MANUAL 
of GELATINE 
COOKERY—205 
ways of using Cox’s 
Gelatine— mailed 
free for the asking. 

























































THE COX GELATINE 
COMPANY 


(U. S. Distributors for 
J. & G. Cox, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Dept. B 
100 Hudson St., New York 















































An extraordinary quality of 
ice-cream. You make it in the 


LIGHTNING 


Freezer. Wonderfully light 
and delicate—owing to the lift 
and toss of the famous Wheel 
Dasher. Smoothest, finest, 
quickest freezing—because of 
AUTOMATIC Twin Scra- 
pers. LIGHTNING uses less 
iceandsalt. Runs easy. Look for 
“LIGHTNING” on freezer. 


Write for free booklet 
containing freezer in- 
structions and recipes 
for delicious ice-creams, 
ices, frozen custards, etc. 


NORTH BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 












Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the 

Manufacturers’ prices save you 
dealers’ profits. We give a binding M \ 1 
guarantee of satisfaction and save We Pay 
you 33 1-8 per cent, Youcan buy the es 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 ft., re- Freight 
versible, all wool finish, at $3.75, Our 
Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft. -» greatest value known, $1.85. 

Splendid grade Brussels 
Rug, 9x 12 ft., $11, Famous 
Invincible Velvets, 9x12 ft., 
$16, Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft., $18,560. Fine quality 
Lace Curtains 45c per pair and 
up. 


Bugs, Linoisame at Mill prices. 
Wri for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 
- CO. 




















UNITED MILLS MFG 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 
ee J 





THE OTHER MAN’S 
BABY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


“What shall I tell you about?” 

“About Mi’ter and Mi’tis No’c’oss and the 
ephelents.” 

He winced, started to correct her, and then 
let it go: 

“Well, there are lots of elephants there, and 
tigers.” 

“And they’re coming home soon to Doris.” 

He shivered: 

“ After a long while, girlie, a long while.” His 
voice had taken on the singsong indefiniteness 
with which one approaches, with a baby, 
the land of fairy lore. ‘And it’s a beautiful 
land where they are and some day I’ll read 
you all the stories about it. But tomorrow 
Daddy will take you down to the toy shop, and 
we'll see if we can’t find the biggest elephant 
you ever saw—so you won’t have to wait 
if the ship should be a long time coming—and 


“And monkeys?” she interrupted, her 
bright eyes demanding assurance. 

“And monkeys,” he nodded acquiescence. 
** And some time Daddy and Doris will have a 
picnic out in the garden with the animals—or 
maybe we’ll go to the Zoo. And Daddy will 
make a house for the elephant out in the 
vegetable garden. And every day there will 
be Daddy and Doris together playing, and 
every evening the fire and the picture-books 
and stories together. And when it gets 
hot 

“Will it be a big ephelent?’’ she demanded. 

“The biggest one I can find.” 

“All right. And some time—after a long, 
long while—Mi’ter and Mi’tis No’c’oss will 
come. An’ Muvver has bu’ful black eyes an’ 
black hair curled like my new dolly’s. An’ 
she’ll wear a dress all of gold and silver. An’ 
Favver is a great, big, tall man like a gi’nt. 
An’ he’s going to bring me a tame ephelent 
bigger than the one at the Zoo—An’ Mi’tis 
No’c’oss—Muvver—Mi’ter i 

Her voice was getting drowsy. Her eyes 
wouldn’t stay open. But she wouldn’t think 
of admitting it when there was the nice fire 
and Daddy’s arms. The baby chatter went 
on—very sleepily. The words came far apart, 
were strangely mixed, sometimes they stopped. 
The man who held her knew that Mother 
and Father and elephants and tigers were 
hazily receding into the no-man’s-land of her 
dreams. 








2288 He sat there steadily rocking; his thoughts 
more wide awake and strongly active than 
they had ever been. He was planning: he 
knew that it was but a matter of a little 
juggling of words, a few skillful evasions, when 
the lost father and mother would live forever 
in the dreamland where they would already 
have been had his loyalty not forced them 
back. That was the natural way. Cruel as it 
seemed that so much love could die—unknown, 
unfelt—he found his heart filling with grati- 
tude that it was so ordained, that the tender 
plant in its upspringing need know no burden 
heavy enough to weight it down. 

Doris’s sleepy words came slower and slower 
and then ceased. The fire burned comfortably ; 
the afternoon shadows fell, making more 
brilliant the reign of the leaping flames. There 
was an interval when nothing but a great peace 
was about him, a balm that bade him momen- 
tarily cease from grief. Later, when for a long 
time he had listened to nothing but the mur- 
murings of his own nature, he started with a 
sudden thrill of wonder to realize how, during 
these years of service, the dome of his own life 
had lifted, how his thoughts had learned to 
grow upward until they could full-front even 
the Infinite Server nor be ashamed. 

The baby’s head dropped back. She was 
asleep. 

“‘Tt’s trust; she couldn’t sleep so unless she 
felt it. My baby! I will have her forever. 
No one can take her away—only God, and 
He won’t. My daughter! Every one says 
that a daughter is yours always—a little 
woman—just made out of loving. You have 
to keep everything from her—guard her. 
She’ll watch for me to come home, and when 
I go she'll follow me out to the door and 
straighten my tie, and pick things off my coat. 
I’ve seen them doit. There was that man in 
the next street, the other day, and he looked 
very commonplace. The girl was a nice little 
thing, with a trim waist and a blue ribbon 
around her hair—fair hair. She was a little 
as Doris will look, only not so beautiful. She 
must have asked him for some money—of 
course the little things have to do that—for he 
laughed and took some bills out of his pocket- 
book and gave them to her. Then she took 
him by the shoulders and lifted her pretty, 
fresh face to his harsh old cheeks—he hadn’t 
shaved. She kissed him. Then she gave him 
a little shake. And she stood and looked at 
him as he went down the street. Her eyes 
looked as if she loved him.” 


228 The baby stirred drowsily and snuggled her 
head deeper into the hollow of his arm. His 
joy became too intense. It escaped in broken 
whispers. 

“God! How I love her! She’s mine—no 
one to say how much I shall love her—nobody 
to keep me from giving. Father, mother, shield 
and buckler! Oh, the tender—helpless— 
flower —girl /”’ 








Half Ser 


WO telephone systems 

in one town mean a di- 
vided community or a forced 
duplication of apparatus and 
expense. 


Some of the people are 
connected with one system; 
some are connected with the 
other system, and each group 
receives partial service. 


Only those receive 
full service who sub- 
scribe for the telephones 
of both systems. 


Neither system can 





vice or 


Double Expense 


fully meet the needs of the 
public, any more than a single 
system could meet the needs 
of the public if cut in two 
and half the telephones dis- 
continued. 


What is true of a single 
community is true of the 
country at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle 
of one system and one 
policy, to meet the 
demands for universal 
service, a whole service 
for all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Write for Our u 
Free Book on LLOME 


good from the poor—how to keep a Refri 
your food can be properly protected an 


germs —no odors, no dampness. 





The leading hospitals u 
the “Monroe” exclusive 
and it is found today in 


its cost many times over 


pair bills. 
The “ Monroe” is nev 


Easy Payments 3, 








large majority of the very 
best homes, It is built to last 
a lifetime and will save you 


ice bills, food waste and re- 


Refrigeration 


It tells you how to at the Home Refrigerator—how to know the 


erator sweet and sanitary—how 
preserved—how to keep down 


ice bills—lots of things you should haow before selecting any Refrigerator. 


The ‘*Monroe” has the only real porcelain food 
compartments made in a pottery and in one piece of 
solid, unbreakable White Porcelain Ware over an 
inch thick, with every corner rounded, no cracks or 
crevices anywhere. There are no hiding places for 


se @ 
ly 
a 





Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices. 
Cash or Monthly Payments. 


er sold in stores, but direct from the factory to you, 


in 


freight prepaid to your railroad station, under our liberal trial offer and an 
ironclad guarantee of “ full satisfaction or money refunded.” 


e depart this year! from our rule of all cash with order 
d will send the ** Monroe”’ freight prepaid on our 


liberal credit terms to all desiring to buy that way. 
Just say,‘ Send Monroe Book,’’ on a postal card and it will go to you by next mail. (10) 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 0, LOCKLAND, OHIO 








1 §) ENGRAVED $ 

WEDDING ‘A 
INVITATIONS 

Highest Grade—Nota pereat Station. Correctstyles. 

Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 

Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 

100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRANING co. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 








CAN Your Own Vegetables and Fruit 


My formulas tell you how. My Canning 
Outfits cost little. Are easily operated. 

Cook the fruit, not the cook. Can, in either 
glass or tin, your own fresh, pure, free-from- 
acid fruit and vegetables at less cost than 
you can buy inferior goods. Catalogue free. 
F. 8. Stahl, Box 417K, Quincy, Ill. 
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At Druggiots, Groce The Drink Delightful 


















































































Ethel Barrymore Writes: 


**I find Lissue quite the 
most charming and 
satisfactory handker- 
chief I have ever had.” 


LISSUE “ff 


is a new fabric handkerchief, 7) 
soft, sheer and durable; made ? 
in all-white and in colored 
border designs to match the 
spring and summer costume; 
and every color guaranteed 
fast. Six free for one that 
loses color in the laundry. 


From England to you 
for 25c. 

If your dealer c t supply you 
ond a ids neine and 25c. for fsnte 
ple handkerchief. Sample of fabric 
and handsome booklet mailed free 
on request. 


nd Address Dept. 14. 

wee = The Tootal Broadhurst 
a Lee Co., Ltd. 
92 Grand Street New York 
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“Tve Just Had a 
Lavox Shampoo, Too.” 


What a sensation of grateful clean- 
liness it causes, and how soft it 
leaves the hair—glossy and easy 
to comb into place. The lather is of 
ne I 
perfect—so creamy and refresh- he & 
ing. The best shampoo that was y 


ever prepared is 
SHAMPOO (& 


LAVO POWDER 


It contains no injurious chemicals to split or 
break the hair or leave it streaked. 
Try it and prove it for yourself — 
Write us for a FREE SAMPLE 
In writing please mention your dealer's name. 
Sold in neat at- 
tractive packages 
at all dealers’. 
Price 25 Cents 
—— 
Insist on 
Lavox Shampoo 
Powder 


The Lavox Co. 


1400-H N. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 






















Co. 
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The pac 
with the WHITE BAND. 
Write for samples. 


The De Long Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia 








WHEN PATTY WENT TO 
BOARDING-SCHOOL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


This left her beautifully free to carry out the 
scheme that she had concocted overnight. 
Harriet and Kid lent their delighted assistance, 
and the three spent the morning planning for 
her entrance in character. They successfully 
looted the ‘“‘Baby Ward” where the fifteen 
little girls of the school occupied fifteen little 
white cots set in fifteen alcoves. A white, 
stiffly starched sailor suit was discovered, 
with a flaring blue linen collar and a kilted 
skirt that was shockingly short. Kid McGrath 
gleefully unearthed a pair of blue-and-white 
socks that exactly matched the dress, but 
they proved very much too small. 

“They wouldn’t look well anyway,” said 
Patty philosophically. ‘I’ve got an awful 
scratch on one knee.” 

Gymnasium slippers with spring heels 
reduced her five feet by an inch. She spent 
the early afternoon persuading her hair to 
hang in a row of curls, with a spanking blue 
bow over her left ear. When she was finished 
she made as sweet a little girl as one would ever 
find romping in the park on a sunny morning. 

“What will you do if he kisses you?” 
inquired Kid McGrath. 

“T’ll try not to laugh,” said Patty. 


” 


BSS She occupied the fifteen minutes of waiting 
in a dress rehearsal. By the time Maggie 
arrived with the tidings that the visitor was 
below she had her part letter-perfect. Kid 
and Harriet followed as far as the first landing, 
where they remained hanging over the ban- 
isters at a perilous angle. Patty shouldered 
her doll and descended to the drawing-room. 

She sidled bashfully into the door, dropped 
a courtesy and extended a timid hand to the 
tall gentleman who advanced to meet her. 
Mercifully he was somewhat near-sighted. 

“How do you do, Uncle Wobert?” she 
lisped. 

“‘Well, well! Is this little Patty?” 

He took her by the chin and turned up her 
face. She smiled back sweetly, with wide, 
innocent, baby eyes. 

“‘Vou’re getting to be a great big girl!” he 
pronounced with fatherly approval. ‘You 
reach almost to my shoulder.” 

She settled herself far back in a deep leather 
chair and sat primly upright, her feet sticking 
straight out in front, while she clasped the doll 
in her arms. 

‘Sank you very much, Uncle Bobby, for 
my perfectly beautiful doll!” Patty imprinted 
a kiss upon the smiling bisque lips. 

Uncle Bobby watched with gratified ap- 
proval. He liked this early manifestation of 
the motherly instinct. 

‘And what are you going to name her?” 
he inquired. 

“‘T can’t make up my mind.” She raised 
anxious eyes to his. 

‘How would Patty Junior do?”’ 

She repudiated the suggestion, and they 
finally determined upon Alice, after “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

This point happily disposed of they settled 
themselves for conversation. He told her 
about a Christmas pantomime he had seen in 
London, with little girls and boys for actors. 

Patty listened, deeply interested. 

“T’ll send you the fairy book that has the 


story of the play,’’ he promised, “with colored ° 


pictures; and then you can read it for your- 
self. You know how to read, of course?” 
he added. 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Patty reproachfully. “I’ve 
known how to read a Jong time. I can read 
anyfing—if it has big print.” 

“Well! You are coming on!” said Uncle 
Bobby. 


S83 They fell to reminiscing and the conver- 
sation turned to Billy-Boy. 

““Do you remember the time he chewed up 
his rope and came to church?” Patty dimpled 
at the recollection. 

“Jove! I'll never forget it!” 

“And usually Father found an excuse for 
not going, but that Sunday Mother made him 
go, and when he saw Billy-Boy marching up 
the aisle, with a sort of dignified smile on his 
face x 

Uncle Bobby threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘I thought the Judge would have a 
stroke of apoplexy!” 

“But the funniest thing,’’ pursued Patty, 
“‘was to see you and Father trying to get him 
out! You pushed and Father pulled, and first 
Billy balked and then he butted.” 

She suddenly realized that she had neg- 
lected to lisp, but Uncle Bobby was too taken 
up with the story to be conscious of any lapse. 
Patty inconspicuously reassumed her character. 

‘And Favver scolded me because the rope 
broke—and it wasn’t my fault at all!” she 
added, with a pathetic quiver of the lips. ‘‘ And 
the next day he had Billy-Boy shot.” 

At the remembrance Patty drooped her head 
over the dollin her arms. Uncle Bobby hastily 
offered comfort. 

“Never mind, Patty! Maybe you'll have 
another goat some day.” 

She shook her head, with the suggestion of 
a sob. 

“No, I never will! They don’t let us keep 
goats here. And I loved Billy-Boy. I’m 
awfully lonely without him.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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N artist spends years in learning lit- 

tle touches that will improve his 

art. You can be a better artist with the 
camera at once if you will use better im- 
plements —if you will use the improved 


film, ANSCO FILM. 


This film portrays nature so as to 
make truer photographs, more artistic 
pictures. It raises the standard of 
photography, opens new possibilities to 
the amateur. 

It has chromatic balance, an ability to 


render color tones in their correct value not 
possessed by other films. 


Ansco Film is easy to work and handle, 
does not offset or curl, and is not liable to 
fog from light halation. 


Try it in your camera and the negatives will 
surprise and delight you. 








Before you buy photographic 
supplies again, get acquainted 
with the Ansco dealer in your 
town. Ask him for the film 
with chromatic balance and 
bearing the trademark, 


ANSCO’ 
FILM 


The Ansco dealer is an inde- 
pendent dealer who sells good 
goods and can give intelligent 
advice. He is worth knowing. 
Look for this sign above his 
door. 


To demonstrate the superiority of Ansco Film and 
Cyko Paper we will develop one roll of film for you for 
10 cents, to partly defray cost, and make one print 
on Cyko Paper free. Enclose your name and address 
and five 2 cent stamps with roll of film and mail, care 
Free Tuition Department. 


Ansco Catalog and val: 
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eee 
"i ANnscoO 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FILMS.CHEMICALS 


CYKO PAPER 
(a 





ble two-vol Photographic Manual free on request. 











ANSCO COMPANY, __ Binghamton, N. Y. 




















The Shoe illustrated is a tan 
calf Blucher Oxford, made 
on the new Rochester last. 
It has the stylish round toe 
that gives the foot such a 
smart appearance. The wide 
tan silk tie is very effective. 
This shoe is very much in 
vogue this season. 














Nmeucan Lady, SHOLS 


You do not have to sacrifice style to get a comfortable shoe. 
Neither do you have to sacrifice comfort to get a stylish shoe. 

In American Lady Shoesyou get both,—plus unusual wearing qual- 
ities. It isa combination that is the result of 38 years of ‘‘know 
how’’ on the part of the largest makers of shoes in the world. 


Send for a free copy of our Souvenir of Footwear Fashions 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO.—St. Louis—Boston 


$.300 $350 $400 





American Lady Shoes are made in a great variety of 
styles, shapes and leathers— your opportunity for 
selection is not limited. 


Go to the dealer in your locality who sells the American 
Lady Shoe. Select the style you like best—then ask 
to be fitted in that style. You will get the utmost in 
shoe satisfaction. 
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Boilers and 
Radiators 


Do you know anything about 
boilers and radiators? Do you 
know the part they play in sup- 
plying adequate, healthy, clean 
and economical heat? Do you 
know the kind of heatyou should 
have in that cold house of yours 
or in the one you are planning 
to build? If you do not know 
then you need this bbook— 


A Primer 
about Hea 


This is a non- SH 
technical talk on 
heat. It tells you 
all you need to 
know. It points 
out the shortcom- 
ings of hot air. It 
explains how hot 
water heats and 
how steam heats 
and the difference between thetwo. It 
isthe book of a house that has placed 
over 200,000 boilers and millions of 
square feet of radiation in successful 
operation during the past thirty-five 
years. Send for this Primer, read 
it, then see your steam-fitter, 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
246 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Showrooms in principal cities 










































































DE LONG 
HOOK+~ EYE 
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It is the 
original and the 
best. It has the famous 
See that-hump? De Long 
Hooks and Eyes securely fast- 
ened to the best tape. 


Insist on the Tape with the Tag! 


De Long Hook-and-Eye Tape is made 
in white and black; three sizes, 1, 2, 3. 
Send 10c. for sample, enough for a waist. 


THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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| Canada, 17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. | 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


New York Buffalo Chicago 
“Bridgeburg, Cansda 





is mar-proof, heel-proof, water-proof 
Send for Free Sample Panel 
finished with ‘'61°’Jand test it with heel or hammer. 
Prove yourself that it is the best finish for your floors 
and linoleums. Sold by dealers everywhere, Send 
for free books, ‘* Ze Firedished Floor’ and ‘* Dec- 
orative Interior Finishing."" Address, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., 75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In 


Established Foreigh Factories 
62 Years Hamburg 











WHEN PATTY WENT.TO 
BOARDING-SCHOOL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


“There, there, Patty! Yeu're too big a girl 
to cry.” Uncle Bobby patted her curls with 
kindly solicitude. ‘How would you like to go 
to the circus with me some day next week, and 
see all the animals?” 

Patty cheered up. 

‘‘ Will there be ele-phunts?” she asked. 

““There’ll be several,” he promised, “and 
lions and tigers and camels.”’ 

“Oh, goody!’’ she clapped her hands and 
smiled through her tears. ‘“I’d love to go. 
Sank you very, very much.” 


S$ Half an hour later Patty rejoined her friends 
in “Paradise Alley.” She executed afew steps 
of the sailor’s hornpipe with the doll as part- 
ner, then plumped herself on to the middle 
of the bed and laughingly regarded her two 
companions through overhanging curls. 

‘Tell us what he said,” Kidimplored. “We 
nearly pulled our necks out by the roots 
stretching over the banisters, but we couldn’t 
hear a word.” 

“Did he kiss you?’ asked Harriet. 

‘“N-no.”’ There was a touch of regret in her 
tone. “But he patted me on the head. Hehas 
a very sweet way with children. You'd think 
he’d had a course in kindergarten training.” 

‘What did you talk about?” insisted Kid. 

Patty outlined the conversation. 

** And he’s going to take me to the circus 
next Wednesday,” she ended, ‘“‘to see the 
ele-phunts!” 

**The Dowager will never let you go,”’ 
objected Harriet. 

‘*Oh, yes, she will!” said Patty. ‘It’s per- 
fectly proper to go to the circus with your 
uncle. We've got it all planned. I’m to go 
into town with Waddy. I heard her say she 
had an appointment at the dentist’s—and he’ll 
be at the station with a hansom ——”’ 

**More likely a baby carriage,” Kid sug- 
gested. 

“Miss Wadsworth will never take you into 
town in those clothes,” said Harriet. 

Patty hugged her knees and rocked back 
and forth, while her dimples came and went. 

**T think,” she said, “that the next time I’ll 
give him an entirely different sensation.” 

And she did. 


2$8 Anticipatory of the coming event she sent 
her suit to the tailor’s and had him lengthen 
the hem of the skirt two inches. She spent an 
entire morning retrimming her hat along more 
mature lines, and she purchased a veil—with 
spots! She also spent twenty-five cents for 
hairpins, and did up her hair on the top of her 
head. She wore Kid McGrath’s Christmas 
furs and Harriet’s bracelet watch; and, as she 
set off with a somewhat bewildered Miss Wads- 
worth, they assured her that she looked o/d. 

They reached the city a trifle late for Miss 
Wadsworth’s appointment. Patty spied Mr. 
Pendleton across the waiting-room. 

“‘There’s Uncle Robert!” she said; and to 
her intense satisfaction Miss Wadsworth left 
her to accost him alone. 

She sauntered over in a very blasé fashion 
and held out her hand. The spots in the veil 
seemed to dazzle him; for a moment he did 
not recognize her. 

“Mr. Pendleton! How do youdo?” Patty 
smiled cordially. ‘‘It’s really awfully good of 
you to devote so much time to my entertain- 
ment. And so original of you to think of a 
circus! I haven’t attended a circus for years. 
It’s really refreshing after such a dose of 
Shakespeare and Ibsen as the theaters have 
been offering this winter.’’ 

Mr. Pendleton offered a limp hand and hailed 
a hansom without comment. He leaned back 
and continued to stare for three silent minutes; 
then he threw back his head and laughed. 

‘‘Good Lord, Patty! Do you mean to tell 
me that you’ve grown up?” 

Patty laughed too. 

“Well, Uncle Bobby, what do you think 
about it?” 


223$3 Dinner was half over before the two trav- 
elers returned. Patty dropped into her seat 
and unfolded her napkin with the weary air of 
a society woman of many engagements. 

“What happened?” the other two clamored. 
**Tell us about it! Was the circus nice?” 

Patty nodded. 

“The circus? Oh, yes; John Drew was charm- 
ing! Wehad tea afterward; and he gave me 
a bunch of violets and a box of candy instead 
of the fairy book. He said he wouldn’t be 
called ‘Uncle Bobby’ by any one as old as 
I—that I’d got to drop the ‘Uncle.’ It’s 
funny, you know, but he really seems younger 
than he did seven years ago.” 

Patty dimpled and cast a wary eye toward 
the Faculty table across the room. 

“He says he has business quite often in this 
neighborhood.” 


NOTE—The next installment of the fascinating Patty 
stories will be given in The Journal for May 15. 


The Author of “© Little Mother of Mine” 
R-y words of the song, “O Little Mother 

of Mine,”’ published in THe JouRNAL for 
March 1, were written by George Swift Brengle. 
Through a mistake made by an editor of the 
college publication in which the verses first 
appeared their authorship was incorrectly 
ascribed to another writer. 
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F or You === and for Every 


Woman who does Her Own Laundry Work 


There is a simpler, easier, better way to wash clothes than the one 
followed by the majority of women. | 

It is simpler and easier because it enables you to get rid of the two most 
disagreeable features of laundry work—boiling the clothes and rubbing 
them on the washboard. 

It is better because it saves time, trouble and money. 


We call it the “Modern Method” of washing clothes. 
| The Soap does the work. 





This modern method of washing clothes is based on the use of 
P, AND G. — The White Naphtha Soap. It differs from the old-fashioned 
way in this respect: The soap — not you — does the work. 

It is so simple, and the results are so uniformly satisfactory that we often 
wonder why every one of the fifteen million American housekeepers who 
do their own laundry work has not adopted it long ago. 


We ask you to do two things. 
First: To buy a five-cent cake of P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


Most grocers sell it. If yours does not, let us have his name and address. 
Second: To read and follow the directions on the inside of the wrapper. 
Do this, and you will know, for the first time, what “easy washing” 


really means. “ 
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“Cheer Up, Dust Every Day With 


AA RN 


Make yours a Liguip VENEER home by dusting every day with Liquip 
VENEER. Whenused inthe dusting on an ordinary cheesecloth duster Liguip 
VENEER removes all dust, dirt, stains, marks and scratches, at the same time 
restoring the original gloss and brilliancy to everything on which it is used. 


Costly pianos and expensive furniture, ordinary furniture, metal work, enameled and 
lacquered surfaces, hardwood floors—all respond in- 
stantly to the magic influence of LiguID VENEER— 
and all in the one dusting operation. 


Trial Bottle Free 

























“ CHEER 
Let us prove, at our own Cost, that Liquip coulon 
LL. VENEER is all we_ say it is, and that 
there is no real substitute for it. Fill Buffalo Specialty 
in and mail the attached coupon to- > > Company 
day, and a free sample will be sent 12 —— 
you. Avoid the drudgery of Bufilo, M’Y. 


housework by letting Eaguid 
Veneer work for you. To Please send me, free, and 


prove that it can and will, without further obligation on 








: oday. my part, sample bottle of 
send the coupon today Luts i aomel 
Buffalo Specialt y Co. Name____ a: 
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and better baking success than you've 
before will urge the buying of your next sack. 2 


OU pay: a s Airde more for Geci- You and. your family will enjoy" the 

~ dent than for usual flour—and tastier bread and eat more of it—that 

it shows in the baking—in. more means economy of higher priced, less . 

in whiter, lighter, tastier bread wholesome things. eee 

more tender—less waste to each. The little extra you spend ae: you. | 
f. Bread from Occident Flour keeps buy Occident pays for the pick-of-the- 
longer—you can bake more loaves wheat — pays for the greatest milling 
-a time and less often. That saves treasure—perfectly nutritive, immaculate 
worry and fuel—and the knead- flour. In short—that little extra you pay 
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Costs More << 
— Worth It % 


We pledge you complete satisfaction to please you sore than any other flours, ©~ 
Occident Flour. We guarantee to re- Ask your grocer to explain the — 


nd—through your grocer—the ev#ire. Money-back Guaran tee Plan upon 
hase price? asack of Occident fails which Occident Flour i is sold. 


. Send for the Occident Booklet 
> . “Better Baking’’—for tei —East—West—South 
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responsible for the architecture of the houses in which 

they live, particularly those whose homes are in the city. 
But this is no satisfactory excuse for not letting the exterior 
bear some imprint of the dweller’s personality, express- 
ing to the passer-by, if only in some small ways, the taste 
and refinement that would greet him should he cross the 
threshold. 


|: IS doubtless true that the majority of people are not 


The Cheerful Effect of White Paint 


Bp in a while one sees the dull, monotonous appear- 
ance of an entire block of brick houses broken up byone 
sprightly little house in the line displaying white window 
casements and green blinds, a white front door with a shin- 
ing brass knocker and letter slot, and—perhaps a sight even 
more gratifying still in the usually impersonal city streets— 
gay window-boxes, or a glimpse of brightly blossoming 
plants between fresh white curtains. All these things 
unconsciously have their effect on the seemingly most 
indifferent passer-by whose daily path leads that way, and 
I think we cannot afford to ignore the healthy and cheerful 


influence such apparently trivial things have the power to 
exert. 


Two Sets of Curtains 


WE ARE very apt to be satisfied—often, doubtless, 
through reasons of economy—with choosing some cur- 
tain material that is agreeable to the eye and harmonizes 
with the interior color scheme of a particular room, and 
neglect to consider the appearance it presents from the out- 
side. It may be particularly somber seen against the dark- 
ness of the room, or it may be of a pattern that shows 
through irregularly and in ugly blotches from the wrong 
side. This matter ought not to be passed over as of no 
importance. Who would dare design the front of her gown 
and leave the back to chance, careless of its fit or color? We 
must remember that a far greater number of people see 
our homes from the outside than are ever likely to enter 
them, and we owe them some consideration. This is really 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of the two sets of 
curtains—the sheer white nets, scrims and muslins against 
the glass giving merely a glimpse of the richer draperies 
of the interior. Of course white curtains alone would 
answer the requirement of outside uniformity, but they 
are often too dazzling in contrast with dark wall colors seen 
from the room, and the extra soft draping at the side in 
such cases serves to break the conspicuous window line. 


An Inexpensive Window Screen 


N ALL houses, large or small, simple or elaborate, the use 

of window screens has grown to be considered a necessity. 
We can and should do all in our power to lessen the number 
of flies about our houses by the most careful and proper 
attention to the minutest details of housekeeping from a 
sanitary point of view. We may often exterminate mos- 
quitoes by pouring kerosene on near-by stagnant ponds 
where in all probability they are breeding. But even so 
there will be enough of these dangerous pests remaining to 
us, and there will be the more innocent but still annoying 
June-bug, and miller as well, to rob us of our peace on 
pleasant summer evenings. To screen a house thoroughly 
from cellar to garret (and this is the only method to pursue) 
is an expensive undertaking, and the utilitarian quality of 
its benefits, compared with the decorative results we might 
have achieved with the same amount of money spent other- 
wise, is disheartening to say the least. 

It may, therefore, be of interest to some to know that 
there is a way to screen a small house or bungalow that is 
practical as well as comparatively inexpensive. This is to 
use a rolling screen, manipulated like a window shade, and 
fastened securely at the sill by means of a small catch when 
drawn down. The sides of the screen fit into grooved pieces 
of wood on each side of the casing, and in this way it can 
be raised up and down leaving no aperture at either side. 
The screen itself is made of a fairly heavy netting with 
sufficient dressing to give it body; and, although somewhat 
thicker and coarser than bronze and copper wire, is still not 
unpleasant to the eyes. As 
such a screen when pulled 
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living places pretty and artistic. 


The Use of Window Shades 


Tee question, ‘‘ Are shades really necessary if I have two 
sets of curtains?” is asked so often that perhaps it will be 
well to state here that the two things do not at all answer 
the same purpose. The window shade is preéminently for 
protection against the sun by day and the outside world by 
night. The side or heavy overhanging curtains if hung on 
separate rods so they may be pulled across the window will 
undoubtedly do very well as a protection at night, but they 
will not answer at all in the daytime, for then, in order to 
exclude a too brilliant ray of sun one will be forced to draw 
the curtain and thereby darken from top to bottom the 
entire window—often the only light in a room. Shades are 
not for decoration but for utility merely, and they should be 
chosen with an eye to their unobtrusiveness. The best 
color is a soft tan; it subdues the light in just the proper 
degree, and is a sufficiently neutral tone to go with all out- 
side color schemes. The use of pure white shades has 
always had its supporters, but this is very apt to result in 
the necessity of two sets—the outside of white and the 
inside one of dark green to deaden the light, especially ina 
sleeping-room where the dazzling white is trying to the 
eyes. The white also soils easily. Green shades alone are 
not attractive from any point of view, neither are the blue 
ones we sometimes see. 


“What Pictures and Ornaments Shall I Buy?” 


{ Fe> is a question far too frequently asked. Sometimes 
it is varied with: ‘‘What pictures will be appropriate 
for my living-room and hall, and what statue or bust for 
my bookshelves?’’ This isan entirely wrong interpretation 
of the use of decorations. Mantelsand shelves were made, 
not to entice people to stock up with things to fill them, 
but as a necessary accommodation for those things, already 
possessed and loved, which we naturally wish to have about 
us. If one has no treasures for the top of a bookcase—no 
author so intimately read that we desire his portrait in some 
form—why not use this top shelf for books, as well as those 
beneath? Certainly the ambition merely to fill this space is 
not the impulse upon which to start out to buy ornaments. 
And in the same way if one does not love pictures for their 
own sake why cover the wall with them? They will be 
certain to show the lack of taste and individuality that 
inspired their choice, or else reflect some other person’s 
taste and leave their owner sailing under false colors. 
Better far have a pretty and modest figured wall paper, 
wait until it ceases to satisfy,and then get what one likes. 


Flower-Holders Come in Many Forms 


ECENT years have brought us so much more in touch 

with the Japanese that we have had opportunities for 
observing their wonderful genius for floral arrangement. 
They understand to a marvelous degree, number, grouping 
and balance, and some of their methods we have copied to 
our great benefit. Through this influence there are few art 
shops now where one cannot buy the useful little flower- 
holders. They come in many forms, such as turtle and fish, 
as well as the simple pieces of lead or bronze; but they are 
all filled with holes and openings to receive and hold the 
stems under water, thus making it possible to use only a few 
flowers in a vase if so desired and still have them keep 
the proper positions. For a trifling expense it is a simple 
matter to get a plumber to solder together a few small cross 
sections of lead pipe, which makes an excellent substitute. 
Since metal would, of course, show through the bottom of a 
glass dish and spoil its appearance one should invest also in 
a few glass holders, which are a wonderful aid to artistic 
arrangements. 

When planning a little old-fashioned bunch of flowers— 
tiny pink roses, forget-me-nots and mignonettes—there is 
nothing more charming than the flower-baskets. They can 
be purchased in glass and china; those made to resemble 
wicker are perhaps the most effective. 
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The Little House 


How to Furnish it in Good Taste at Small Cost 


The aim of this Department of Interior Decoration is to be of 
some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose ‘“‘little house’’ takes the form of a 
flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make their 


























Suitable Receptacles for Flowers 


HO has not had the experience of trying to arrange 

flowers in a house which cannot furnish one single 
appropriate or attractive dish to hold them, and this in spite 
3 the fact that some sort of vase or knickknack stands out 
conspicuously whichever way you turn? Here on the piano 
is a vase a foot and a half high, absurdly thin at the base 
and flaring into a tip-tilted, fluted top, usually either covered 
with silver traceries or flaunting the colors of the rainbow; 
on the mantel is a creation of fpr white, blue and gold, 
with so many flowers scattered over its surface that you 
shrink from adding any more to its burden; a bit of dull- 
toned pottery on the corner of the bookcase attracts your 
attention; its color seems suitable for your purpose, but 
another disappointment is in store for you: picking it up 
you discover with dismay that though its proportions are 
generous and ample at the base it is so contracted at the 
neck and mouth that there would be room for nothing 
larger than a spray of maidenhair fern. And yet, after all, 
the poor little housekeeper is often less to blame for this 
than at first appears. Most of these useless and unlovely 
ornaments are the result of the lack of care and thought 
that many of her friends bestowed on their wedding presents 
to her. Her error lies rather in a lack of courage to thrust 
the ugly and purposeless things out of sight. 

A few simple bits of pottery whose quiet tones are care- 
fully selected to harmonize with the scheme of the room in 
which they are to remain, and whose shapes are proportioned 
and designed for holding flowers, are what every household 
needs. Handsome brass and copper will often do much 
toward brightening some gloomy corner of a room, and create 
splendid effects when filled with masses of green, or, per- 
haps, some bold flowers. 


The Best Arrangement of Flowers 


lg FS points are still to be learned by the majority of us 
about the arrangement of flowers. We may have pro- 
gressed somewhat beyond the tight and gaudy bunches once 
so commonly seen, but we have gone a little too enthusias- 
tically to the other extreme, and now put such quantities of 
flowers together in riotous masses that the beauty of the 
individual blossom is quite lost. We are also prone to 
forget that every flower has a distinctive manner of growth, 
and the best arrangements are those that take the habits 
and peculiarities of each into careful consideration. Stiff, 
straight flowers with swordlike, spiky leaves, such as tulips, 
jonquils and narcissuses, should not be gathered into loose, 
languid bunches with the blossoms leaning out against the 
sides of the vase. It is entirely contrary to their nature, 
and half a dozen blossoms and leaves standing erect, sup- 
ported at the base under water by little Japanese flower- 
holders, will be far more successful than twice the number 
thoughtlessly crowded together. 

In arranging branches of trees when in bloom, such as 
dogwood, apple, cherry, witchhazel and forsythia, often a 
single branch, or at the most three branches, will make a much 
more distinguished composition, on account of the beauty of 
the rough, irregular stems, than the large mass which one is 
tempted to pick, and then tempted to use because picked. 
Who has not experienced the fatal results of sentimentality 
over the unnecessary blossoms we have gathered, which our 
consciences impel us to use, thereby spoiling a beautifully 
arranged dish? Or else we make a special bunch of the 
many colored left-overs which we cannot bear to discard. 
Certain flowers, such as roses, heliotrope, mignonette, etc., 
look best in glass, but the glass should be plain, not cut 
nor in any way ornamented. Roses are never lovelier than 
when seen against this crystal background. In using glass, 
however, great care must be taken to keep the water fresh, 
since if only slightly discolored the perfection of the whole 
is marred. 

As a general rule it is well to avoid any kind of surface 
decoration on pots, jars and vases that are to be used for 
flowers. Since, with such decorations, especially if floral 
in motif, the contrast between the real and the conven- 
tional flower, or the poor execution of the design and the 
rare beauty of the blossoms, is at once felt and each suffers 
from the other. There are, however, exceptions here as to 

all general rules—for the 





down covers the entire 
window it offers no cracks 
for bugs and flies to crawl 
through, and the protec- 
tion is, therefore, complete. 





If You Want to 
Furnish a Room 


please do not write to the 
editors of ‘‘The Little 
House’’ department: 
read the note at the foot 
of the last page of this 
department, and you will 
see that a special ‘‘ room 
service’? has been pro- 
vided. Address ‘‘The 
Room Editor,’’ as there 
asked, and be sure to 
write all the facts about 
the room. 


























beautiful blue and white 
Chinese and Dutch wares 
at times make delightful 
backgrounds for white flow- 
ers, and certain greens such 
as laurel and bay. 





If You Want to 
Ask Questions 


of the editors of ‘‘The 
Little House’’ depart- 
ment pray do so, and they 
will be glad to answer to 
the best of their ability. 
But be considerate: don’t 
ask ten, fifteen or twenty 
questions: remember that 
scores of others write 
thesame as you do. And 
don’t forget to inclose 
a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 
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The Guest-Room Towel 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





14332 


14333 





UST now there is nothing 

more popular in the way of 
fancy-work than making 
pretty towels. Embroidered 
towel ends certainly show that 
a housekeeper has much inter- 
est in her linen, and just a few 
of these will add the little extra 
touch to the guest-room. Very 
loose huck is not so good a 
material for embroidery, but 
it is suitable for drawn-work, 
and the filet crochet may be 
inserted in this. 





IMPLE dots between 

bands of drawn-work 
make a most effective towel 
border. Itis quite a good idea 
to outline these dots if they 
are worked in satin stitch. 
Knotting fringes is also very 
pretty work. The fringes are 
tied in the macramé knots. A 
medium-sized towel should 
have a two-inch hemstitched 
hem on each end, but it is 
sufficient to embroider one 
end only. 








OR embroidery the closer 

damask weave and the 
Italian huck are especially 
good. One may make a full 
eyeleted pattern, such as the 
daisy border above, in either 
of these materials. The 
monogram on the towel which 
is illustrated on the left is 
rather clever. It is done in 
buttonhole stitch over one line 
of chain-stitch filling. The 
outer edge of the letters has a 
slight scallop. 





HE monograms on towels 

may be placed, about the 
width of the embroidered bor- 
der, above this border, unless 
there is a space especially 
designed for the monogram. 
These border patterns may be 
adapted to sheets and pillow- 
cases, and to dressing-table 
linens as well. 





NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad 
to answer any questions about this 
workif astamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed. 





“T°RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs above can be supplied, post-free, at ten cents each. No. 14331 and No. 14335 contain 
three yards of border, and No. 14332 and No. 14333 do not include monogram. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











What Food 
For Children? 


Improper food makes 
them rickety, dull and 
peevish. 


During the “bringing- 
up” period the care be- 
stowed by the mother in 
the selection of food means 
much, for sturdy health is 


largely a matter of right 
food. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is made of the field grains 
—wheat and barley—in 
which Nature has stored 
the “vital” elements best 
suited to build bright, 
strong, happy children. 


It is scientifically pre- 
pared for easy digestion— 
meeting the needs of their 
growing bodies and carry- 
ing them safely on to that 
period of greater safety— 
maturity. 


Most children dearly 
love the sweet, delicate 
flavour of Grape-Nuts with 
cream. It satisfies their 
natural appetite, and 
mothers can let them have 
this food with the assur- 
ance that they will be well 
nourished—healthy and 


happy. 


‘*There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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For the Summer Bedroom 


By Cora E Scott-Waring 


* 


Lyn enenRendog de pled ctonbanne tbe ate 


; 


> 





ame is the pillow-sham design for this set of dotted Swiss and 
cretonne furnishings for a summer bedroom. It is for a 
single-bed pillow and measures twenty-four by thirty-six inches. 





braid. The trays have a covering of glass. 

















INDOW curtains are always vitally important in the decoration of a room, 

and the cretonne border on this pair is well planned for a light and airy 
effect in a running pattern, following a lace edging. These curtains should 
always be of sash length and allowed to hang in straight folds. 

The fancy for new ornaments in-these materials for the dressing-table may be 
indulged in by the girl who loves dainty effects for her summer room. 
cover and pincushion are simply made in the usual way, but the sewing-basket 
and trays are made of stiff cardboard covered with the cretonne and bound with 


The 


Couch cushions, like the one on the 


left, and a handy bag are but two more of the various decorative and useful 
articles which will be found most attractive for a summer bedroom. 





SINGLE bedspread was de- 

signed for this set in view of 
the larger need nowadays for this 
size (in pairs for large rooms). 
The pattern may be easily carried 
out on the same lines, proportion- 
ately, for a double bed by simply 
widening and lengthening both the 
Swiss and the cretonne appliqué. 
This decoration should come in 
about the center of the bed. A lin- 
ing for it of sateen or lawn is not 
strictly necessary, though the 
spread will keep its shape better by 
having one. 

The lace used for this set is a 
very nice quality of imitation Cluny 
which costs ten or fifteen cents a 
yard, and a fair quality of Swiss 
for the purpose may be obtained for 
twenty or twenty-five cents a yard. 
The choice for the cretonne is 
practically unlimited, and the best 
way is to select that which will be 
most harmonious with the wall 
paper, rugs and woodwork of the 
room. After cutting out the pat- 
terns with sharp scissors, so that 
the edges are even, it must be 
basted on the muslin and then fol- 
lowed by loose machine stitching. 

The same cretonne in the piece 
is often used to upholster the chairs 
of the room if they happen to be of 
wicker, or for light coverings on 
dark furniture. 


a book 0/7 mattress 
revelations 





together 
with our 


“mattress museum” 
sent on request 


The Museum contains exhibits of actual 
mattress materials arranged side by side 
for your comparison. It also gives facts 
concerning each exhibit. The book tells 
things that everyone should know before 
buying a mattress. It will insure you 
against fraud and deception. 


Last, but not least, it tells about the 


SEALY 
MATTRESS 


No Tufts 
No Layers 












| No Linters 
Pure High Grade Cotton 


Tufts in mattresses lessen their comfort. 
Yet they are a necessary evil in every mat- 
tress but the Sealy. If they are left out of 
the ordinary layer-felt mattress, which is 
commonly made of gin-waste or shoddy, the 
filling will slide about in the tick and become 
lumpy and uneven. 


The Sealy Patented Process, which neces- 
sitates the use of pure long-fibre cotton, 
produces the entire filling of the mattress 
in the form of one giant batt, formed by 
compressed air without layers or sections. 
No tufts are required with this filling. 


The Sealy Mattress is guaranteed for 20 
years against becoming uneven or lumpy. 
Its construction gives a billowy, undulat- 
ing quality.to the mattress that makes it 
conform to every curve of the body in any 
position. This means a new comfort, fullest 
relaxation, complete rest, and sound sleep. 


Buy under the Sealy Triple Guarantee: 


First:—We guarantee the SEALY to be made en- 
tirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, without 
linters or mill waste. 

Second:—We guarantee the SEALY for 20 years 
against becoming uneven or lumpy. 

Third: —We guarantee that after 60 nights’ trial you 
will pronounce the SEALY the most comfort- 


able mattress that you ever used, or your 
money back. 


SEALY MATTRESSES are made in all sizes 
covered with the best grade of A. C. A., Bookfold 
Sateen, or Mercerized Art Tickings, either in Plain 
Edge or in the new Imperial Roll Edge. Prices: 
Plain Edge Style, A. C. A. or Sateen Ticking, $18; 
Art Ticking, $19; Roll Edge Style, A.C. A. or Sateen 
Ticking, $20; Art Ticking, $21. 





Send for our booklet 
** The Real Difference in Mattresses’’ 
and the ‘‘Mattress Museum’’ 


With them we will also send you the name of our 
representative where you can see the SEALY in 
your town, and who will give you the guarantee. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dept. A 
Houston, Texas 


Factories (also offices) at our 14,000 acre cotton plantation 








SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 








know true cook- 
ing comfort, con- 
venience and econ- 
omy, until you use 


DETROIT JEWEL 
GAS RANGES 
They combine cleanliness, safety, 


comfort and economy with 
the most perfect 









durable  construc- 
0 IM Maps tion in the 
hea world 


ic Auiyhhags 2) 
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Bending 
or Stooping 


You never have to bend 
or stoop or strain your back. 
You can have the cooking top at 
the right or left as you prefer. 
The high legs make them 

ll l easy tosweepunder. The 
ny plain, sanitary finish 
makes them the 
sagan to 
keep 





















i ie clean 
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Biesing Bumers 
lia 
to get at the oven. The 
safety pilot and the star shaped 
burners and the many other advan- 
tages make them the most convenient, 
" safe, economical and satisfactory 
ranges youcanbuy. Manystyles 
to select from —at your 
Dealer’s or the Gas 


Company. Be sure 
ay D> 


to geta genuine 
\ ni 


a) Detroit 
a) 
im Mins 


MH Wi 


iN} 
a 







“Jewel” 


Fir 
"i 





Send your name on 
a postal to:— 
Department “D,” 


Detroit Stove Works 
DETROIT, MICH. 


** Largest Stove Plant in the World”’ 
Detroit Chicago 


fora 32-page Illus- 
trated Cook 




































































5 ROMPERS $1 


Direct From Factory. All Charges Prepaid. 
5S ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, low neck, short 
sinevets bound with bias bands, 5 for $1.00. 

ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, high neck, long 

sleeves, standing orrolling collar, 4for $1. 00. 
soy 3 ROMPERS, good grade Madras, pink, 
. blue or tan, checks or stripes; yoke, collar, 
belt and pocket piped as in cut, 3 for $1.00. 
2 ROMPERS, very fine Madras, all colors 
or Hydegrac le suiting in Blue or Tan, as in 
at 2 for $1.00 
= Galatea, as in cut, all colors, T5e. 

Real sh Linen, as in cut, white, tan and 
blue, sizes 2 to 6 years, $1.00 each. 
4 Boys’ blue denim Overalls, sizes 2 to 14 
years, $1.00. 
4 Boys’ Blouse Waists, madras or chambray, 
assorted colors, all neck sizes, 4 for $1.00. 
3 Girls’ tub Dresses, percale or dress ging- 
ham, all colors, light or dark ground. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years, 3 for $1.00. 
Boys’ blouse suit, Drill or Linon, white and 
colors, 3to8 years, $1.50. Charges prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 


Consumers Apron Co., 80 Clymer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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may be seen in them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month to 


=» department is to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what 


month. Then, if you care to write to the firms about them, or want further 
information in regard to any of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a 
stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care 
of THE LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





OMETHING 

quite new in em- 
broidery is shown on 
heavy German linen. Pillows, scarfs and 
table-covers have rows of heavy hand drawn- 
work with quaint designs embroidered between. 
These articles with the drawnwork and hem- 
stitching finished and the designs stamped are 
a dollar and seventy-five cents, three dollars 
and fifty cents, and three dollars and seventy- 
five cents respectively. 

The finished articles may be bought at the 
following prices: pillow (with silk down 
cushion), eighteen by twenty-four inches, five 
dollars; scarf, eighteen by fifty-four inches, 
nine dollars; table-cover, thirty-six inches 
square, fourteen dollars. A table-cover in 
German cross-stitch embroidery on heavy 
cream-colored canvas is three dollars and 
twenty-five cents. An embroidered runner 
on drab-colored German linen is five dollars. 
A beautiful scarf, embroidered in several 
shades of blue, is unique. The embroidery is 
done on a piece of linen, twenty-four by 
fifty-four inches, which may either be hemmed 
at the ends, or the whole embroidery cut out 
around the deep inside scallop, forming a 
stole-shaped runner, wider at the ends than 
in the middle. This scarf is nine dollars; a 
square to match is three dollars. 

Embroidered scrap-baskets, effective in 
their simplicity, are sold for six dollars and a 
half. The embroidery is done on a linen crash 
in the form of a medallion or panel. Otherwise 
the baskets (which are shaped like an umbrella- 
stand) are entirely plain, with only a band of 
the crash at the top and bottom. 


Pretty Embroidery | 








BRASS costumer 

or upright clothes- 
hanger is priced at two 
dollars and a half—the brass in bright or dull 
finish. Costumers of heavier grade are from 
three dollars up. 


| Brass Costumers | 








en the very 
practical but 
ratherunsightly 
Venetian blinds a substitute is offered in 
willow-weave shades, screens and veranda 
blinds. These are made to order in any dimen- 
sions, and a choice may be had from many 
patterns in tan, brown and several shades of 
green, at a cost of from ten cents to twenty 
cents a square foot. The material is a fiber 
composition, tough as wood but much more 
pliable, and very light in weight. The shades 
are usually on rollers and may be raised or 
lowered at will, like any ordinary window-shade. 
They exclude the light but not the air,and make 
effectual screens. Willow-weave shades prom- 
ise to be widely used for screening verandas. 


| Willow-Weave Shades 








EDROOM screens 
covered with a 
particularly effective 
French print of quaint design are nine dollars 
and a half. The frame is plain with a dark, 
dull-finish stain. The screens have three 
panels and are covered on both sides. 


| Bedroom Screens 








HEresults secured 

by this new proc- 
ess of wall covering 
are beautiful, and any more satisfactory would 
be hard to find. The finish is produced by an 
air-brush, electrically controlled, the appear- 
ance of hand-blended work being produced by 
this method at a much lower cost than by the 
former tedious and uncertain hand process. 
This durable and sanitary wall covering has 
the appearance of a richly colored fabric, and 
the many tones skillfully blended give a de- 
lightful play of color. Almost any color scheme 
may be had with decorated friezes to match. 
The material comes sixty inches wide, the 
friezes forty-eight inches deep. The frieze con- 
tains twelve square feet, and the lower wall 
covering fifteen square feet to the yard. The 
frieze is a dollar and eighty cents a yard, and 
the lower wall covering a dollar and thirty 
cents a yard. 


Aerochrome Work 














jow single brass beds 

for bungalow use 
are easily moved and 
occupy little space. These beds, without 
springs or mattress, may be bought as low as 
fifteen dollars in brass round tubing of reliable 
grade. A choice may be made between a satin 
finish and the dull, brush brass. Beds made 
of square tubing are a little more expensive. 
Plain iron beds in white enamel are from three 
dollars up. 





Bungalow Beds | 








Bosc pew rugs are practi- 
cal for use in country 
houses, bungalows and 
seaside cottages. They are woven of long-fiber 
jute and each in a single color that shades from 
very light to deep tones. The greens are espe- 
cially pretty with cretonne furnishings, but 
other colors are also desirable. The price of 
such a rug, thirty inches by sixty inches, is 
three dollars and a half, and one four feet by 
seven feet is five dollars. 

Cabin rugs—so named because the com- 
monest of the patterns has end borders inclos- 
ing a picturesque log cabin surrounded by 
trees—are three dollars for a three-foot by six- 
foot size, and six dollars for a four-foot by 
seven-foot one. Other patterns will be popular 
with the occupants of the nursery, for geese and 
Teddybears, rabbits and other favorites of the 
small people are shown in entertaining poses 
in the end borders. 


[ow seats or stools, excel- 
Carved Seat lent reproductions of the 

Elizabethan period, are 
marked ten dollars. They are of solid old oak 
with a hand-carved band around the top and 
sides. The columns and struts are also carved, 
and the stool is well made and substantial 
throughout. 


Danish Rugs | 








HARMING 

treatment ofa 
bedroom shows a 
gray wall, with rose and green in the crown and 
border. The paper is a French stripe in tan, 
with a tiny vine in gray. A deep drop crown 
has flower-wreathed medallions inclosing a 
hanging-basket of flowers, with a cluster of roses 
and apple blossoms between the medallions, 
and a.narrow border above. A baseborder is 
brought out to go with this arrangement, 
the border being independent of the crown, 
but colored to match. This is to be used 
immediately above the baseboard and gives 
a sense of completeness to the room. The 
paper is thirty cents a roll and the baseborder 
eighty cents a roll. The cut-out crowns are 
eight cents each, 


I iron usual fine rep 
| Wide-Wale Rep has always been 


popular for draperies, 
as it hangs well and is inexpensive. The same 
material now appears in medium and heavy 
weights, in a good range of colors. Wide-wale 
rep, like the heaviest of corduroys, is a dollar 
and sixty-five cents a yard—fifty inches wide. 
The medium quality in the same width is fifteen 
cents less a yard. 


| Bedroom Treatment 














4 Fok single beds 
For Single Beds | spreads with cur- 
tains to match are 
shown in imported cotton prints. The colors 
will not fade after many washings—an import- 
ant item. The central part of the spread has 
a lattice-work of tiny, old-fashioned chintz 
roses, and the border is formed by graceful 
hanging-baskets of the flowers. The spreads 
are four dollars and a half; the curtains, forty 
inches wide and three yards and a half long, 
are seven dollars and a half a pair. 








kitchen in 
the “Model 
Apartment’”’ 
is a marvel of compact convenience. There 
are all kinds of time and labor saving devices, 
and everything is arranged with an eye to the 
principal handicap of the “ cliff-dweller’’—lack 
of space. A rack to hang near the stove holds 
dripping-spoon, cake-lifter, knife-sharpener, 
meat-ax, etc., nine implements in all. It is 
well named the “Kitchen Friend,” and costs 
one dollar and sixty-three cents, including 
these kitchen tools. The articles are all of 
good grade. 

Another kitchen rack holds sixteen china. 
containers in graduated sizes. These do away 
with the unsightly cans and untidy bags that 
frequent the kitchen shelves. The clean white 
jars are decorated with a design in dark blue 
and the whole effect is Dutch. The containers 
have air-tight covers and the contents are 
plainly labeled. Vinegar and oil bottles are 
at theends. The price for the rack and sixteen 
containers is ten dollars, which is much cheaper 
than buying the jars separately. A cheaper 
set consisting of fifteen pieces—six large-size 
cereal jars, six small spice jars, covered salt 
box and oil and vinegar bottles, all with the 
intended; contents clearly marked—is two 
dollars and a half. 


| Kitchen Conveniences | 
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bouillon at any time just 

drop a Steero Cube into 

a cup and add boiling water. 

=. No cooking to be done, no 

trouble of any kind. You can 
make it at the table. 


Te prepare acup of delicious 





(TRADE-MARK) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co. New York 
never vary in quality. 

Each Steero Cube combines just 
the right quantities of beef, vegetables, 
spices and seasoning to make a cup'of 


richly flavored, appetizing, wholesome 
bouillon. 










| 

















, 







Soups, Sauces and Gravies. 


will have aricher flavor if you adda 
Steero Cube or two just before serving. 


Send for Free Samples 


and be convinced of the fine quality 
and convenience of Steero Cubes. 
Send 35c. for a box of 12 Cubes; post- 
paid, if your grocer or druggist can 
not supply you. ‘Tins of 50 and 100 
Cubes are more economical for house- 
hold use. 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William Street, New York 
Under Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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LINGERIE DRESS $4.95 


Offered at this extraordinary low 
price to secure thousands of 
new mail order customers 
















Postage No. 152. This charming dress, 
Paid the most beautiful we have 
20c ever seen at anything like this 
Extra. price, is made of a dainty St. 
Return Gall Swiss Embroidery in a 
At Our new Anglaise openwork pat- 
Ex tern combined with 
If raised French work. 
Sati The entire dress, the 

front,back and sleeves 
factory being made of the all 


over embroidery 
4\ trimmed with bands of 

’ Venise lace insertion. 

The peasant sleeves 

and the waist are inone 
piece, the neck being 
cut with a slight “*“V” 
which is very attractive. 
The lower part of the skirt is 
made of batiste finished with 
one inch tucks and insertions 
of the Venise lace forming the 
new tunic flounce. 

This dress is made of such 
dainty materials, and is so 
beautifully trinmmed and fin- 
ished that it is altogether 
charming and ‘endnebhany the 
best value ever offered in the 
United States. Compareit with 
dresses offered by other stores 
at $7.50 and even more, and 
Ara will - once ae that 
this is a splendid value 
at our special price . ” $4: 95 

This dress supplied in allsizes 
for ladies, 32 to 44 bust; also 
sizes by 4 girls, 14 to18 years. 

Grand-. “Leader, St. Louis’ 
; greateatdepart partment store, with 
“e its perfected organization and 
faemea) its great force of home and 
foreign buyers, shows Paris, 
Londonand New Yorkstyles 
farinadvance of most stores. 
The best of these new fash- 
ions, which feature all the 
: important changes in style 
’ conde this ne ane teas. 
tifully pictur an ully 
$498 described in our 
Spring and Summer Catalogue 
Mailed Free Upon Request. 

Hundreds of special values are offered that are sure to 
make a great many new mail order customers for this 
store. With the aid of this intensely interesting cata- 
logue, you can dress in the most becoming fashion at a 
ver moderate expense. Everything in ladies’, men’sand 

childre dren’s wear can be found in our fashion catalogue at 
money-saving prices. This catalogue enables youto get 
the Grand-Leader values the same as though you lived 
right here in St. Louis. Satisfaction is absolutely 
teed. Money refunded immediately if anything 
proves unsatisfactory. Write today. Address Dept. 1 


GRAND-LEADER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co. 


One of the world’s great stores. 
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lf a Girl Wants a New Curtain 
in Her Room 


By Louise Brigham 








OWADAYS thelinen 

or cretonne summer 

room demands new, 
light and airy curtains for 
its windows, and there is a 
wide variety of materials in 
the shops provided there- 
for, such as scrim, cheese- 
cloth, fishnet, Swiss, 
cross-barred muslin, and 
many others, at prices 
ranging from fifteen cents 
a yard upward. 

These are allsash-length 
curtains, and the first two 
are made of écru fishnet, 
the design being worked in 
darning stitch with heavy 
mercerized thread. The 
cross-barred net curtain 
has every other block 
worked with mercerized 
thread in a single row 


No caster marks—no heel marks—no spots. 


Mar- Proof 


Floors 


The most trying test of varnish is 
on floors. It must therewithstand 


Ripa eGR TS 


downtheedgeandadouble l i | dirt, water, heels and casters— 
row across the end. The i! i ie rocking, romping and wear. 


next curtain is daintiness Elastica of all the floor 


OS ATI TS 


Sr 


Ee ie 


itself in white mercerized 
cotton cloth. The floral 
border is worked in light 
blue mercerized thread 
with charming effect on 
the plain material. The 
flowers on the valance must 
be worked on what is really 
the under side of the top 
of the curtain so that it 
will fall on the right side 
when the curtain is hung 
on the rod. The last of 
the five curtains is a pretty 
combination of plain Swiss 
with a darned net border 
and edge. 

These last three curtains 
would be most appropriate 
for bedrooms, while the 
first two could be used for 
a library or dining-room, 
but they are all inexpen- 
sive and mayeasily be made 
at home. 

If any further informa- 





finishes keeps its newness. 
Elastica has in its composition 
the requisite amount of oil to 
make it elastic and durable, and 
that oil is so treated by our own 
secret process that Elastica dries 
quickly, ‘The most severe usage 
will not mar it. Water cannot 
Spot it. 

Elastica meetsall your ideas of 
a floor finish. It is the result of 40 
years spent in studying varnish. 


Find It Out 


Please let us prove the facts. 
You don’t want a floor finish 
which js brittle or transient if 
Elastica does what we claim. It 
is easy to prove that Elastica 
does what nothing else can do. 


OAL IS ge | 
tion is wanted regarding —— ca eo 

them kindly inclose a : 

stamped and addressed T 

envelope for the answer. As T/ C 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations, 


These Things Free 


We want to send you a book, “ How 
to Finish Floors,’ filled with expert 
suggestions about finishing old and new 
floors. Also samples of Elastica 
coated on paper totry. Also a beau- 
tiful bookmark—just to repay you 
for writing us. 


Simply send your name and ad- 

dress—a postal will do, 
Ask for Book 105 

Address Standard Varnish Works, 
29 Broadway, New York, or 2620 Ar- 
mour Avenue, Chicago, or 301 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. Or Inter- 
national Varnish Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto. 
Canada. 
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“Elastica Stands the Rocks ”’ 


SSuamDARD Yaris Worss 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manu- 
facture Elastica No. 1, for exterior use— 
Elastica No, 2, for interior use—Satinette 
White Enamel, for interior and exterior dec- 
oration—Kleartone Stains and other Archi- 
tectura] Finishes. Ask yourdealer. (50) 
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The H.&W.(MARMO) »H W 


MATERNITY CORSET 
Ww 
' MATERNITY 







IST gives a trim 
aud stylish figure 
without the slightest 
endangerment tothe 
well-being of either 
mother or child. 

Soft and pliable 
with lacings on 
either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort 
of the wearer, All 
steels removabie 

Particularly de- 
sirable in con- 
valescence or after 
surgical operations. 
Button or clasp 
front. ‘ 
Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 
atall dealers—or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 










No. or ge _— 
403 H. & W.“‘Sheathlyne” 
$1.00 Corset Waist 

a Perfect freedom of action is 


given in this Waist to the 
7 athletic college girl, or 
one who works in store, 
office or at home. 

It happily combines 
graceful style, with 
ease, comfort and 
health — Encourages 
deep breathing, there- 
fore quickly evelops 

the chest and bust. 

Sizes, 19 to 30. Prices, medium 
grade $1.00; best grade $1.50. At 
dealers or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. 

‘\ ThereisanH. & W. Waist for every 
\ age— women, misses, children. 
Illustrated Booklet on request. 


Newark, N. J. 





The H. & W. Co. 














Y Free Mail-Order Catalogue. illustrates, describes 
and gives the cost of everything the baby wears from 
rte to three years old. It gives full directions for measur- 
and contains sensible suggestions as to 


ordering, 
oho 's needs in care and clothing. 


I Prepay All Charges 
and should an , for any reason, prove unsatisfactory, 
it may aoe or money refunded. I deliver the latest 
styles in infants’ garments right to your door with less trouble 
and at lower cost than can be obtained elsewhere or other- 
wie. Write today for my catalogue. 


Mrs. Mary Potter, 522 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











The Raa “Baby "Clothes : 
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McCall's 


Magazine 





Thousands upon thousands of magazines 
are bought each month from the news-stands 
because they are good and worth buying. It 
has to be a good magazine to cause a woman 
to walk up to the news-stand and buy it. But 
the magazine that is so good that the over- 
whelming majority of its readers want it 
badly enough to subscribe for it—to pay for it 
12 months in advance—reaches the acme of 
popularity. ‘This is the supreme test of merit, 
and measured by this test, McCall’s Magazine 
is first. Out of more than 1,000,000 buyers 
each month, 880,000 pay a year in advance. 





This is far and away the greatest paid-in- 
advance circulation ever attained by any high- 
class magazine. What sort of magazine is it 
that has so signally proved a success? It is an 
eminently practical woman’s magazine de- 
voted to Fashions and the Home. Its readers 
will tell you that it is worth almost any price; 
but the yearly subscription is only 50 cents. 


McCall Patterns 


admittedly first in style, fit and simplicity, 
are a great feature of McCall’s Magazine. 
Complete range of the month’s styles in every 
issue. By the aid of the magazine and patterns 
you can be better dressed at less cost. Send 
50 cents now for a year’s subscription and 
any McCall Pattern you select free. You will 
say it’s the best investment you ever made. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Makers of Fashions 
236 to 246 West 37th Street, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CAN. 
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It’seasy toshow a sweet 
smile when mouth and 
breath are sweet behind 
it. Just slip a chipon the 
tongue now and then. 


COLGAN’S 


Mint or Violet 


CHIPS 


‘* The Gum that’s Round ’’ 


The flavors are fresh, 
sweet as a dewy morn 
in the country. 


Ten Chips 5c. 


In a handy metal box 


If they're not sold near 
you, send us 10c. in 


* (OLET* 


stamps fora full box 
of each. Q / 
COLGAN ee 
GUM CO., Inc. Yay TH ne 
Louisville, : 
Ky. 
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Bate a beautiful 
piece 

of silver- 
ware, 


_ think of 


| WhicHr’ Ss 
SILVER (REAM 


The most popular silver polish known. 
Better than powders because it doesn’t 
hurt the silver and can’t hurt the hands. 
Has been on the market thirty-eight 
years. Over a million women use it. 

Makes silverware glisten like 
new — reaches every crevice — 
cleans thoroughly. A perfect pol- 
ish for silverware, metalware, cut 
glass, marble, porcelain and 
enamel. 










Ask your dealer, but insist on getting 
the genuine “‘Wright’s Siloer Cream.” 


Send 6 cents (in stamps) for a large 
sample jar. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 





70 Court St. Keene, N. H. 











BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘*‘ trying-on- 
method,’’ with herself forthe model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see howitfits atthe back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 
IB ye rg Dress Form Co. 
t. P, 30 W. 32d 8t., NEW 


Dept. P! 224- 230 W: it CA 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl 8t., TORONTO, CAN. 
































100 RUISISIING] $5.40 
Announcements Including two sets of 


envelopes. Express ‘aaa 100 9 Visting —_ Engraved in Script, 90c. 
Write for samples. ., 814 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
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Silk Gloves are the standard of 
perfection, containing all the 
up-to-date features, and in ad- 


ditionthe Niagara Process, which 
greatly increases the wearing 


life of the fine silk fabric. 


They are made of absolutely pure 
silk in the most fashionable colorings; 
they come both long and short, plain 
and embroidered, and the entire 
glove, as well as the guaranteed fin- 
ger tips, will give perfect satisfaction. 


The success of the Niagara Maid Silk 
Glove has been so great that we are 
now making Niagara Maid Silk Under- 
wear, a combination of snug-fitting 
elegance with remarkable service. 
Niagara Glove Silk Hosiery and Scarfs 
are made of the same high-class 
material in a great variety of colors. 


Your retailer will be glad to show 


them to you. he cannot, write us 
and we will tell you where you can 


secure Niagara Maid Silk Products 


in your community. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
Dept. L, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


‘**‘Non-Nettle’’ 
White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the 
trouble. _Our method keeps them out and 
there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 
White Flannel. They are the softest, 
smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ne ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 
¥5 We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 
yah **Non-Nettle”’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arin hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensi 1 d instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 





















A® Adjustable Dress 
/, Form is PERFECT. 
feature that could be 
thought of in a Dress Form. 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS 
or size, and there is no woman's figure 
that the ACME AUTOMATIC AD- 
adjust itself to. 
Write today for latest catalogue and 
of ACME DRESS FORMS. 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 


The Acme Automatic 

Because it possesses every 
By a twist of the wrist the three 
the Form to any desired shape, style 
JUSTABLE DRESS FORM cannot 
price-list, showing all styles, and sizes 
Suite 38, 70 Fifth Ave.,New York City 











dresses and other garments willsave 
you one-half the cost of your dress- 
making bills. Cheaper and better 


than ready-made garments. Wedoall 
cutting, furnishall material. All you 
dois the sewing. Writetoday for cat- 
alog, free sainples, etc. Satisfaction 


CUT-READY- 
TO-STITCH 


guaranteed or money back. Agents 
who can furnish A-1 references 


wanted for unoccupied territory. 
ST. LAWRENCE MILLS 
Dept. W, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE. FOUND OUT 


To Keep Enameled Kitchenware Clean 


put it in a large vessel of cold water with a 
tablespoonful of lye added, and bring the 
water to the boiling point; afterward wash 
the ware in the usual way. By doing this 
once a.week the bride in the little house will 
be able to keep her pretty white kitchen- 
ware almost as good as new. H. W. 


A Camp-Stool to Hold the Clothes-Basket 


is a convenience on washing day. It is 
light, easily carried about, and, when not 
in use, takes up but little room. In hang- 
ing out the clothes and taking them from 
the line the stool saves stooping and keeps 
the bottom of the basket clean. M. W. 


Kitchen Aprons May be Marked 


with a cross-stitch of red on the inside band 
when there is no very decided right or 
wrong side. This mark may be seen at a 
glance and will save one’s time and patience 
when slipping on an apron in a hurry. 
M. L. B. 
For Heating Flatirons 
on ironing day an old griddle iron is fine. 
The griddle fits on the stove after a lid is 
taken off and brings the irons nearer the 
fire. : E.. 3. 


Castors Slipping Out of Furniture 


often cause a busy housekeeper a good deal 
of annoyance. This may easily be avoided 
by winding rubber bands around the 
shanks of the castors before slipping them 
into the sockets. A good band will last 
a long time and may easily be replaced 
after the rubber has worn out. W.S.S. 


If There is a Garden 


beside the little house a woman may raise 
some flowers for profit as well as for pleas- 
ure. Some of theeasiest plants and shrubs 
to cultivate are lilacs, snowballs, hardy 
white hydrangeas, and such bulbous flowers 
as hyacinths, old-fashioned lilies and narcis- 
suses. If a woman’s neighbors or people 
in near-by towns know that she will sell 
flowers they will come when some are 
needed for weddings or funerals. If small 
baskets are kept on hand, as well as wire 
and white ribbon, any woman with taste 
can arrange flowers for such occasions. 


Where Ice Cannot be Had 


butter may be kept cool in this way: Put 
it on a dish which has been placed in 
a shallow vessel of cold water, and cover 
with an inverted new earthen flower-pot. 
The pot should rest in the water. Cared 
for in this way butter, if put in the cellar 
or any other cool place, will keep hard even 
in hot weather. VANCOUVER. 


Using a Whisk-Broom to Clean Dishes 


is better than scraping them with a knife. 
Right after clearing the table the broom 
will be found useful for this purpose, espe- 
cially if it is dampened occasionally. When 
the dishes are put in the dishpan there 
will be but little grease left onthem. D. 


A Table for a Baby’s Go-Cart 

was designed by the child’s great-grand- 
father and proved a marked success. The 
table was just high enough to go over the 
child’s lap as he sat up in the cart, and had 
a railing on three sides to keep toys from 
falling off. The baby was easily kept 
amused for a long time while his mother 
was busy at her work. a 


Wash the Pretty New China Yourself 


in the dining-room—you who are a bride, 
with perhaps one maid-of-all-work. Have 
a pan of hot water, some soap, a mop and 
towels in the dining-room after the meal is 
over and there wash the glasses, silver and 
pretty china. Put them in their places 
immediately afterward, and you will not 
find the work a tax. Silver washed care- 
fully every day will not need polishing so 
often. F. B. N. 


To Deodorize Saucepans 


after cooking onions, cabbage or fish, try 
this plan: Wash and dry the pan, then 
place a piece of thick brown paper on the 
stove, set fire to it and turn the saucepan 
over the blaze. After a few moments 
remove it and the odor will not be 
noticed. 3. B. H. 


A Dish-Mop for Blackening the Stove 


will save the hands from a disagreeable 
soiling. Keep a mop for this purpose only. 
When it is new wind a cord several times 
around the spring, to bind up all the loose 
ends. In using the mop moisten it before 
dipping in the blacking and applying to 
the stove. The left hand may be kept 
clean by slipping a paper bag “2° ne. 

ae 


While You are Cooking 


have a dishpan of soapy water where it 
will keep warm, and in it wash every 
cup, pan or spoon as soon as it has been 
used. After the meal is over the kitchen 
dishwashing will beasmalltask. E.D. 


Light Frames Covered With Cheesecloth 


and inserted in the bedroom windows at 
night will be found a protection where 
one lives in a dusty city. The screens are 
kept in position by shutting the window 
down torest on the frames. The cheesecloth 
should be stretched smoothly on the 
frame, and may be kept in place by thumb- 

tacks. G ASG: 
NOTE—This department is an ‘‘Exchange’’ of ideas 
—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, 
the kitchen, the nursery or any other part of the 
house —to which any Journal reader is cordially invited 
to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea 
accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; 
unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: 

just the hint itself, to . 
The Editor of “ The Journal’s Exchange,”’ 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Just Now I Am Making a Special _ 
Price Proposition on 10,000 Rapid /— 
Fireless Cookers to Introduce them 
Quick Into New Homes! On Trial! 


I am the Original Fireless Cooker Man, doing business 
on a large scale direct from my factories. My plan is low 
prices, quick sales, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

My Rapid Fireless Cookers have done more to reduce 
the cost of living than any other household article ever 
invented.. Rapid Fireless Cookers will actually save you 
75 per cent of your fuel bill, save you 75 per cent of your work 
and worry, and will cook all kinds of foods better, so they are 
more digestible, more delicious than if cooked in any other way. All the flavor 
remains in the food. My Cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews, 

wee any and all kinds of food most deliciously. Don’t 
7 you want to make a home test of my celebrated 










lam the Original 
Fireless Cusher "Man 













} Fireless Cookers 


Just try one a month at my expense and 
prove that all I say for my Cooker is true. 
I will take the cooker back gladly at the end of 
the test and refund all of your money if every- 
thing about it is not more than satisfactory. 


I want you to use the Rapid Fireless Cooker this 
way for 30 days. Then I want you to take a vote 
of the entire family and yourself—and if you don’t 
decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a marvel—if the whole family doesn’t say 
that they never had better meals, more wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say 
that you did it with far less work than you ever did before—then I want you to 
send it right back at my expense. 


Remember, if you keep it, you need pay only the factory price—the price I can 
offer you by dealing direct. A price so low that the Rapid will soon pay for itself in 
fuel bills saved. You'll all say that you wouldn’t be without the delicious, savory 
dishes possible only on the Rapid even if it cost twice as much. But remember— 
whichever way you decide the trial costs you mot one cent. 


Rapid Fireless Cookers are sanitary, clean, and easily cared for. No pads or 
cloth lining, but everything metal, easily cleaned, kept wholesome'and sweet, 
and with proper care will last a lifetime. Cooking utensils of the vety highest O 
grade, genuine aluminum, which, if bought alone at any store would cost 
nearly as much as I ask for the complete cooker. % Wm. 


Why not save money and yet get the best cooker made? Just now ¢. Campbell 
I am making a special price proposition on 10,000 lot to introduce 4% gar an’ 
them into new homes. Don’t you want to be the first in your ao oy 


> ; : oa Detroit, Mich 
? stroit, . 
neighborhood to get this special proposition? Aik whaitbine then: 


e postpaid, your book 
Send Today for Big Free Book .@_ 01125 tecipes'ana your 
Special price offer on 

Send the coupon or a postal today. I will mail you my Rapid Fireless Cookers. 
free catalogue together with my big recipe book of over 


125 different recipes for Fireless Cookers—all free. GO N 
a ee ae " 


& 


Write at once—get this and myspecial price proposition. 


e Address. eases ——— se 


\ Wm. Campbell Company 
Dept. 313, Detroit, Mich. 














**‘Devices for Hanging Up $595 
Everything—Little and Big 
Without Disfiguring Walls’’ 


Moore Push-Pins 


Those world-famous glass and steel 
devices for fastening up small pictures, 
draperies, etc., by a simple pressure of 
the fingers. Two sizes, Nos. | and 2, 
10c. ¥% doz., either size. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


foolbs Scientifically constructed of brass and steel, 
(2 capable of sustaining heavy {ramed pictures, 
mirrors, hall racks, etc. _(See illustration.) 
Easily put up. wo sizes, No. 25, 10c. 
V2 doz.; No. 28, 10c. % doz. 


‘™\ MoorePushThumbtacks | | 


Willow Plumes 


\ Direct from the manufacturer 
at one-half regular price. 
Made in our own fac- 
tories and sold direct 
to you. You save the 
wholesale and retail profit. 
WILLOW PLUMES. Glossy male stock, 
long, lustrous flues, extra wide, double knotted, 
hand tied, as illustrated; 18 in. long, $5.95; 19 
in. $7.50; 20in. $9.00; 23in. $12.00. 
>” FRENCH PLUMES — Prime stock, broad flues, French 
curled; 17'4in. $1.85; 20 in., extra quality, $5.00. 
Colors, blackor white, or any shade to match your suit. 
Money promptly refunded if goods not satisfactory. Ex- 
pressage Prepaid. On receipt of 25 cents for expressage, we 
will send any plume C. O, D. on approval, with privilege of 
examination, If notsatisfactory, return tous, and wewill return 
your25c. Also lower and higher priced plumes. Old feathers 
repaired and willowed. Write today for complete catalog. 


National Ostrich Feather Co.,813 Broadway, NewYork 











































¢ ue i | Senton Approval. SendNoMoney. $2Hair Switch 

s Distinguished for their fine tool-tempered 4 We will trust you ten days. 

\ steel needle-points firmly im in brass | ee. es Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
\\ heads. Useful everywhere. Three sizes, | a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 


short stem fine human hairswitchto match. If 
you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, 
orsell3andGET YOURSWITCHFREE, Extra 
shadesa little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
ok showing latest style of hairdressing — also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


AnnaAyers,Dpt.881, 19 Quincy St. Chicago 





f~| Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 10c. per doz., either 
size. Mounted on red blocks. 
At stationery, hardware and photo 
1, supply stores or by mail. 


u MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
134 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











0 _ a 
FIRELESS COOK BOOK Free Cheap as Wood 
ag RE. age Duplex Fireless Stoves im- 

— prove quality of food; Bake, 
Roast, Steam andStew; saves | 
fuel, time and labor. Made 
of metal, with metallic or stone 
disks. Duplex Jr. with 2 alu- | 
minum pots costs only $4.50. | 












EXSM 
gy? out 
FIRELESS | 


No. 55 Duplex has pure alu- | We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE, Sell direct 
minum lining. Write to-day. | shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
The Durham Mfg.Co. | No agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day, 


Box 50 Muncie, Ind. | UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


WINSLOW'S 
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$400 
Profit is enough for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1,1911 






THE LITTLE HOUSE 
Just lhe cut PROBLEMS 


Stained Cypress for Interior Woodwork 


e 7 
Bishop Furniture 
Compan I want some of the rooms in my house 
y finished in white enamel paint. Which rooms 


on this beautiful ‘‘Colonial’’ Dining Table. Giv- would be most suitable in that finish? I have 
ing our customers the best in quality at the lowest living-room, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen 


prices has brought us a world-wide patronage. h i 
We ship this Table Direct. On Approval, freight and bathroom downstairs and two bedrooms 
















































































paid (see below), seturnable dren ot a Pata ey make much difference 
expense and money refunded if you $16. 50 what wood we use if it is to be painted? 
do not find it worth double our price of EsTHeER. | 
Made in Quartered Oak, finished in your choice Pine is most commonly used in the East yY 
of Golden, Early English or Fumed shades. Seats where the woodwork is to be painted white, 
eight when extended and but that is a question much better decided f 
four when closed. Fifty for you by a good local builder. With your 
others shown in our big arrangement of rooms I should advise you to V 
Catalog. (See below.) have the second floor done in white paint and 
B iful “Empire” the lower floor in a dark stain. Cypress is a y 
b eautl "Y nOhok very popular wood for staining, as it has a 
Sanmntk — Mah choice pronounced and rather attractive grain, and is S 
Gsblen Quataet Oat at the same time quite inexpensive. 
or pretty Bird’s Eye Best Colors for a Dining-Room Ru& 
heer R . 6 ok aie I want to make a pretty rug for a fourteen- 
ee eee ee one foot square dining-room. As there is plenty of 
ror 40 x 18 in. ; ‘ " 
Special Price $24 50 light in the room I would like the rug to be of 
Regular value $45.00. You medium color. I have eight or ten pounds 
save nearly one-half. of ‘‘hit-or-miss” rags already sewed — blue, 
; err” Brass Bed black and light—no red nor yellow. Now will 
tet hah tell me the color or colors to dye the 
Just like cut oun $ : beste y 
, eo yee A $12.75 balance of my rags? I do not like brown as 
Our Free Booklet “B”’ ; well as blue or green, but we intend to finish 
quotes Bed-Room Suites at the woodwork in this room in a medium brown k 
$28.50 and upward. Write stain. E. H. q 
for it today. _ With your brown woodwork and your par- 
This handsome Mission a. for oj keg cone be eee —— ; C 
Bu fet costs an a rug of blue and brown tone, always ola, 
you only . $16. 75 one of the most beautiful combinations of use wrinattord S the pure | corn tarcts ; I 
color. Use the blue, black and light tan you t 
ea our famous already have, and have the remainder of the Ordinary corn starch c can be made i in afew d ' 
of Extension Table, Six rags dyed dull blues and browns. e The - S 
ry. — Cabinet Treatment of Metal Ornaments ee | 
y =r were Should brass and copper ornaments, such " 
Complete Set 39. 50 ; , : : 
for only . vase Sthe ext as Russian candlesticks, Oriental vases with 
We ship it On Approval, inscriptions from the Koran, jardiniéres for ST eT ] 
freight prepaid (sce below), returnable at our flowers, andirons, etc., be polished, or is it SMSewzes 8 ‘ 
expense and money refunded if not found as rep- the custom to let them darken with age? I osweo 7S 
eet sat — aes “ price. 1” allow! possess a number of them which have never gt ' : 
2 anip anywhere wn Approval, allowing been polished, and I would like to know their 
furniture in your home five days, to be returned epee Cutie E.E 
at our expense and your money refunded if not abet § : ees IN THE LD FAMILIAR PACKAGE 
perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. Whether brass and copper ornaments are tatty 
We prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi River polished or allowed to tone with time is merely Bla ne Mange.— —-Put intoa saucepan three-quarters cup Kings- is: 
and north of the Tennessee Line, allowing freight that far toward a matter of personal taste, and depends also ford’s s Corn Starch, add pinch salt and four tablespoons granu- KN 
all points beyond. he : Picea ae f aren _ lated sugar, moisten with- one-quarter cup cold milk, then add By 
Send 25 cents for Bishop’s Book of correct Furniture Styles. on the general color and style of the room in two and one-quarter cups boiling milk. Boil for five minutes Doll Lenpaapene ren aie 
Shows over, 2000 Cylgne. Sule Ye how te save one-third in which they form part of the decoration. In stirring constantly, Flavor with one teaspoonful vanilla éx-  ." eS P. 
Sokaer Wiley caheuae ecru ies Recess Stes to purchane the subdued and carefully blended tones of a tract, allow to boil up, mixing well, then pour into a wetted |\\| |r. KingFano 4 Son. ; | 
thele furniture, and we try to make it just as easy to get good studio the artist is apt to consider that the mould. iss me 2 | 
i i ic uy vho C2 a 1 H arke . ~ < a . 
wip. We calle pon haan cally rane Peseiae alan ag lag co ae Ve ae pli a bent fz mare Book A—168 of the best. recipes | you ev er | | SN [ j == 
~ pleas ; by t - » ON trie t's fre re — Just 9 senc att aa name on a post car N } 
BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY of the most noted collections recently sold in 4 KINGSFO ay lan Maclis “OSWEGO N.Y S fi 
13-27 lonia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. the East had each individual piece buffed or : RD & SON Rational Sara Company, Suc'rs rie? j 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids Bank. highly polished. 
Pictures in the Dining-Room RO 
Is it considered poor taste to have pictures niet acca 





hung in a dining-room? The wall paper in my 
dining-room is not plain, but I have a few good | 
| 
| 











framed pictures on the wall and I am wonder- 


ing if it would be better to take them down. For Home Made Garments 
FLORENCE. | 4 
On general principles one must choose Wee the fabrics made bh 
between a figured wall paper and pictures, as | 
the design of the wall, if at all conspicuous, is only by the 
in perpetual conflict with the pictures and e 


destroys their effectiveness. There are, how- en? H 

ever, degrees to be considered in all these King Philip New York Spring & Summer 

matters: if your paper has an inconspicuous | Catalog is now being mailed. 

figure and the pictures are sufficiently bold and e 

decorative it is not necessary to take them M ll It is an excellent Guide Book 

down. But it would certainly be advisable to l 4s | £ New York and Paria. wear 
0) w - 








have the wall without them if you have the 














| 

slightest doubt of their looking well. Have -———— A FEW OF THEM BEING . 
you no com iy in your, house nar ge org No. 200 Long Cloth | ing apparel. 
can try them to see the difference of effect, : . 
col so help yourself to a definite point of No. 2 611 Nainsook | Res emai ship- 
Door and Window Hangings No. é 6] I Lady Cloth : 

' See Catalog for Freight and 

My house is small, and I do not like to cut Comfort Cloth : 
off the space with heavy draperies, so have King Philip Cambric Express Free Delivery Terms. 
**They are my floor savers’’ hitherto used nothing at the doors, as velours Just write us, TODAY: 
and all such stuffs remind me of public places - 
66 99 Casters and Pullman trains. Would a sheer material FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS ‘‘Send FreeCATALOG No. 38 
Tips like scrim, stenciled to match the window- 





2 : a io Refuse the ‘“‘just as good” and insist upon 
Y. h k a ead curtains, be in good taste? Will you also tell having the 
ou cannot expect to keep your Hoors, carpets an 5 “ “ey is a : 
rugs looking new when you abuse them with ordinary me how to treat a large window in an alcove Kine Phil Mills Fabr; | 
hard wheel casters and unprotected chair legs. one foot and a half deep. Should the valance ing ip lis Fabrics 
“FELTOIDS”™ are just a fraction ents than the go next to the window or be brought out even Samples FREE on request 
floors and are scratch-proof, noise-proof, mar-proof. ° 4 a 





























. abe rugs, he with the wall? What will be the best color for : ec ee : 
your berg Tink of cello Rag piece cj femiare my old-gold paper and mission furniture? King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City New York 
unless equipped with “‘F ELT TOID”™ casters re or ti GREEN SHUTTERS. — 
A word to the wise is sufficient. Get** ols.” was Z 
Drop us a card for FELTOID booklet. Scrim and other sheer materials are not 
BURNS & BASSICK CO., Dept. K Bridgeport, Conn. appropriate for door-hangings, and rather than 
eet oe to use such it would be better to keep your ay 















weight portitre—one that will break the “ 


doors plain as they are now. For a medium- SABE Mian YOU CAN PAINT 


~Onicle o-Posket | 


















3, 
severe line of the woodwork but not seem to YOUR OWN CHINA rs A Combined Go-Cart, 
! fill the rooms—raw silk and pongee are charm- in dainty ‘eationd and colors, 2 Hi h Ch J 
ing materials. If you are obliged to get single 1 by following the sugges- ig air, umper 
width two strips fagoted together with silk BN. / @3¥ tions in THE HERRICK d Ba. ° 
An opportunity to learn, at our expense, of the same color are effective. The portiéres We ey cng ett hay rene ae Write an ssinet 
that you can avoid the embarrassment of an will look best if they are a shade or so darker ae Cups, saucers, vases, etc., with color For Can be changed instantly from one 
unhooked and gaping skirt or waist by using than the general tone of the room, such as a treatments. No carbon necessary Free ae a o = 
> vi aci atte 5 “to-day he ifting baby out. ake baby with 
dull green or a golden brown. For the recessed wee eke cee eae 20 cts. to-day m4 the book Cata- cae ae aaeiGd ar callie, io 
fi on window golden curtains a trifle darker than ane ——’* eit heigtong B PATTERN FOR PLATE. | | ra cars, trains, or elevators, Write 
the walls will be the best, and the valance for HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 742 Ziegfeld Bldg., CHICAGO t today for our great trial offer. 








THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 
317 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 





~ ; : ; Once 
this window should go next to the window, not CUT Stencils and Colors. CHINA Designs and Colors. 
ress- Coo S$ on the edge of the alcove. 


instead of hooks-and-eyes or snaps. 

















They can’t shi nm; are absolutely NOTE—The Editors of this department will answer on : ss 
flat ~h ete he ot crush in wash- this page any questions that may be sent to them relat- \ Chairs & Tric cles SHORT-STORY WRITING 
. Rael : ing to theinterior decoration of small houses, apartments on y A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
ing and ironing. Always hold oe i i \ z . . and writing of the Short-Story taught bi J. Ber 
ment neatly closed and never show. or flats. Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but \ For Invalids and Cripples ieee Editor, Lippincott's Soetane. y 4 
Ask for them on ready-to-wear garments. only where a stampe d, addressed envelope is inc losed. Wo thi in ton Co 20-page catalegue- frees Write to-day. 
OUR Buy at notion counters; Large and Small Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, i$) g ° 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Mr. Esenwein 0 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is 
desired such advice as is possible by mail will be given, 


backis sizes; Gray, Black, White. om 401 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 
how does . Write for regular 10c card 


it look? free. Don’t fail to state size 
and i 




























provided a clear description of the room is sent, and D 
5 desired, and your the approximate amount of money desired to be spent NG RAVE E DD I NG Al 4 D Ss 
dealer’s name. upon it. Where a sketch of the room can be sent it is The ane fpoimacrdnger 9 — - 4 a? Cepoel oy ik Sanh se request. Cos bask ; 
B sti iated | ti ith t i it eac Hf iv uett 
| The Wilson Dress - hook Co. a Se seers should always be addressed to Wed dies ye : a math = cee Sd coaans ta Gx Usted Seti re mre o"Sat le 
155 St. Clair Av., N.E., Cleveland, 0. ; VERETT ADDEY RICHMOND 
l eVIRGINIA. 

















“Good Teeth— 
Good Health” 


OU cannot 

properly digest 
your food without 
chewing, nor prop- 
erly chew with poor 
teeth 








Looking 
Into the Future 


You may have beauti- 
ful hair—zow. But 
what of life’s later 
years? Systematic 
shampooing with 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


keeps the tissues of the scalp 
active and healthy. In its 
creamy lather are the 
health-giving virtues ob- 
tained from the substances 
stored by Nature in the 
heart of the Southern Pine. 
The effect on the scalp is 
refreshing, nourishing 
and stimulating, imparting 
vitality and health. 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON 


DENT@L CREAM 


keeps the mouth in the 
sweet, clean, non-acid 
conditionthat counter- 
acts germ-growth. 


Ribbon Dental Cream 
is so delicious that 
children use it without 
urging. It combines a 
pleasant taste with 
proved efficiency. 








A Writer Has Recently Said That 


the American Woman is a Waster 
Millions and Millions of Cans of 


JAPALAL. 


In the classroom and 
at home—to young 
and old, this doubly 
efficient cream means 
an aid to “Good Teeth 
—Good Health.” 

At your dealer’s or send 

4 cents for 42 inches of 


cream in a trial tube. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 
199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Send for our booklet of practical in- 
formation ‘‘ How to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp’’ mailed free on request. 








Manufacturers of the 
Samous Colgate's Totlet 





: and Shaving Soap, Tale 
| PACKER Suite 87-G Powdersand Perfumes. 
| MFG. CO. ero renews everything from cellar to garret 





| 
—= 


Sold every year to the Housewives of America is 
indisputable proof that this is not true 











Everything in 
Embroideries 


UR handsomely illus- 
O trated Embroidery 
Style Book shows a 
complete assortment of flounc- 
ings, allovers, edgings, inser- 
tions, galloons, etc., in dainty 
and beautiful patterns for 
every purpose. 





Jap-a-lac is a money saver—it is first aid to 
an injured income—the Jack-of-all-Trades 
among varnishes and stains—a stain, a varnish 
and an enamel all in one. 


Jap-a-lac doubles the life of woodwork, restores var- 
nished and painted floors to their original beauty, and 
brings a second youth to shabby furniture. 


It enables a woman to rent an old-fashioned house at 
a moderate sum and with a little industry and at a cost 
so insignificant that it does not affect any purse, make 
it as spick and span and up-to-date as a home which 
rents for several hundred dollars more per year. 

You can change a tin or zinc bath tub into a white 
enameled tub, and take an old-fashioned bath room 
and make it sanitary, spick and span and new. You can 
either varnish your chairs and tables or make a dingy, 
scarred refrigerator look as well as the day you bought 





It also includes Free Fashion 
Plates, showing charming Swiss 
Embroideries as used in the season’s 


, smartest creations. 


We sell, exclusively by mail, the 
choicest selections of the leading 
Swiss factories, also handkerchiefs, 
neckwear, at prices lower than you 
F. would think possible. 
You need this Style Book. It con- 
’ tains new ideas. It will save money 
for you. Stop now and send a 
postal for it. Compare our prices— 
see our beautiful patterns. You 
will be delighted with the dainty 
yet durable things illustrated and 
the wonderful values we guarantee. 


Special Offer 





FOR BABY'S SAKE 


Buy aFulton. No othercz arriagec an give such perfect 
comfort and satisfaction. It is Large and Roomy, 
Handsome and Stylish, Back is Adjustable to any 





cone. plone Wheel Base, Suspension Springs and 

i oe liege it. You can enamel your pantry shelves with Jap-a-lac mont convenient Yr Mather” Folds with one Hand to 
embroidered pure sheer finen hemstitched handkerchiel, and have them sweet, clean, attractive and vermin- riage with push handles placed so mother’s skirts will 
retail value, 25 cents—our price, six 2-cent stamps. 








proof not touch wheels, 


25 Styles in both folding Go-Carts and Carriages at Prices 
If you have a lot of old-fashioned furniture, a can of wniesusatonce. it no dealer we ship on 10 Days’ Tria 
Jap-a-lac will modernize it. With Flemish or Black PRESENT FOR MOTHER snBensiacefor taby's 
Jap-a-lac an unattractive library can be altered into a ot Fo j : 
charming, cozy room. Your husband and you can do 

the work in one night. 


Embroidery Specialty Company 





108 East 28th St., New York City 











Your 
Summer Vacation 


F you haven't the funds neces- 
sary to pay for that Summer 
vacation, we want to hear from 
you. If during the next two 
months you will look after our 


Book of Folding Go-Carts and Baby Carriages — All sent FREE 
or the asking. Send for them Now. 


FULTON MANUFACTURING CO., 550 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BLACHE 


Fac E ea 








Let us send you a book to tell you all about Jap-a-lac. 
It has no equal—it has no substitute—it costs little 
and does much. For sale everywhere. 


we 2 emt 


local subscription business 
we will pay you a weekly 
salary and commission which 
will provide all the money 
you need for the desired trip. 


Circulation Department 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 








PHILADELPHIA 











Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, 


Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, Geeseand Ducks, siee ree 
and profit. Also Deer, Tapbite, Bi Cats, Parrots, 
Canaries and all kinds of pet stock. Send 10c for illustrated de- 
scriptive circular. WENZ & MACKENSEN 

Dept. HJ. Pheasantry and Game Park Yardley, Pa. 





There is no substitute. Jap-a-lac is a trademark. Be 
sure you ask for Jap-a-lac. To be certain that you get 


Jap-a-lac, look for the name ‘‘Glidden”’ as well. 


dealer everywhere sells it. 


All sizes, 20c to $3.00 


Every 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches 3 


New York Chicago 


Toronto, Ont. 





AS SPRING APPROACHES 
You cmt depend on the weather, but you can 
on LABLA CHE, that greatest of beautifiers. 
It is Nature’s protection and kee ~~ the skin 
smooth and velvety. Invisible, adherent and 
delicately fragrant. Used and endorsed the world 
over by women who know, 

Refuse substitutes. / 
They may be danger- Ff 
ous. Flesh, White, / 
Pink, or Cream, 50 


cents a box, of —_ 
gists or by mai 
Send 10 cents fora 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
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Leading Epicures 


In every country through- 
out the world know and use 

















LEA&PERRINS _ i ae Scarfs and Face Veils 


Withits marvelous sheen and superbly rich 


gg AU CE a i ee ee a colors, this material is the ideal fabric for 
ees es 2F* 2 ; the present reign of the scarf. Itis filmy and 
Z s graceful, with unexcelled wearing qualities. 


Sefiorita lil pun Scarfs and piece goodscome 
: in heliotrope, silver y, Helen pink, corn, cham- 
Fl pagne, rose, cardinal, Nile, London smoke, wis- 
It tickles the palate as only a Wh Ae A taria, Alice, light and navy blue, white, brown, 


black, and the very latest Persian effects. 

rarely good sauce can; for Soups, Sefiorits afj/-4pun Scarts, in the Parisian style 
with large tassels at the ends, in two colors and 

Fish, Roasts, Steaks, Rare- —- | yp in. nou ve pee peng 

white, black and rose, black an eliotrope, blac 

bits, : and Salads i it is aS necessary we Dalle ten alten een oot Glee 
to a dinner as good and jovial navy and white, $3. 25 and $4.00. In any of the 
‘ plain colors given above, 18, 24 or 36 inches wide 

company. It satisfies the most and 84 ioches long, at, respectively, $2.25, $3.25 


Ho zhlas = und 
fastidious taste. It delic iously Scarfs for org and ae wear, = fringed ends, 
: $1.00, $1.50, $2.25 25 and $4.00. With fancy borders, in- 
flavors more dishes than any other cluding the new Persians, $2.25, “$3.25 and $4.00. In figured 
: designs, combining white with blue, pink, heliotrope, corn 
table sauce 1n use. and the Persian ~ Beng 19x86 in., $3.25. 


Sefiorita pf7/f- penn 1911 Auto Veils—90 x 36 in., with 
A Wonderful Appetizer , double ends fringed or with fancy border, §4.00. Face Veils 


e ° ° at 75c, $1.00, $1.25; the latest product of our looms in all 
Assists Digestion ' the newest shades, 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 








N . gs a for these popular goods. | 
> ; % ; e cannot supply you, we will send any o' 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., Y : . ae them prepaid to you or toany address desired. 


OHIO KNITTING MILLS CO., Toledo, Ohio 


























Next 
time try 
the effects 

of the flex- 


ibility of | =P if 
the Pro-phy- F< 
lac-tic flexible 


handle Tooth 


Brush, It fits every curve 

and hollow of the gums, 
_ so as to prevent that irritat- ' 
ing friction whichmakesthem 4 ; 


swell, bleed and become sore. 


I The tufts of the | : B RAN D 
-lactic,\%, . 
Fi Tooth Brush |p | CONDEN SED 


as with every other Pro-phy-lac-tic, are 2 
so peculiarly shaped as to reach all the kee: 
crevices in and between every \ 
tooth, Cleaning them thor- Ga @@ 
oughly. “A clean tooth never a 
dec ays. bd . a 


Packed in an individual yellow 


box, which protects against han- || 25c. TH E ORIGINAL 


dling. Rigidhandleif youprefer, 

eK eee — 7 | ieee ‘World's: Stand 

w ’ereplaceifdefective, } dad t ra e 
poottt ‘De Fou fia 40c. ai Oorias anda 


Your Teeth?’’ is 
yours forthe asking; Sendforit. Aw Sole ° 2 ° * x bs 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. Yf ickers of rm; a 

110 Pine St. , Florence, . ee oe 


|FEBUDY 
SEG 


WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome antiseptic toilet soap 
with your bath and shampoo, you will 
enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfectcleanlinessand refresh- 
ment,with protection from infections, 
towhich all are more or less exposed. 


THEN you will enjoy using Lifebuoy for all 
toilet purposes, at home or when traveling. 
Its use is fatal to disease germs. 


Makes you ‘ ‘feel good all over.”” 


5 at All Druggists 
« and Grocers 


If not at your dealer's, send 
5c. (stamps Or coin) for full size 
cake to 


LEVER | Bags, co. 


grade: Ccidaind: Mak 


- 4S -desired: ° 
Borden's —Leaders- of: Quality’ 





de ill 
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-MENNENS | 
AARANGIA / Est. acai 1857 
Talcum Powder I 


For sale every- U Send for es zie : = i ; Send for 
where or mailed } Baby Book che RTS Book of 80 


on receipt of 25c. 








“*My Biography” a ; a } Fine Recipes CUAR A ie = ae DO 
ee In every fabric to fit 
men of every build 

the sich haan tp. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write for catalogue. 
ROBERT REIS & CO., Dept. J,New York 
of 


Orange Blossoms a4 ] x : Je A Ap Dn. : J , es : : ‘ Se Fir Balsam 
\ 





Dehcately Scented 





a SNe Par csavee Meee “Slumber Pillows” 


and f, adi i i 
Sic cach A 1 © From the Pine Tree Woods of Maine 


Induce natural sleep and rest for worried, overworked adults 
or tired baby in the crib. 
Soothing to the lungs and giving the pure, healthful Balsam 
odor to breathe day or night. 











—s SS aS ~SN Ee Oe as BOS he 7 IF YOU CAN'T SLEEP get a ‘‘ Slumber Pillow.’ 
) OSS eT oF ; , With fancy Pine Tree outside cover, $2.00 each, aor Os. 00 
- z : With white cotton cover . . $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50 


lavitations, A eal — ~ nn P Sent express prepaid. a IB ayant har 
Wedding 100 in Script. $8.25. 100 Hand : , Address Dept. L 


Engraved, $8.50 (2 sets envelopes R. W. CALL, Bangor, Maine 
tor och). fohenen Soo S100. wes te for = Wanted a few good dealers to handle **Slumber Pillows.” 
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TOASTED 
(> CORN< 
3 FLAKES 
Wy) A tllegs 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORM FLAKE C0. 


. 
a 


oP TSE FROG EO ee ae 
oF ae * 7 , 4 - a 4 
#; oi, pte 4. rs O° ee % a a x 
ree oh ee SAS, 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


Ht. Netlog ¢ 
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URN-CROS 





Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices Minneapolis, Minn, 














